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PREFACE 


Since 1951# India entered the phate of planned economic 
developraent by launching a series of Five Year Plans, Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh along with the rest of the country/ thus# completed 
twenty years of planned economic development by March# 1971. In 
this very year a i^re^lar census of ^pulation was also under- 
taken which supplied the latest statistical details of various 
types for use in the preparation of the present thesis entitled# 
"Occupational Distribution of Population in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh * A Study in Geographical Backgrotmd" . The period from 
1951 to 1971 includes a span of fifteen years of planning 
covered under three successive Five Year Plans extending from 
April 1951 to March 1966# with a throe years* gap from April 
1966 to March 1969 as a pause and also a duration of two years 
extending from April 1969 to March 1971 of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan# which was concluded in March 1974. These development 
plans were formulated and executed with certain broad objectives 
laid down by the Planning Consnission for all-round development 
of the country including the increase in per capita income of 
the propl® and the provision for more and more employment 
opportunities to them. 

Many appreciable and note-worthy changes have taken 
place in the economic structiire of the region since March 1971 
onwards. in this thesis the census data of 1971 have been 

broadly utilised to analyse the occupational distribution of 
population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. According to this census# 



tie® which engaged a» much as 84.1 percent of the total worldng 
population of the region. The working population of this region 
accounted for 31.3 percent of its total population and this 
proportion is cpiite low in coroparison to some other states of 
the country and many advanced countries of the world. Surpri- 
singly, as much as 16.1 percent of the total working population 
of this region was constituted iy the non-effective population 
age gzroups i.e,, the children below 14 years of age accounting 
for 5,5 percent and the persons above 60 years of age accounting 
for 10.6 percent. Their participation as active workers in the 
labour force of the region in such a big scale is, however, not 
desirable, particularly in a welfare state, because in case of 
jhildren, the age below 14 years should be utilised for their 
schooling and training and in case of those above 60 years, 
the period would be necessary for rest and recouping health in 
general. It is mainly under the heavy economic strain that 
such a high proportion of non-effective popilation was made to 
join the working force in the region in order to earn its 
livelihood or to supplement its family income. Such a situation 
clearly indicates to the poor economic conditions of the people 
residing in the region. 

A fast growing population is indeed a retarding factor 
to the quick econcaaic development of the region. The economic 
structure in the area is less diversified and hence occupations 
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pursued are limited in number. This tends to generate the 
problems of unemployment, underenployment and disguised 
unenffjloyment in the region, which have attained alarming propor- 
tions in recent years. It appears that a wrong policy of 
economic development has been mainly responsible for the present 
depressing economic conditions of the area and is pushing it on 
to the brink of disaster. 

A perfect and _ideal occupational pattern would certainly 
offer to each individual an opportunity for full development of 
his abilities and capabilities. It will also utilise the avai- 
lable man-power resource of a region in gainful activities. It 
is, therefore, necessary that any future plan aiming at the 
economic development of the region must ensure a faster economic 
growth of the area based on full utilisation of its manpower 
resources. 

The best solution to the problems of uneirployment and 
undereirployment in this area must lie in agricultural develop- 
ment, In the industrial sector production oriented programmes 
particularly under small scale# village and cottage industries 
with greater eirployment potentialities nsist form the main core 
of any future industrial planning of the region. However, the 
development of agriculture must be suitably connected with the 
growth of industries so as to generate more employment opportu- 
nities in the area for better economic and social upliftment of 
the masses. 

For a balanced economic development and full utilisation 
of human resources with a view to provide an ideal occupational 



pattern In the region, it is escential to boost up its agrarian 
base. But at the same time small and large scale industries 
should not be neglected, which, in fact, form the apex of the 
modern economic structure of a region. 

In Eastern Uttar Pradesh generally the flood plains are 
heavily populated due to their fertile nature and, therefore, 
the flood damages are also heavier there. Floods combined with 
droughts, in the event of the failure of nxinsoons, make the life 
of the people in the area very miserable. Hence, there is greater 
need for a combined development of agriculture and industries 
in the region. The efforts of the State Government should also 
be directed towards this aim. In the present work an atteirpt 
has been made to analyse the occupational structure of the 
population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the causal factors for such 
a distribution; the main directions of the growth and expansion 
of occupations in the primary, secondary and tertiary sectors 
and the prospects of the employment oriented production programmes 
which are s\iitafole for the region and are likely to be undertaken 
in the frame-work of Rolling Plans to be launched shortly by the 
state Government for fuller utilisation of human and other 
resources of the state during the years to come. This is a pre- 
ssing need for a coitprehensive analysis with a view to provide 
employment opportunities to all the males and fen»les of the 
state within the effective population age group (15-60 years) 
who are willing to join the labour force of the state. This 
would also be in accordance with the stand of the Janata 
Government, presently in power at the centre and Jin the several 
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states of the country. 

As already indicated^ this work covers a theme for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Geography presented to the 
University of Allahabad. It consists of nine chapters. Chapter I 
begins with a brief introduction of the region and the theme. 

It examines the significance of occupational studies, briefly 
reviews the major contributions of the scholars in this parti- 
cular field and highlights the methods and techniques adopted 
by the author in the present work. Chapter II deals with the 
Physical Setting of the region. Chapter III discusses the 
Human Base and Geonomic Foundations so as to present a conplete 
picture of the region, while Chapter IV examines the role of 
the elements of physical, social, cultural and personal environ- 
ments as determinants of occupation. 

Chapter V presents an analytical study of the working 
population by sectors, age-groups, and in terms of sex ratio 
during the post-independence era. It also provides similar 
details for the nonworking population at length. 

Chapter VI gives the details of persons gainfully employed 
in economic activities of the primary sector which really forms 
the core of the occupational structure of the region. Chapters 
VII and VIII deal with the details of labour force gainfully 
engaged in secondary and tertiary sectors respectively. 

Chapter IX, the last in the series, has a special 
significance, because in its first part it summarises the salient 
features of the distribution of working population based on 



economic activities and also analyses the problems and the 
nature of unemployment,undereiT5>loyraent etc. with their magnitude 
and also the suitable remedial measures to be adopted for a 
faster economic development and the fuller utilisation of human 
and other resources of the region. If planning programmes are 
launched keeping in view the above analyses# the people of the 
state must certainly have a better prosperity. In its second 
part# this chapter which deals with problems# planning and 
prospects# analyses the conclusions arrived at and puts forth 
the suggestions for the future. In view of the special problerr® 
of the region# the development plans should be so envisaged and 
executed as to boost up the agrarian economy of the area in 
which the industrial sector must also play its due role. The 
economic structure of the region with its broad agricultural 
base must be assisted by small scale# ancillary# village and 
cotfage industries along with its local handicrafts to augment 
the resources in the interest of the general welfare of the 
people. 

This thesis seeks to provide some original contributions 
of knowledge in certain respects and also a critical examination 
and interpretation of the factors responsible for setting the 
present occupational distribution of population and the growth 
and expansion of econcanic structure of the region so as t© absorb 
its surpius labour force on the one hand and to provide an ideal 
occupational distribution of its population on the other# so 
that the persons willing to participate In the labour force are 
gainfully engaged to earn their livelihood. It hag also ventured 
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to analyse the causes of the present alarming situation in 
respect of surplus manpower and lower per capita incoros of the 
region and has clearly indicated the salient aspects of its 
problems so as to offer suggestions for their solution. 

A thesis should present a satisfactory literary form 
suitable for publication, over half a dozen articles covering 
some portions of this thesis have already been published in 
rnajor geographical Journals of the country and have been incor- 
^porated in the main body of the thesis at appropriate places 
after citing suitable references. Necessary foot-notes have 
been given in the thesis to indicate the specific sources or 
authorities consulted in the preparation of this work. References 
have been appended in the end of each chapter of the thesis to 
indicate the extent of specific and general sources utilised in 
its preparation. The results arrived at are partly based on 
extensive fieldwork, partly on published materials and partly 
on consultation with certain geographers and economists. 

A greater part of inteirpretatlon and analysis of this 
ii«>rk is based on my own investigations and the study of relevant 
statistical and other materials and on the calculations made 
there from. The present work aims at a new^approach towards 
the analysis of facts and the examination of role of occupational 
determinants and so it may advance the bounds of knowledge in 
many ways. Efforts have also been mde to present an exhaustive 
and meaningful analytical study of all the livelihood classes, 
l,e, the activities of primary, secondary and tertiary sectors. 
This is significant in the sense that it deals with the 
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occupational distribution of population each livelihood class 
at the regional as well as the district, tahsil, rural and \irban 
levels. It appears that a planning in the form of an integrated 
area development approach may solve the problems of this region. 
A comparison with other states of India and certain countries 
of the wrld in respect of occupational dictribution of popula- 
tion would clearly indicate a need for its readjustment in this 
region on modern lines. 

The thesis attempts to present an analytical and compre- 
hensive study of all the livelihood classes in rural as well as 
urban areas of the region. It also puts forth certain sugges- 
tions to be Incorporated in the frame-work of Rolling Plans to 
be launched shortly for developing the economic base of the 
region in which the agriculture and small scale# villacfe and 
cottage industries would find their due place. This will tandou- 
btedly Increase the per capita income of the people and solve 
the problems of unenployment and underemployment so alarmingly 
prevalent in this economically backward region. Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh deserves the care and sympathy of the Government and its 
people in understanding and tackling its manifold problems of 
social# political and economic natiore with a view to unfolding 
a bright future in the days to come. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTROEUCTION 




1 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1. General : 

The region selected for the thesis is Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh which covers fifteen districts (Table l-l) in the 
eastern part of this state. Although it is not a single 
administrative unit yet it is indeed a geographically contiguous 
culturo-economic tract of much significance. It is somewhat 
irregularly shaped, covering a total area of 80,761 square kn» 
located in the Middle Ganga Plain and lying between the foothilte 
of the siwaliks and the adjoining Bhabar tract in the north and 
the eastern off -shoots of Vindhyan uplands in the south. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh has gentle slopes from west to 
east and is built of the thick mantle of alluvial soils brought 
down by the Ganga^ the Ghaghra rivers and their numerous tribu- 
taries. The depth of alluvium deposited in the region is over 
a thousand metres. The area covered is very fertile and is a 
part of Great Plains of India. It is deraographically much 
saturated and has heavier density of population than other parts 
of Uttar Pradesh, The region occupies 27,43 percent of the 
total geographical area of the state, but has to feed 35.37 per- 
cent of its total population. It is populated by about 31.25 
million people (1971) and has an average density of 3S7 persons 
per square km, which is more than this state's average of 300 
persons per square 3cm. 


Agriculture is the most predominant sector of this 
region's econon^ as it engages 84.10 percent of its total 
working population in the primary sector l.e. in agriculture, 
livestock, dairying, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantations, 
orchards and allied activities. However, agriculture itself, 
which is the back-bone of its economy is in a precarious con- 
dition in the region because it has often been subjected to 
recurrent floods and droughts and the rainfall is also quite 
erratic here. 

The region has inadequate forest wealth and meagre 
mineral resoturces and so ^S/' inf ra-structure is also weak. It 
is the least industrialised region of the country with only 

c ■ 

6,50 percent of its working population engaged in the secondary 
or industrial sector and 9.40 percent in tertiary sector. It 
has only 17,84 percent of the total tirban population of the 
state which accounts for only 7,06 percent of its total popula- 
tion, Because of its less^J^ industrialisation and mininum urba- 
nisaticoi, the region has lesser diversifications of economic 
activities and so it has tmdterdeveloped industrial and tertiary 
sectors, Ttwa poor agriculture of ti^ region has resulted in 
its lower per capita Income. 

The recurrence of floods and famines has necessitated 
the use of artificdal methods of irrigation and flood controls 
in the region. Altixjugh agriculture engages the largest per- 
centage of population, yet it can not provide employment to 
all. The employment oriented production programmes should, 
therefore, be linked up with large scale industries* and also 
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with small scale# cottage and village Industries so as to bring 
an element of stability in the econony of the region. Agricul- 
tural products are the main raw naterials used by the industries 
here, sugar industry is the biggest large scale industry of 
the area which uses sugarcane# an agricultural product. There 
are other types of large scale industrial tinits also which are 
worlcing mainly in the districts of Mirzapur# Varanasi# Ghazipur# 
Ck)rakhpur and Allahabad. Mirzapur is a well developed district 
in respect of industries on accotint of its mineral and otter 
resources? otherwise only the hoiisehold enterprises predominate 
in the most part of the region# which may be classed as handi- 
crafts or traditional trades. In brief the industrial scene 
is not much encouraging in the region. 

In view of the rigid social conditions and the poor 
economic structure of the region# the analysis of the occupa- 
tional distrilxitlon of population assumes particular significance 
for this developing region# where rapid increase in population 
has taken place and is proving deterrent to any planning 
measures undertaken for its economic and social progress and 
where large population growth has been retarding the pace of 
agricultural developments also. Based on the resources of the 
region and its present cKxupatlonal distribution of population# 
a nuirtber of measures for the development of its primary# 
secondary and tertiary sectors have been suggested in the last 
ch&pt&c of this work so as to achieve the desired socio-economic 
change and adjustment. 
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1«2, Spatial Organisation of the Region : 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh coronandlng a total area of 80^761 
square kms stretches between 23°52*I'I to 28®24'N latitudes and 
81^30 *E to 84°39 *e longitudes and extends over 550 Ions from 
north to south and 375 kms from west to east. This region is 
not a well demarcated physical unit. Administratively its 
eastern limit is set by the U.P. -Bihar state boundary and the 
southern limit by the U.P.-M.P. state boundary running across 
the southern uplands. The indo-Nepal international boundary 
demarcates the northern margin of the region. In the west, it 
has however, no sharp physical or political boundary and so 
only the district limits help us to set the boundary on this 
side. In case of Allahabad district, tahsil boundaries have 
been taken for the purpose. The region is indeed a geographi- 
cally contiguous culturo-econoraic unit of much significance in 
various ways (Fig.l). 

1,3. Administrative Divisions of the Region ; 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh extends over four Administrative 
Divisions of Varanasi, cSoraWipur, Paizabad and Allahabad either 
wholly or partly. It incorporates the Divisions of Varanasi 
and Oorakl^ur entirely but includes the Division of Paizabad 
except the district of Barabanki and the Division of Allahabad 
only in respect of the three contiguous tahsils of Allahabad 
district viz* Soroan, Phulpur and Handia . Each Division 
soraetiiwss called a coii!mi6sion4ry in tander the charge of a 
Ctonsnissioner. The Divisions consist of districts and districts 
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are divided into tahsils, A District Magistrate holds the 
charge o£ a district and a sub-divisional magistrate is made 
incharge of a tahsil, Tahsils are further divided into parganas 
and bloclcs* Eastern Uttar Pradesh is conprised of foxirteen 
Districts and three tahsils of Allahabad district, in all sixty 
one tahsils constitute the entire region of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. The follovring table furnishes the details of Divisions, 
Districts and Tahsils of the regions Also see Pig. 2 , 


Table I-l 


EASTERN UTTAR PRADESHi Administrative Divisions, Districts and 

Tahsils . 


Name of 
Divisions or 
Commissione- 
ries 

Nances of 
Districts 
included in 
the region 

Area in 

sq.lons 

(1971) 

Population 

(1971) 

Names of 
Tahsils 
included in 
the region 

' ■ 1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

S 

I , paizabad 
Division 

1 . Bahraich 

6,871 

1,726,972 

1. Nanpara 

2* Bahraich 

3, Kaiserganj 


2. Gonda 

7,331 

2,302,029 

4. Gonda 

5. Balrarapur 

6. Utrauia 

7. Tarabganj 


3. Paizabad 

4,427 

1.927,281 

8. Paizabad 

9. aikapur 

10. Akbarpur 

11, Tanda 


4. Sultanpur 

4,424 

1,642,928 

12. msafirkhan^ 

1 3 . Amethi 

14 . sultanpur 

15. Kadipur 


6, Pratapgarh 

3,730 

1,422,707 

16. Bela— 
Pratabgarh 

17. Patti 

18. Kunda 
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6 • Bastl 7 . 309 


II, Goralchpur 7, Gorakhpur 6,316 
Division 


8, Deoria 5,400 


9. Azamgarh 5,744 


lO. Jaunptir 4,040 


III • 'Varanasi 
Division 


11, Ballia 3,183 

12, Ghazipur 3 , 381 

13, Varanasi 5,091 


1 4 . Mirzapur 11, 301 


IV. Allaha'baa 15, Allahabad 2,213 
Division ^^ifcConly three 

Totai's 4 ' ~ ' 'iS ’ ”"80^761 


T~ " ” ”S’ 


2,982,090 

19 . Basti 

20. Harraiya 

21 . Dortroariaganj 

22. Naugarh 

23. Bansi 

24. Khalilabad 

3,038,177 

25. Gorakhpur 

26, Pharenda 


27. MaharaJganJ 

28, Bansgaon 

2,812,350 

29, Deoria 

30, Hata 

31, Padrauna 

32 , saleirpur 

2,857,484 

33. Azamgarh 

34. Phulpur 

35 . Sagari 

36 . Ohosi 

37. Mohemrnadabad 

38. LalganJ 

2,005,434 

39, Jaunpur 

40, shahganj 

41, Machhali- 


shahar 


42. Mariahu 

43, Kerakat 

1,588,935 

44 . Sallia 

45. Bansdih 

46. Rasra 

1,531,654 

47, Ghazipur 

48, Mohenmadabad 


49. Zamania 

50. saidpur 

2,852,459 

51. Varanasi 

52. Chandauli 

53. Chakia 

54. Gyanpur 

1,541,088 

55. Klrzapur 

56. Robertsganj 


57. chunar 

58. Dudhi 

1,013,001 

59. Soroan 

60. Phulpur 

61. Handia 

31,246,58^ 



Hotel The above table is based on the Census of India,, 1971, 

series 1 (Paiser I of 1972 showing Final Population Totals) 
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1.4. Concept^ Definition of Occupation : 

”131 modern society, with its characteristic division 
of labotir, specialisation of functions, new methods of exchange 
and the impact of prevailing ideology, the overwhelming majority 
of the people engage in a specific and relatively continuous 
activity in order to earn their livelihood and maintain a 

definite social status. This activity in the literature of the 

. 2 
social sciences is designated as 'occupation*” . Wifei need;, not 

go far to believe that the concept of occupation is fundamental 

to the true society and to perceive that at least for the time 

being modern society is organised on an occupational basis. 

Occupation as means of livelihood has its own significance in 

distinguishing a man from another, providing every individual 

a feeling of economic independence and at the same time, it 

unites man of different origins, social and cultural backgroxind. 

It also serves as the link between Individuals and society and 

provides a specific form to the social structure. 

**The term 'occupation* itself is indefinite as to both 
3neanlng and scope. It has a varying intellectual content and 
emotional association, in all modern languages, it has a 
nuTsber of synonyms and the range of their meanings indicates 

as to how much the specific content of this term has shifted 

3 

through historical epochs”. Hence, the n»aning of 'occupation* 
has undergone continuous changes f rom ^timjtigg s im maioorial. 
Therefore, its contents can be fixed definitely only for a 
short period of time. Even, with this limitation, some conple- 
xity is associated with this terra# because of the fact that it 
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nwst cover the following three sets of different aspects* 

(i) the technological* the particular manual or mental opera- 
tion involved in the mechanical execution of the occupational 
functions; (ii) the economic* the income yield of an occupation, 
which serves to provide a livelihood; and (iii) the social* the 
prestige attached to an individual or group hy virtue of his 
or their occupation. As the inportance of these aspects has 
not been constant through all the historical periods, because 
the rela^ve significance has always been changing, therefore, 
neither they had nor they will have identical or similar 
virtues for a long period of time. Thus the meaning and scope 
of this term has changed with varying historical conditions, 
for exanple the income aspect of the occupation came to the 
fore only as late as the mediaeval period of town econony. It 
is now, the most important aspect in the modem society. Before 
this period, the worlc for an Income was not regarded proper 
because it was a function of social status rather than of an 
occupation. 

The economic order sets the way through which economic 
goods and services are distributed and used. The social status 
or prestige, is of course conditioned by the economic order to 
a high degree and in its turn reacts upon it also. Thus the 
great German Sociologist, Max Weber (1946) enphasised that the 
social order and ecxmomie order are not identical. But his 
concjept of class iias essentially economic. Besides one’s 
occupat^m, there are a nuniber of other factors accounting for 
individual's social status. However, in the modem society 
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respect, prestige and social status are very much attached to 
the indiviohial ‘s occupation, although this is not all. status 
ixnlike occupation is a subjective variable and imst be sought 
in the attitudes, the groups hold to one another. Therefore, 
to equate occupation with social status is apt to be misleading. 
The grounds of social status also vary greatly from society to 
society and from one historical period to another within the 
same society, “status is the social position that determines 
for its possession, apart from his personal attributes, a degree 
of respect, prestige and influence**,^ There is an intimate 
historical association between the social class and the type 
of occupation. But the two should not be identified, on this 
ground alone for class distinction basically depends not on 
occupation but on status which although to some extent depends 
on occupational function. 

As illustrated by various official statistical reports 
and also in accordance with the current popular usage occupa- 
tion may be ifefined as 0. specific activity with a market value, 
which an individual continually pursues for the purpose of 
obtaining a regular and steady flow of income; this activity 
also Indicates to a large extent the social position of the 
individual. As defined above, the occupation functions as a 
link between the present economic stage and the social system, 
because the occupational work must be available for sale and 
purchase in the opon market and not for personal use ohly. 
Subjectively occupation is a particular activity pursued by the 
individual to earn his livelihood, it is a duty inpesed on 
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him from outside as an essential condition of his life in the 
modern social system. Objectively it refers to the associations 
of individuals with numerous spheres of economic activities 
into which the modern society is stratified. Therefore, an 
occupation with its functional divisions has expllcity socio- 
economic inplications of a much wider dimension. By pursuing 
an occupation an Individual as an effective member of the 
society contributes through his work to the national income 
and the sum total of these persons constitutes the labour force 
of the nation. Therefore, the individual, his occupation and 
the society are closely interrelated, rather they are insepa- 
rable constituents of the composite social structure. 


All the members of the society are not equally effec- 
tive. Due to this all the individuals do not or cannot 
exercise their option to pursue an [occupation. Therefore, the 


working population must also support the people who live in 
the society without any occupation. The categories of such 
persons constituting the group of non-working population 
(l(fhic^ has no occupation) are composed of mainly the children, 
the under trainees for specific vocations, the sick, the aged 


etc. Besides, there are persons in the society having indepen- 
dent means such as rentiers, pensioners, and the like, who 
share in the income of the society without pursuing any formal 
occupation. The continually increasing number of unemployed 
persons in the present society, who are although willing to 
work, but are forced to live without occupation, complicates 
the problem further. At the same time, some individuals may 
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engage theraselves in several trades as they piirsue subsidiary 

occupations to supplement their income, although their major 

incomes come from their main occupations, “Occupation in a 

modern society is not a rigidly limited sphere of hereditary 

activity, on the contrary it tends to merge and subdivide and 

^ 5 

so the change of occupation is*^frequent occurrence”. For 
example, the term Kuntfiar is now inferred as Potter and Dhobi 
as washer nan. Generally speaking most castes do also practice 
agriculture in addition to their traditional occupation, A 
Kumhar may be an agriculturist in the monsoon months and a 
trader in grains for a brief period after the harvest. 

An analysis of the occupational structure of the 
in<^strial activities in the different parts of this country at 
approximately the same stage of economic development would 
reflect the fact that it was basically the same in all of them 
with slight variation from one to another. However, the 
occupational lines are shifting and the personnel of any parti- 
cular activity is now fluid. But even this note-worthy shift 
in a particular activity does not count so much as to distort 
tl3® set proportions between tl^ larger occupational strata of 
the society and hence the broad occupational structure has 
remained fairly stable over along period of time. Despite some 
marked shiftings in particular activities^ is the stability in 
the larger occupational structure has remained almost intact 
because of the two forces at work to maintain the balance: 

(i) the rational adaptation to the needs of the prevailing 
ecaaoralc system in society and (ii) the traditional .adherence 



to the institution of the past. These forces combine to work 
in varying proportions under different conditions. The social 
division of labour also accounts for occupational differentia- 
tion, But a great contrast in this nature inay be seen in the 
present stage of econony prevailing in the different parts of 
this country. Therefore it would be misleading to essplain the 
present occupational stratification in terms of economic 
rationalism or economic traditionalism alone. The present 
occupational hierarchy of the society has indeed grown out of 
the past economic set up, but much of that setup has now been 
destroyed and perhaps nothing more than an occupational code 
of ethics remains* 

1.5, Social Status and Occupation i 

The social respect, prestige or status attached to an 
individual due to his occupation in the society has changed 
from one period to another with varying degrees. Even, in the 
modern society the process of allocating high prestige value 
to certain occupations, which of course may be of little social 
utility, reflects the influence of the traditional force of 
the past, under such a hierarchy of occupations, the social 
prestige must have been attached to the individuals in the 
graded scale according to the social or market value of their 
occupations. This rough correspondence of prestige to the 
range of incomes is noticed more clearly in the case of business 
occupatims. 
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III other fields, particularly in the liberal professions, 
the social position is generally independent of the lucrative- 
ness of the occupation pursued by an individual and it is often 
found in the inverse ratio under certain conditions. Here 
profession means an occupation which renders specialised and 
personal service to the society, it therefore, means that a 
profession is not only an economic activity or a technological 
fact; rather it is an inportant constituent of the general 
social order. "Perhaps the oldest and the earliest distinct 
occupations have everywhere been the spiritual professions such 
as those followed by the magicians, soothsayers, prophets, 
medicineman, singers etc." . such a professional wrk is purely 
and essentially of personal character. It satisfied human 
needs in return for some sort of payment. All such professional 
services differ in nature from the occupations of business 
motive and they are now outside their scope to a great extent, 

A professional is an expert in a particular branch of Imowledge 
in order to deal with the specific probleii®; faced by the 
individuals of the society, such professionals have although 
a social position, yet they are noneconomic specialists. They 
rather exercise a calling in the old sacramental sense of the 
term. 


1,6, Historical evolution of occupation ; 

From times immemorial man has been pursuing economic 
activities in one form or the other, because "certain require- 
ments of hunsan life are so universal and so uniform that they 



rmist be fully met. and admit no incomplete or intermittent 
7 

satisfaction”* Material requirements indispensable to human 
lifd are, therefore, of paramount importance. In primitive 
days man’s existence depended solely on his exertions. He 
consumed what he produced and he produced most of what he 
wanted to consume. There was little distance between the 
centres of production and those of consumption. In such a 
world there was no complexity of occupations because the state 
or any corporate body did not have any hand in it as they did 
not exist at that time. Man obtained whatever he required 
from the free gift of the nature. The main occupations of the 
people were hunting and fishing at that time. Fishing must 
have been on a large scale in those days and the palaeolithic 
man must have also been a mighty hunter of animals and collector 
of fruits and roots, Iiater on the people must have started 
domesticating animals and towards the end of the neolithic 
period agriculture is believed to have become one of the main 
occupations of the people, who in the beginning depended on 
wild grains, but later on began to grow crops, fruits and 
vegetables also. The crafts of the carpenter, stone mason, 
potter, weaver and dyer etc. were also loiown in due course. 

The modem studies have clearly pointed out that some 
sort of social classification was always existing in the 
society even in the past which Indicated certain categories of 
professicms or occupations. The initial distinction of Aryan 
society into two vamas Bralwia and Kshatra, later on developed 
into three Brahma, Ksatra and and finally into four Brahma, 
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Ksatra, Vaish and sudra. The occupations of the first two 
varnas were clearly stated as (i) the priesthood? and (ii) the 
administrative and military duties respectively* But the duties 
of Vaish and Sudra were not so clearly defined, as they were 
overlapping to some extent. The village headman was usually a 
Vaisb and Sudras were generally his servants, “The varna 
categories donot, however, exhaust the various occupations 
practised in Vedic India, “ihe Rig ved, for instance mentions 
several occupation© hy name such as chariot-builder, goldsmith, 
barber, physician, leather worker, potter, merchant and others. 
The question arises whether these occupations referred to 
endogaraous jatis as we know them today. It is not known how 

O 

they fitted into the varna frame work". The four-fold classes 

were crystallising through the petriod of Rig Veda. The Sanskrit 

term “Varna" used for them means colour and suggest© their 

origin in the development of old tribal class structure through 

contact with the people of different complexion and alien 

culture, “The Aryans were not uninfluenced by the earlier 

inhabitants. In classical Sanskrit literature the word *dasa* 

regularly mean© a '©lave* or a ‘bondman* and in the later 

hymns of the Rig Veda, it was already acquiring its meaning 

with its feminine form »dasl* used in the sense of a ‘slave 

9 

girl* througlK>ut the book", 

when the Aryans entered India, there was alrea^ a 
class division in thesir tribal structure. Even in the earliest 
i^ims w© read of Ksatra, indicating the nobility and the vis 
referring to the ordinary tribesman. Historical records suggest 
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that a tribal aristocracy v?as a featiire of Indo-European 
society even before the tribes raigrated from their original 
homes, I he culture of the later vedic period was mterially 
much in advance of that of the Rig Veda. Aryan tribes had by 
now consolidated into little Mngdoras# which had not^ however, 
lost their tribal character. The old tribal assenblies were 
still foimd but their power was waning rapidly. Here and there, 
the old tribal organisation succeeded in adapting theneelves 
to the changed conditions and so ganas or tribal republics 
siirvived for many centiiries. 

The Aryans followed a mixed pastoral and agricultural 

economy in which cattle played a predominant part, cattl^ 

were infact a sort of currency in those days and values were 

rectenned in heads of cattle. Cow had more economic irtportance, 

••Aryans did not have much advanced economic system as "they 

relied for their unit of value and means of barter on the 

unwieldy cow. The •nisk', a term later used for a gold coin, 

is also mentioned as a sort of currency hat probably in the 

lo 

form of a gold ornament of some kind". However, the Aryan 
culture had nearly all the equipments of a civilisation of 
ancient type where the Rig veda speaks only of gold, copper or 
bronze, the later vedic texts also mention tin; 1^, silver 
and iron, Tl^ inportance of iron was due to the fact that it 
was harder and cheaper than bronze, specialised trades and 
crafts had also appeared in the later vedic period. 

Ward (1936) has pointed out how social classes similar 
to castes in India were in existence in European society, "The 




four so-called ‘Estates' of European History so clearly 
recognised in the eighteenth century correspond so well to the 
four great castes of India”. Thus the First Estate consisting 
of the clergy; the second Estate consisting of the warriors or 
the ruling class forming the nobility; the Third Estate consist- 
ing of the merchants and the businessmen and the Fourth Estate 
consisting of the coranons of England or the bourgeoisie of 
France including the labourers and artisans# correspond well 
to the Brahmana# Kshattriya# Vaishya and sudra Varnas of India. 
In ward's view castes exist in all coxintries which have under- 
gone the struggles between different races through their history. 

A.w, Small also opines that “in every society# there 
exists the tendency to create social classes and further their 
stratification into castes especially into three rigid classes 

viz, the privileged# the middle class and the lower unprivileged 

12 

class without property rights and influence”. The privileged 
classes make all efforts to perpetuate this kind of social 
stratification in order to retain the privilege and thus the 
system of social differ«itiation once started continues to 
persist for a long time and is even intensified by the passage 
of time. 

It is evident from old records that like other manifes- 
tations of society# the occupation has also been shaped by 
authority and primarily ly religious authority through the 
greater portion of man’s history. The evolution of capitalism 
provided a new dimension by attaching new spiritual values to 
the economic activity and it was a secular attenpt for monetary 
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returns with a definite meaning and dignity. A tendency 
towards a corporate organisation reflects a great distinct 
Influence of the past which in turn resulted in the recognition 
of occupation as a public entity with special legal rights# 
fixed power# and a well-defined internal working set up, Haney 
defines organisation as *a harmonious adjustment of specialised 
parts for the acconplishment of some common purpose or purposes * . 
In simple terms an organisation is a systematic arrangement of 
parts for a defined purpose. Therefore# two contradictory 
principles of social organisation appear to have developed i.e. 
the corporate and the occupational. The first is based on the 
closed, static# conservative type of comraonity# the extreme of 
which is caste system and the other is of a free dynamic 
progressive type in which the pxirest realisation of the other 
extreme lies in the fact that every individual pursues an 
occupation of his own choice according to his personal capacity 
talent and qualifications. 

However# the structure of society was chiefly corporate 
rather than occupational before the evolution of the ii»dern 

* r 

society# which certainly lies between the two extremes and 
reflects the movement from the closed to the free and vice- 
versa, In the modern society also while doctors# lasers# 
scholars# raiiitaryraen and the mentsers of other intellectual and 
liberal professions develop a group consciousness and internal 
organisation and attain a corporate existence; the proletarian 
orgmlsations are in the process of change from mere occupa- 
tional bodies into corporate associations, “This process would 



have iTuch accelerated, if the ideology of class condousness 

and class struggle which denies the validity of the corporate 

and occupational concepts and at the sane time aims at trans~ 

formation of the proletariat in the only corporative body in 

society, had not hindered the developnent of a clear ~cut 
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corporate ideology and a code of corporate ethics". It is 
this duality which submits an xmfailing ecxplanation for many 
conflicts to the principles of labour organisation such as that 
between craft and industrial unionism. 

The occupation itself forms an important constituent of 
the social history, and its present shape must have emerged out 
of more or less a definite but ill-defined evolutionary process. 
An attempt in this direction certainly involves a study of 
changes in the internal oirganisation of the industrial units 
and in their inter-relations, which furnishes clues to the 
occupational history through the systematic esiposition of a 
general outline of the succession of occupational ^velopment 
industry in which processing and fabricating operations are 
dynamic factors, industry and commerce are two conponent parts 
which together acx:o\int for the economic development and Increase 
the coRplexity of occupations. Thus the occupational develop- 
ment in Industry is very much correlated with economic develo- 
rasnt of society, which in turn determines the stage of 
civilisation. Therefore, it is a vast and eonplex activity 
which embraces all the functions Involved in processing and 
fabricating operations and other services connected with the 
industry and commerce which arise because of the facjis of 



(i) the diversity of natiiral resoiirces and their geographical 
distritaition; (ii) the differences of human wants; (iii) the 
division of labour? and (iv) the need for satisfaction of human 
■wants. 

In ancient and mediaeval periods where people concen- 
trated in one place? villages, towns and cities sprang up; and 
the advantages of living in a society and division of labour 
were brought into fore-front. As the development continued, 
times changed and with advancing civilisation and the growth 
of city life, it became more difficult to satisfy even the 
sinplest needs. Moreover, the needs also became more 
elaborate followed by a number of complex economic functions 
pursued by individuals. Naturally man began to specialise in 
the production for which he had the strongest aptitude and in 
which he had the best advantages. So the division of labour 
resulted and the exchange of goods developed. The basis of this 
exchange was surplus production due to skilled labour involved 
in the pursuit of an occupation. The Robinson Crusoe econony 
changed into the Barter econon^. in our country the j^rter 
system existed with Aryan society in Vedic period and is still 
in vogue predondn^ly in the rural areas. Because of the 
Barter economy, specialisation in production took place and 
subsequently craftmanship developed considerably. So the 
occupations became hereditary. There was no inter-mediary at 
that time, with the passage of time money economy was introduced 
civilisa’tlon developed and conditions became far more complica- 



Prom the very beginning three principal types of 
industry^ each predominant throughout a prolonged but ill- 
defined ^och, have existed in various parts of the region and 
country. “The first is the handicraft system closely associated 
with craft guilds and prevailing almost xmiversally untill the 
15th century. The second is the domestic type, which, intro- 
ducing industrial capitalism, was prevalent in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The third is factory type, which 
first arising on a considerable scale in England during the 
second half of the 18th century gained ascendancy in France 
with second quarter and in Germany in the third quarter of the 
19th century and then spread all over the world”. Therefore, 
the processing and faixricating operations underwent tremedous 
changes with the stages of economic development and the 
conse^ent growth of civilisation which resulted in the multi- 
plicity of occupations and the division of labour. 

1,7, Division of Labour ; 

Proper division of labour occurred at first not within 
the tribe but as between the tribes. In tribal structxire of 
the Aryan society during the Vedlc period, the division of 
labour was along lines which were longitudinal or horizontal 
rather than transverse or vertical. Crafts were essentially 
separate one from another and in each craft, the individual 
group of wortetrs within the same economic unit carried the work 
of manufacture through all the required stages from the extrac- 
tion and collecticai of raw materials to the placing of the 
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product in the market. The basic unit of the Aryan society 
had been the family. The workers engaged were mostly from the 
same family or at most from the same tribe. There was an 
exceptional stability, not only in the supply of labour and 
of raw materials but also of the conditions of the sale of the 
products. There was regular inter-tribal exchange of goods# 
sometimes with a conplex organisation. However# there was a 
clearly marked separation of functions between the sexes. 

Intra-comrnunal occupational differentiation appears 
with the decay of the tribal society during the later vedic 
period. The mixing of different ethnic strains and the 
introduction of slave labour utilising the strange love and 
skill of the aliens, created necessary conditions for speciali- 
sation of skills and growth of internal exchange and the 
separation of occupations as economic entities. This tendency 
was further developed during the ancient and mediaeval periods 
when several neighbo\irlng tribes or communities came closer 
imder a political aut1x>rity which provided a peaceful environ- 
ment for the development of skill according to their natural 
aptitude and so they maintained a high standard of craftmanship 
and at the same time specialisation in crafts took place on a 
large scale and consequently a clear-cut division of labour 
followed the eccxiomic and industrial development. 

However, the social division although started at the 
earliest, took a concrete shape with the appearance of “so 
called wage work**, reaching the stage in which the worker owned 



the tools and customers provided the raw materials. As a man 
with a trade# ready to serve any one for condensation, the 
craft^n became an individual of public character. Thus he 
assumed the performance of certain public functions and may# 
therefore# be said to have filled a public office. The 
blacljsroiths # goldsmiths and the carpenters of villages serve 
as exairples. Therefore, the craftman of the present day in our 
villages is like a public official whereas the craftman of 
wage-work period was a coiraniunal official. Their occupations 
since long had been recognised imder social category and had 
always been more than a special skill. Barter econony being 
replaced by money econony which made a headway later on; the 
practice of twjrking up customer's material was being replaced 
by the better known form of handicraft organisation in which 
the workers owned not only the tools but also the raw materials 
and in some cases also the workshAp. The processes of manufac- 
tures were few and siitdle and the machinery used was crude and 
in— expensive. Articles of all kinds were literally handmade. 
The term handicraft denotes *a form of industry not only based 
on hand labour but devoid of capitalistic element also ' . The 
family or a family reinforced by a very small number of helpers 
was the unit of industrial organisation for the hundicrafts. 

But later on# the Crafts organised into Guilds and 
public corporations, which furthered the economic interests of 
their members and at the same time they also assumed responsi- 
bility for providing needed goods of assured quality at 
moderate prices to the customers. The most note-worthy feature 
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of l:his system was the organisation of * the work-people * . A 
craft guild was an association of artisans of the same occupa- 
tion, The weavers might constitute one? the candlemakers a 
second? the goldsmiths a third, the blacksmiths a fourth and 
so on. A monopoly was aimed at by them. The craft guilds 
ensured a fair living to the worker and the master craftsman 
and also a good standard of craftmanship. Mutual help in 
sickness and j^erty was an essential part of their organisation. 
It also affordedanple opportunities for the technical training 
of workers. There were three defined grades of workmen vis. 
the masters, the journeyman and the apprentices. Later on the 
Merchant Guilds, an association of persons engaged in the trade 
of handicraft products, also came into being. 

The Guild system served a varied and highly useful 
purpose as the technological aspect of occupation and made an 
ever higher development of skills than had hitherto been the 
rule, although they became less individualised. In other words 
all meirtoers of an occupation conformed roughly to a certain 
standard of performance. Regarding the economic aspect, there 
was a vertical split in the industrial production. The 
manufactxaring process separated into phases being carried on 
under one roof but into ind^endent industrial branches. Thus 
the mutual exchange between specialised economies, which now 
produced for the outside rather than for direct satisfaction 
of their owi needs, was necessitated and at the same tiire this 
aimed at the maintenance of traditional standards of living 
rather than large profit, socially, the Guild system gave 
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birth to a new type of property i.e, industrial capital and 
created a new category of property~class wMch aspired for its 
social and political iirportance. The exercise of an occupation 
was not a matter of individual choice now but a privilege of 
the hereditary Guild membership. An occupation thus became a 
function of social status. The occupational practices now 
began to be regulated by rules and regulations framed Jyy Guild 
councils* 

The growth of capitalism and the increasing application 
of capital to industry caused the geographical changes in the 
distribution of industry and also contributed to the disinte- 
gration of guild society. The growth of a centralised state 
organisation^ in this field, the unification of large economic 
areas and the radical changes in the techniques of production 
and distribution resulted in a re-grouping of occupations and 
eventually in the creation of new occupational order^ Where 
the division of labour in handicraft system imiltiplied and it 
created independent economic units. The supply of labour under 
contract system gave birth to new forn® of industrial organisa- 
tion and it made a permanent class of wage workers. The 
industrial society was now divided into two antagonistic 
classes of the capitalist entrepreneurs and the proletariat; 
and the social functions of the old occupational corporations 
passed on to the state. Some of these changes became manifest 
under the contract system which was a nat\iral outgrowth of the 
splitting up of production among so many crafts so that they 
could no longer depend upon local markets. "A wholesale 
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merchant thus came in between the producer and his market y the 
production lost thereby his economic independence and the 
distribution process, hither to a sinple matter of personal 
contact between producer and consumer, was now turned into a 
series of functionally related services with separate business 
organisations". The new type of enployer was now primarily 
a merchant. He was not a craftsnan. He gave his attention to 
purchases and sales on considerable scale and neither worked 
with his own hand nor spent time in the supervision of manufac- 
tiire; so the profit motive took upper hand as a necessary 
condition for the fulfilment of contracts. 

Coiimercialisation and later on mechanisation of 
industry, introduced a phase of domestic system which became 
the fore-runner of the modern factory system. Production was 
now carried on by a controlling owner who hired employees to 
operate machines. The emergence of the entrepreneurs and the 
merchants on the scene gave rise to capitalism which iinderbid 
relentlessly the products of the artisans, A social consequence 
of this change was that the artisans lost their ind^endence 
and also ownership and control of the tools and nmterials and 
could live only by finding employment as hired workers who used 
the equipnents owned privately by the enterpreneurs. Therefore, 
we find a marked shift from production for use to production 
for sale, and then to production for sale at profit leading to 
accumulation of private wealth. This process gave birth to the 
modem industrial capitalism. 
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As the industrial revolution was followed greater 
corrrorcial activity, so the factory succeeded in suppressing 
the domestic units of industry, putting out the contract 
system, unlike England and other European coimtries, the 
industrial revolution in India was the result of the forces 
generated abroad. The machine made goods with which the Indian 
artisans had to compete were turned out not in India hut in 
British factories. The disengaged industrial population had, 
therefore, to fall back on land and thus the rural character 
of the country was accentuated. In the factory, division of 
labour, based on productive operations into more or less sinple 
manipulative acts entrusted to separate workers, skilled work 
was differentiated from unskilled and heavy from light. The 
factory system created permanent categories of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour, while the handicraft system had 
gradations of masters, joiirneymen and apprentices. Factory 
workers never mastered all the stages of production even in a 
highly specialised branch of industry. They were aided and 
directed by entirely a new class of higher Industrial officials, 
specialised in technical and business training. The capitalist 
entrepreneur too, concerned with commercial aspects solely 
tinder this system, now assumed a general technical supervision 
of productive process also. 


lation : 


With mechanisation, the Mfei.chine became the master and 


workers its servant. All the craf-^^nanship was of no avail now. 
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The use of machinery further encouraged the division of labour 
or specialisation. Every worker became a specialist in a 
part of the product only. He even now goes to work irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether he likes it or not, just to earn his 
wages. He does not, however, want money for its own sake but 
for what it will buy. He gets it as much as possible to 
satisfy his wants. If he could get all these without work, he 
would not go to work. This is in fact true of everybody who 
contributes towards economic activity. Because of such a 
condition prevailing in society, the true proletariat began to 
come up. The free labour now owned neither the tools, nor the 
raw materials nor the workshops? he had now to subanit to a 
discipline iirposed by a technical process which he did not even 
understand. 

He accepted the job which he did not like and worked 
under unpleasant conditions. He accepted the wages which were 
not adequate for his actual or subjective needs. The eiiployer 
might care more for his machines which were owned by him 
rather than for the workers who might be treated as expendable. 
The worker had no interest in the success of the industry or 
in the quality or price of the product. Rather he became a 
hand without face and an item in the inventory of industrial 
equipments. The factory workers* labour power was purchased 
like a commodity. Therefore, this new industrial system and 
the occupational differentiation brought forth a change in 
relationship beti«^en the occupation as a social grouping and 
the 00B|gKB%i.fc|:V0-spii'it%-H^-4fee-R@w-ey8%ei»y society as 'a whole. 
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Under the progressive technique and the coitpetitive 
spirit of the new system, corporative organisations of handi- 
craft era disintegrated and lost their traditional and monopo- 
listic inportance. Their schemes of rules and regulations 
were now replaced by the enactments passed first by the 
territorial state and then by the National Government and later 
on by the new capitalist bourgeosie. These enactments still 
contained the traditional scheme of corporative organisation to 
certain extent tut, however, they assured freedom of occupa- 
tional choice. The occupation now ceased to be an office, 
rather it became a duty recognised and enforced by authority. 

It was now a social ftmction, assumed by each individual at 
his own personal inclination and economic necessity and he 
pursued it without much authoritarian interference. 

Emancipation of occupational life released the energies 
of the people, motivating them to a more vigorous, although not 
always a socially efficient, pursuit of economic occupation. 

This emancipation was not a true freedom of occupations because 
they might become available only to all those whose inclinations 
and natural tfifts would fit them for such a work. Actually a 
genuine freedom of occupational choice would involve the facts 
of; Ci) the availability of opportunities? {ii) the unlimited 
scope of discretion in choosing among them? and (iii) a coirplete 
harmony between the individual and his job. But these facts 
obviously do not conform to the conditions prevailing in the 
modem society. 





Although the formal emancipation of occupation dispensed 
with many tangible obstacles in the attainment of the ideal, 
yet a great nsny factors still operate to prevent a perfect 
correlation between the individual's capacity and his occupa- 
tional utilisation. The inprovemants in transport, conroinica- 
tion and organisation of labour narket have minimised the inpact 
of geographical factors and consequently have favoxured the 
occupational mobility to a certain extent. But still there 
are a number of factors operating against this trend which 
might be due to (i) the social associations which bind the 
worJser to his older residences? (ii) the social stratification 
prevailing in the society? (ili) the \ineven physical capacities 
and mental faculties of workers and unequal opportunities for 
the development and cultivation of their such natiiral gifts? 

(iv) the costly and long drawnout process of vocational 
training? and (v) the inni.gr ation barriers etc. 

Despite the above obstacles, there is now a considerable 
degree of occupational mobility. But as most of the occupations 
need some special training, a change of occupation necessarily 
entails individual sacrifice and social waste. The workers of 
a particular occupation develop a sort of mentality of exclu- 
siveness and regard their job as a matter of privilege to be 
passed cm to the new comers only under certain specified 
conditions. These conditions might constitute the process of 
a long apprenticeship in the specialised skill of trade, a 
special social background in some liberal professions or 
governmental or public undertaking services or simplj^ a contact 
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with the right clique for a ‘pull ' . The pre-requisites mentioned 
above are now very invaluable in securing an appointment to the 
higher paid jobs in the industrially oriented modern society. 
Social and regional differences also actively disturb the 
normal occupational distribution to a great extent, A particular 
ethnic group likes certain jobs, while, others dislike them, 
sometimes on economically rational grounds, Ixit occasionally 
because of certain prejudices only. In modern society women 
have also freedom to persue occupations. The formal limitation 
upon their freedom of occupational choice has now little 
inportance. The women’s work which lost its iirportance with 
the decline in the economic significance of household industry, 
has regained it since the emergence of industrial capitalism, 
because of anple opportunities for employment available to them 
outsicte the home. However, they face competition from men on 
several grounds. 

As in good old days, every roan is at work today. The 
agriculturist is busy in the fields sowing the seed and reaping 
the harvest. The factory worker is controlling the machine, 
feeding them with raw materials which are converted into 
finished goods. The miner is extracting mineral deposits from 
beneath the earth’s surface. The office assistant is maintain- 
ing records in the office. The doctor is attending patients 
in his consulting room. The lawyer is pleading the case in the 
Gourtrocsii. The teacher is teaching his subject in the classroom. 
The transport workers is carrying persons and goods from one 
place to another, so on and so forth. The rationale of 



economic activity is to satisfy human needs 


The economic activity is generally grouped into four 
divisions i.e, the extractive, the constructive or manufac- 
turing, the commercial and the direct services. The extractive 
activity is concerned with the raising of crops from the soil 
or obtaining various forms of wealth from beneath the surface 
of the earth. The rrenufacturing activity consists of the 
working up of raw materials into finished products, while the 
coiTtnercial or distributive group deals with the transfer of 
the finished goods from the centres of man-ufactures to the 
consumers and the raw materials from the producers to the 
manufacturers. This group Includes a good variety of persons 
engaged in the distribution and collection work such as trans- 
port agencies, banks, insurance conpanies, wholesalers; 
retailers etc. The last group of persons engaged in direct 
services are in fact increasing the efficiency and saving the 
time of the more directly productive workers, although they 
are not eaigaged themselves in the production of material 
commodities. These services include those of protective types 

also such as done by soldiers, policemen, etc. The 

/ 

persons engaged in such professions also form 'the part and 
parcel of this group, 

1,9, Significance of Present study : 

The significance of occupational distribution of 
population of ft region lies in the fact that it clearly reveals 
the economic characteristics of the p€»ople living thepe. The 
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occupational structure refers to the varieties, nature and 
distritsition of occupations and the population and its cate- 
gories engaged in them. “There is a close relationship between 
the development of an econon^ on the one hand and the occupa- 
tional structxjre on the other and economic progress is generally 
associated with certain distinct, necessary and predictable 
changes in occupational structure“ . Therefore, any change in 
the occupational structure may be an indication of economic 
growth, in other words, the growth and prosperity of a region 
are to a large extent dependent on (i) the size of its worlcing 
population; (ii) the types of its occupations; (iii) the 
coirposition and structure of its worlcing population; and (iv) 
the trend of urbanisation. 

The rise of worlcing population and its increasing 
proportion to the total population of a region are important 
factors of its economic growth. They would lead to more 
production, if the entire labour force is gainfully engaged 
in economic activities. More productivity would mean more per 
capita income. The rising proportion of worlcing population is 
boiind to lower the Dependency Ratio i.e, ratio of the burden 
of unproductive consumers on the worlcing population. 

The engagement of the labour force in varied categories 
of occupations has its own significance, because all the 
economic activities are not equally gainful in respect of wages 
and rewards which differ widely from one occupation to another; 
from one place to another and from tine to time and so the 



labour force has the wide range of choice to choose more gainful 
occupations. The per capita income is also dependent on the 
nature and scope of particular occupation. For exaitple^ the 
per capita income of an agricultural laboxirer can not be equal 
to that of an industrial worker and the same can not be equal 
to its nanagerial eocecutive in the same factory. 

The conposition of labour force by age and s®c indicates 

f) 

indirectly thei" economic conditions o f the people of a region. 
Generally the persons of non-effective age groups are not 
gainfully enployed and therefore their contributions to the 
productivity of the region are lower than those of the persons 
of effective age groups in the same occupation, similarly the 
female workers do not contribute as much as the male workers 
in the same or different occupations of a region. 

The conposition of the laboiur force by rural and urban 
classes is also of much significance because usually the rural 
functions are not as much ramnerative as the urban functions 
which differ widely from the agricultural activities. The 
rural functions are mostly traditional whereas the urban 
functions are more diversified and so more gainful. 

The inter-occupational conparison of two different 
periods and two different areas would show that particular 
occupations attract more people than others because of their 
more remunerative attractions. The choice of occupations is 
determined by socio-economic values also. The occupational 
distribution of population of a region is dependent mainly on 
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its physical# social# cultural, economic and demographic 
conditions. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh is considered as demographically 
saturated region, wherein over-population, poverty, mass 
unenployment, underemployment , illiteracy etc. are widespread. 
They are now attracting the attention of otir planners# economists# 
legislators, administrators and others for solution due to rapid 
growth of population in recent years. The poverty and baclcward- 
ness of Eastern Uttar Pradesh are well iciown all over the 
country and they are so pressing that a large number of people 
have emigrated to other parts of this state and also to other 
states of India, particularly to Maharastra, Gujarat, west 
l^ngal, Assam etc. 

The study of occupational distribution of population is 
very essential for understanding the economy of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, The whole economy needs its gearing through inplemen- 
tation of development plans to transform the age-old traditional 
caste structured rural society of the region into an industria- 
lised one. The plans for economic development launched so far 
in the region have made no significant change in its occupational 
structure# although tendencies are afoot towards some fruitful 
results. 

In view of the culturo-economic conditions prevailing 
in the region# it is quite clear that the present economic 
structure of Eastern Uttar Pradesh can not provide sufficient 
number of jobs to reduce the bacld.og of unemployment and as to 



engage those who will enter into the labour force in the years 
to come. The tenporal and areal variations of occupations! 
distribution of population are indicative of the physical, 
socio-economic and demographic conditions of the region. There 
is need for more progressive plans for economic development. 

This may be Initiated xmder the frame work of Rolling Plans 
which envisage enployment oriented production progrartsiBs in 
different sectors of econony. Any such study for the region 
must have special significance. 

1*10, A critique ? 

Although a systematic population geography is a new 

branch of geography, yet considerable work has now been done 

in this field in India and abroad. However, they mostly relate 

to the distribution, density and growth of population and have 
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neglected other characteristics, scholars like G.T, Trewartha 
have pleaded for the development of population geography as a 
separate branch of systematic geography. Trewartha was the 
first person who started a graduate course in population geogra- 
phy in 1954 and also Initiated research students in this field, 
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Dr. G,s, Oosal took up the lead in India in this respect. 

Although a number of articles on population dealing 
mainly with its distribution, density and growth have appeared 
in Indian Journals, yet there has been a lack of geographic 
studies on other aspects of population, such as sex ratio, 
literacy, religious composition, occupational structure, urbani- 
sation etc. Some articles have been published on these aspects 



also tftit a very few have appeared on the occupational structure 
of population in the cotintry, 
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The first article on the occupational structure of 

India's rural population was published in 1958, It was based 

on what emerged on a map, where the proportion of non~ 

agricultural population to the total population was plotted. 

It focussed our attention on the spatial distribution and 

regional variation in the occupational structure of rural 
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population, Mitra in his article published in 1967 analysed 
the changes in the occupational structure of India's population 
during 1951-61 and noted some significant trends of shift from 
agricultural and non-agricultural activities, 
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The contribution of Mehta (1967) relates to the 

regional pattern of rural female wor]d.ng force in India. 
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Chandra (1967) conducted a study on P njab's rural female 

working force. The occupational structure of rural population 
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of P\injab had been studied by G,s, Gosal and Krishna (1965), 
Km Sheila Roy^^ (1972) in her thesis examined temporal trends 
of changing occupational pattern of population in Uttar Pradesh 
during the period 1901-71. 

The present volume attempts to present a critical 
analysis of the occupational distribution of population in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh based on geographical backgroiind. in view 
of the socio-economic and culturo-deraographic trends of the 
region, some meaningful suggestions have been made to be under- 
taken in the years to cone for providing suitable enployiiBnt 



opportunities to all males and females willing to offer their 
services to the labour force. The study of occupational 
distribution of population on a regional basis is, therefore, 
more meaningful and significant. 

* Meagre worlc has been done in the country on a regional 
pattern in respect of occupational structxire of population and 
hence it must deserve the attention of scholars in geography. 
This aspect of population geography is so wide and meaningful 
that one may go on worJcing in this field and yet he will always 
find scope for further researches. 

1.11, Methods of Investigation and Approach : 

The present study has been mainly dependent on the 
Census Re^rts of Uttar Pradesh and on the Census Handbooks of 
the Districts TOitiprised in the region, other relevant litera- 
ture and statistical analyses have also been thoroughly consul- 
ted, The study has further been supplemented by the suitable 
references, maps, charts, diagrams etc. at appropriate places 
to clarify the con^Jlexities of spatio-tenporal and socio- 
economic trends of the occupational distribution of population 
in Eastern Uttar Pradesh and their variations both in rural as 
well as wban areas. 

Both qualitative assessjpents and quantitative measure- 
ments of the occupational distribution of population of this 
region have been atteicpted as far as possible because they are 
necessary eonaponents of research strategy. Qualitative evalua- 
tions provide purpose and direction to the study “• and 



quantification gives it necessary accuracy, precision and depth. 
The qualitative measurements have made it possible to understand 
the magnitude of variations in the occupational distribution of 
population of the region so as to arrive at qualitative judge- 
ments of a higher order. 

Field studies undertaken have clarified many aspects 
and have helped a lot in the analysis, interpretation and 
correlation of the variables. The conclusions have been worked 
out hj taking into consideration the economic developments 
vis-a-vis working population of the region and their conparisons 
in relation to other states of India as well as some other 
countries of the world, suggestions have been putforth for the 
adoption of enployrrent oriented production prograimes for the 
region within the frame work of plans of economic development 
based on the need of the people keeping in view the resources 
of the area. 

The approach of this study is basically functional as 
it tries to present the existing occupational distribution of 
population of the region as having been evolved out of its 
adjustments to the geographic background and the socio-economic 
and culturo-demographic conditions of the people residing in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Field investigations have played an 
important role in the identification, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of relevant data. 

It is believed, the present work will serve its piirpose 
and prove as useful base for further studies of similar nature. 
Let the high hopes of this study be translated into action as 
far as possible. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PHTSICAL SETTINO 


2.1. Location 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh occupies the eastern portion of 

the state of Uttar Pradesh and includes the three Administrative 

Divisions of Varanasi# GoraMipur and Faizabad < occluding 

Barahanki District) together with a part of Allahabad District 

(Soroan# Phulpur and Handia Tahsils only) of Allahabad Division. 

It stretches from 23^52 'N to 28®24'N latitudes and from 81*^30 'E 

to 84®39'E longitudes# cxavering a geographical area of nearly 
2 

80 #761 km lying mainly in the Middle Ganga Plain and extending 
for about S50 kms from north to south and about 375 kms from 
west to east. The region occupies 27,43 percent of the total 
geographical area of this state but acco\int8 for 35.37 percent 
of its total population. The Districtwise details of area and 
population have already been mentioned in the Chapter 1 of this 
thesis. 

Eastern Uttar Pradtesh is indeed a culturo-^x>nomic unit 
of great significance, it has an irregular shape and is 
bordered on the north by Nepal# on the east fay the State of 
Bihar# and on the south by the State of Madhya Pradesh. On 
the west it merges with the central part of Uttar Pradesh. 


2.2. Structural Growth 


.y# the Eastern Uttar Pradesh is divided 


into two laroad regions* (i) The Ganga-<aiaghra Plain and 
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{ii) The Southern uplands. The Ganga-<3haghra Plain with its 
almost feat\ 2 reless monotony forn® a part of the Great Plain 
of India, representing a geo logi cal contlmmm of the western 
part of the same plain. This plain is built up by the sediments 
of the Himalaya's brought down by numerous rivers e.g. Ganga, 
Yamuna, <3haghra etc. and their trlimtaries. This plain was 
subjected in the past to many transformations before it reached 
the present stage, indeed "There have been nximerous changes 
in the chief drainage lines of North India since later tertiary 
times I changes which inf act have produced a complete reversal 

1 

of the directions of flow of the chief rivers of North India". 

After the rise of (^x Hin d Plateau, the big river Imown 
as ’Indo-Brahma* or ‘siwalik* was disraeratoered and turned into 
those inportant drainage systems. The easterly system (middle 
portion of indo-Brahma) was knowi as Ganga and it sought its 
flow back to the Bay of Bengal which at that time extended far 
north than its present position. In due coiirse this river 
covered almost the entire region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh with 
a thick mantle of sediments brought down by its mighty flow and 
numerous tributaries, like other parts, this porticai of the 
Great Plain is also very young geologically. The westerly 
system sought its flow to the Arabian sea which extended in the 
past over the entire portion of Rajasthan, Prom this origi- 
nated tlw Indus system and the famous garaswati river of the 
old Hindu scriptures, from which later on was bom Yamuna which 
Joined the Ganga systare near Prayag. ibe original flow of the 
Indo^iaralmw in the north east maintained its course and was 
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Imown as Brahmaputra system. 

2.3. Geological structxare 
(1) The Ganga-Ghaghra Plain 

Geologists believe that there was a huge trough between 
the Himalayas in the north and older dissected plateau and its 
hills in the south. Later on it was filled up with alluvial 
sediments brought down bf the rivers coming from Himalayas and 
formed almost a level plain with its general slope from north- 
west to south-east, toiown as the Gangs plain which extended to 
the south up to the District of Mirzapur and there it reached 
the abrupt scarp of the flat topped low hills into which the 
Vindhyan ranges had descended thenselves in this region. 

The nature of this trough and the thicJmess of the 
alluvial deposits in this plain are not Icnown (^finitely, but 
undoubtedly this plain is vast and it varies in thickness from 
one part to the other. Because of the immense thickness of 
the sediments filling up this plain, the exact shape of the 
trough below this can not be ascertained. However, the 
JUsro-magnetic survey of the Ganga Valley (1956) has thrown new 
light on its shape, form and depth and it does not support the 
possibilities of frontal plains formed by either a fore-deep 
or a deep rift valley as postulated by Oldham, Suess, Burrard 
and otii^rs. It has further disclosed that average alluvial 
tMckness of the plain may not wccteed l,300 to 1,400 metres 
with varying depth from one part to the other. The depth of 
alluvial deposits thins out near the vindhyan uplands .in the 
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south l»it increases much in the north while approaching the 
Hinalayas. It is believed that the sector# south of Ghaghra 
and East of Paizabad-Allahabad rail line has an average thick~ 
ness of 1,500 to 3,000 metres. ♦‘It is indicated that the 
entire region has suffered a great down warping due to the 
Himalayan upheaval. There are evidences of some pre-existing 
basins also*. The basal rocte seem to have faulted transversely 
at places where earthquakes occurred. 

The alluvial deposits consist of sediments of fluviatile 
or subaerial formations of gravel, clay, silt, mud or sand, 
brought down by rivers. Gravel and sand deposits become scarce 
as the distance away from the hills in the north and also from 
the Uplands in the south increases. One peculiar feature of 
the plain, particularly of the older alluvial tract, is the 
presence of irregular nodular concretions of lime, commonly 
known as kankar and found below the surface at different levels. 
This plain is divi<ted into two parts based on its formation 
and geological history? (a) The Bhangar or Bangar Plain- which « 
made of the older alluvial corresponding in age to the middle 
Pleistocene and occupying the higher grounds of the plain; and 
<b) The Khadar Plain - which is built up by the alluvium of 
recent origin occupying the lower areas, mostly the tracts 
covered by the annual floods on both sides of the rivers and 
it is still w^r formation by the aggradational work of the 
rivers* The Bangar tracts are subjects to large scale fluvial 
and subeerial erosions. 



(li) The Southern Uplands 

The Southern uplands occuj^ing mostly the hilly 
District of Mirzapur in the southern part of this plain are 
related to the Peninsular bloc3<s of India in geological forn«- 
tion and age. This upland tract extends in the west to the 
former Vindhya Pradesh region, now a part of Madhya Pradesh, 
in the south to the hilly areas of Kairnur and in the east to 
the dissected forest clad part of Palamau District of Bihar. 

The whole tract is often termed as * BaghelMiand ' , 

Geologically, the Southern Uplands are more conplex and 
can be divided into the two distinct formations! (a) The 
sedimentary rocks of vindhyan origin stretching from the summit 
of vindhyan scarps southwards to the Kairnur range north of the 
Sone Gorge? and (b) The metamorphic rocks of diverse origin, 
prevailing mostly in the sonepar country in the south. For a 
detailed geological description, the wixile area may be divided 
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into the following five subtracts t (a) The Vindhyan Tableland? 
(b) The Kairnur Hills? (c) The Sone Valley Gorge? (d) The Hilly 
tract south" of Sone gorge; and (e) The singrauli Basin, These 
subtracts extend in longitudinal strips from east to west* 

The other geological formation of importance is the 
fertile black soil, which occupies the western portion of the 

* structure and Pl^siography* These are based ons- 

(i) O.s.l* Volume V Part l 

(ii) G»S*I, volume VI Part li 

(iii) lten,G,s,I* Volumes vii and xxxi 

(iv) Mirzapur, h Ga^ietteet* Volume XSVII 
Compiled and Edited by D*L. Darake-Brochman I*C.s, 

Edited 1911 , Allahabad. 
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Kalmar tableland. This Is derived from the disintegration of 
the basaltic rocks of ]Decean Trap origin. 


2.4, Relief 

On the basis of relief the entire region of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh may again be divided into two physiographic 
units! (i) The Ganga-Ghaghra Plain? and (ii) The Southern 
Uplands. 

CD Relief of the Ganga~Ghaghra Plain 

The Ghanga-Ghaghra plain formed between two mountainous 
regions# one in the north and the other in the south# generally 
presents a monotonous featureless aggradational surface. 

However# some physiographic contrasts of the region divide it 
into three subunits » (a) The Tarai region? (b> The Ganga-Ghaghra 
Itoabj and (c) The Plain tract south of Ganga. 


(a) The Tarai Region 

The Tarai region extends irrmediately below the Bhabar 
tract in its south lying mostly in Nepal and covering the 
northern portions of Bahraich, Gonda# Basti# GoraJdipiir and 
Deoria iiistricts of this region. It deserves a separate 


Tarai or Teraii tmma moist land? A low marshy stretch of 
country infested with reeds# tall grasses and scrub forests 
and conspicuous by the "Ubiquitous presence of water", 

Bhabar I Literally means "porous land*# locally known as 
«U3diar Bhurai* - Waterless forests - A "dry* boulder strewn 
tract# usually covered with forests# but remarkable for 
the virtual absence of surface water. 
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description because topographically i|. presents different 
relief characteristics than the plain region in the south. The 
difference is caused primarily due to the relative proximity 
of the Himalayas and the adjoining Bhabar tract, which hardly 
maintains any surface drainage. The bulk of water contributed 
by rainfall and carried by numerous small streair® loses itself 
into the gravel d^osits and porous soils of the Bhabar tract 
and reappears in its south by syphonic action in a line of 
copious springs turning the land of moist tarai region into 
swamps and marshes. Naturally the geological history and 
topographical details of the plain formed in the south are 
interwoven with those of the Bhabar and the foothills, although 
the exact nature of their connections remains a matter of 
discussion. Slope and relief are the two inportant elements 
of surface configuration which is determined largely by the 
geological structures and the topographical evolution of a 
region. 

Geologically the least conspicuous but physiographically 
the most monotonous is the physical Jt^ndgcape-of the tarai 
region. As regards the texture and builcMp on micro-pattern 
it is a low-lying level plain with slight undulations here and 
there, particularly in the extreme north, where the whole 
surface appears to be --broken by large rivers, such as Ghaghra, 
Rapti, Gandak etc, and their numerous affluents which coirto this 
region in an intricate pattern. The Dundwa range is the only 
outlier that approaches the northern Gonda-Bahraich frontier 



for a few IdLloinetres, Some physical landscape features of local 
importance are also noticed at places such as the river bluffs. 

The taral region was built up 1:^ the alluvial deposits 

of fine sediments during the pleistocene and subrecent times. 

Its formation commenced after the final upheaval of Himalayas. 

It is essentially a subregion of the Ganga plain. Its general 

slope from north-west to south-east is very sHyht, hardly 1.5 

metre to a km. However, the transverse section from North to 

South shows the slopes of 1,5 to 3,75 metres per km. The 

Bahraich upland, which forms a \miform fall of about 20 km width 

is 12 metre above the general level and is an exception. As 

the tarai gradually slopes to the south and imperceptibly merges 

with the Great Plain? it is an uphill task to demarcate its 

southern boundary. ‘Tentatively it passes through northern 

part of Padrauna Tahsil of Deoria District and Maharajganj and 

Pharenda Tahsils of Gorakhpur District. Westwards it follows 

the tortuous course of Rapti ^^iver upto Bhinga pargana of 

Bahraich District, and onwards it includes a major portion of 

Nanpara Tahsil of the same District, It can not be demarcated 
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by any fixed line but only by a transitional none*. 

<b) The <^nga-Ghaghra Doab 

Below the tarai region, the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab extends 
southwards upto the Districts of Allahabad, Mirzapur and 
Varanasi, except their portions occupied by southern uplands. 

The alluvial sediments deposited in this plain vary in size and 
shape and consist of silts and clays with occasional gravel and 



sand accumalations and they divide the plain into two popular 
classes: (i) The Bhangar or Hangar tract which occupies the 
higher grounds above the annual flood level or intindation 
surface and has no fresh layers of sediments year by year; 

(ii) The Khadar or Khadir tract which occupies the low ground 
of the flood plains and has eveiry year fresh deposition of 
sediments# enriching the soil with organic matter^ moisture and 
the required minerals making easy the cultivation of crops 
without much ploughing and practically with no irrigation and 
manuring throughout the year. 

The almost featureless level of this plain from one end 
to another and the monotony of its relief never appear/ to lo^se 
their charm and attraction until the hills are approached either 
in the north or in the south# However# as regards small topo- 
graphical facets# the plain is not without interest* in general# 
the plain is below 100 metre above the mean sea level except in 
the north west. In the east it slopes doi«i to below 75 metre 
above the mean sea level (Fig. 3). Thus the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab 
is fairly a level plain with a general slope from north-west to 
south-east. 

The ordinary dead level of the plain is# however# 
occasionally marked by gentle undulations caused due to numerous 
drainage lines. In the vicinity of rivers and streams# the 
flatness of level is broken the presence of bluffs in the 
upper courses and by the ox— bow— lakes# the remnants of the old 
beds of rivers or the occasionally found badlands and ravines 
in the lower courses. 
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(c) The Plain Tract south of Ganga 

More pronounced relief is, however, noticed when this 
plain tract meets with the vindhyan uplands in the south of 
the Ganga Valley, There the Vindhyan outliers dot the surface 
in the Districts of Allahabad, Mirzapur and Varanasi, They 
have a typical topography consisting of the small flat topped 
hills and heavily eroded hilloclcs, separated by broad emibayments 
of alluvial flats created by the aggradational action of rivers 
debouching with heavy loads on way to the plain* This area may 
be termed as a 'bordering belt' or a 'transitional zone* which 
is rather a 'contact zone' of few kms in width. South of this 
tract the typical slopes with rugged topography form the 
characteristics of the southern uplands. 

This plain tract extends to the south of the Ganga 
Valley convering an area of about 1,500 kin^ bet^i^en Ganga river 
and the Vindhyan Uplands. It varies greatly in width from 
north to south. At some places as at Chunar and Vindhyaehal, 
the hills advance to the very bank of this river, while at 
other places, t^ scarp is 16 kms or even more away from the 
river. There are a large number of water courses in this tract 
forming the drainage of the hills, alternated by broad span of 
alluvial divides, considerably broken by ravines. The low-lying 
areas situated between the divides and the courses of rivers 
or streams have varying sizes. 

In the north most of the saryupar or the Trans-Ghaghra 
plain is covered by the smcxjth surface of the tarai region b^ 
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in the south the Gangapar plain presents a 'transitional zone* 
of relief,"^ 

Cii) The Relief of the Southern Uplands 

The Southern uplands include the 5^indhyan hills in its 
north part and a portion of the Kairaur range in its south part 
and they have the average height of about 220 metres above the 
mean sea level. They extend in length for about 114 tar® from 
east to vjest. The width of this sul^region varies from 32 Jons 
to 48 kms from north to south. This tract covers an area of 
about 4,500 Its southern boundary is formed by the KMmur 

range which has an average height of about 400 metres above the 
sea level. After sinking into a series of low hills in the 
centre, where the plateau presents an abrupt precipice over- 
hanging the valley of the sone river, this tract rises again 
sweeping southwards^ river into the great crag of Mangeswar, the 
fort crowned rock of Bijaigarh, and the Bagdhaua peak which is 
B&em above Argarh. This tableland is irregular in its sxurface 
which is intersected everywhere hs^ low wooded ridges lying 
between the valleys watered by hill torrents, some of which 
find their ways to the courses of Karamnasa and Chandra-Prabha 
rivers* 

In the south-west, this tract descends with a gentle 
slope towards the valley of Belan river. In its soutlwrn 
extremity precipitions with an almost vertical descent of about 
450 metres are found extending from ^st to east in narrow 
tr«®iches, sometimes 8 to 16 kii» in width, reaching the tectonic- 



circum-erosional gorge of river Sone, usually this river bed 
is flat but is flanked fay precipitious -walls. 

2 

The sonepar upland (covering an area of about 4^3CX> km ) 
mainly consists of gorges, open basins# divides# necks and 
asymmetrical ridges extending from east to west in latitudinal 
strips. This subregion# therefore# presents a scenery of 
different levels of erosion. The relief of this region is 
conposed of numerous parallel lines of low rug'^ed rocky hills# 
clothed with jungles# usually of stunted growth. Here the 
important valleys of Bijul# Rihand, Kanhar and Pondu form the 
subunits of the tract and their divides exhibit various types 
of land features. Open basins are found in the upper reaches 
of the streams# while their lower reaches are occupied fay 
gorges of various dimensions, inportant instances in this 
respect are furnished fay singrauli# Dudhi and Kon basins located 
in the valleys of Rihand# Kanhar and Pondu rivers respectively. 
Here parallel ridges are notable features on the divides 
(mostly confined to the Bijawars) due to \mequal erosion. 

The physiographic complex of the Southern uplands 
exhibits elevations ranging from 75 to 600 metres and above in 
height and it can conveniently be divided into three subunits* 
(a) Tl» vindhyan uplands; (b) The Sone Gorge; and (c> The 
Sonepar Uplands. The Vindhyan uplands and the sonepar Uplands 
differ significantly in their physiographic characteristics # 
as the former are marked fay wide and open basins having large 
areas with level or gentle slopes while the latter are noted 
for the absence of such extensive basins. 
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The vindhyan Uplands stretch southwards from the 
summit of the Vindhyan scarp to the Kairaur range and then to the 
valley of Sone river beyond which lies the wilderness of hills 
and jungle clad ravines occasionally marted here and there and 
by the hills encircled by the alluvial basins < which cover the 
southern part of Mirzapur district, ''■‘•he sone gorge is a deep 
valley flanged by high walls presenting a break in the typical 
topography of this subregion. 

2.5. ^ larainage 

The main drainage of Eastern Uttar Pradesh flows 
generally from north-west to the south-easterly direction and 
is coiii>osed of three major river systems which pass through 
the region i.e. (a) The Ghaghra river system in the north? 

(b) The Ganga river system in the middle? and (c) The sone 
river system in the south (Pig.4), All of them ultimately 
merge into the Ganga river system. Besides them, there are 
some more notable rivers also e.g, Sai, Gomti, Rapti# Gandak# 
Tons, Belan etc. which drain a part of the region and have 
seasonal importance. 55^7 eUio stn-v) n?t £) 

The general slope of Eastern Uttar Pradesh from north- 
west to south-east governs the normal pattern of major drainage 
lines because they also flow in the south-easterly direction 
in the Ganga-Ghaghra Boab, The soutlmrn uplands, which are 
cosftosed of a more catapl&x structure of geological formations 
and have resultant relief features characterised by changing siop< 
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from one part to the other have, however, an intricate pattern 
of drainage lines which is a remarkable feature of this 
subregion. 

The drainage of the saryupar region i.e. Trans-Ghaghra 
tract ultimately joins the Ghaghra river excepting the portion 
of the drainage formed by the Great Gandak river which discharges 
directly into Ganga river at a considerable distance below the 
Ghaghra-Ganga confluence. Major tributaries which contribute 
to the flow of Ghaghra river from the north are the Kuwano or 
Kusaio, the Rapti, the little Gandak and the Great Gandak which 
have hundreds of their own tributary streams and connecting 
hill torrents mostly of tinstable and seasonal character. 

shifting nature of the channels including the main river 
Ghaghra is the marked trend of the drainage lines in this sub- 
region, There are many abandoned courses of rivers in this 
area such as the Burki Rapti or old Rapti (a left course of 
Rapti) and the little Gandak (a left course of Gandak). Rapti 
and Gandak have tortuous courses particularly in the upper 
reaches, having successions of loops and bends. “A micro-pattern 
of the subregion reveals a surface that is entirely criss- 
crossed by small streams and nallas and is infested with marshes 
and swait^".® This is partly due to tbe relative proximity of 
the outer foothills of Himalayas and the adjoining coincidence 
of the Bhabar and Tarai tract and also partly due to the high 
amount of annual rainfall. The preponderance of small tributary 
streams and the fine tsocttire of the drainage lines inpart to 



this region a characteristic dendritic pattern of drainage* 

The rivers lost in the Bhabar tract, a boulder strewi subregion, 
reappear syphonic action in a line of copious springs 
covering the area below with marshes and swartps in the northern 
part of Tarai region due to its defective drainage pattern. 

The river Ghaghra receives almost no streams of insxjrtance from 
the south except a few affluents of comparatively smaller 
dimensions. In dry season, Ghaghra with its tributary streams 
shrinks comparatively and sandbars appear in all parts of the 
river course on either sides in the shape of low sandy stretches 
3aiown as “Manjhas". 

The drainage lines of the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab cover the 
largest area of the region and join the main trunk of Ganga 
river flowing from west to east, Gorati, the largest tributary 
of Ganga in the area, divides the doab region into two unequal 
parts, the larger area being in the east and the smaller in 
the west. The Gomti-Ghaghra Doab is drained by many small but 
important rivers such as Chhoti saryu, Mangai, Besu and Ganji* 
Th^ run almost parallel to each other and ultimately discharge 
themselves into Ganga river, toother river Bama drains the 
Ctomti -Ganga interfluve and joins Ganga river near Varanasi, 

Gtomti is also fed by segerai tributary streams, chief of these 
being Pill and sai and is noted for its deep bed. 

Most of the streams attain ©stra ordinary dimensions in 
floods during the rainy seasons. River Ganga has high floods 
as it receives the rain watesrs of its tributaries also. River 



channels have their set courses ^hich are usually limited to 
normal discharge of water. Therefore, they are subjected to 
overflow causing floods due to heavy rainfall. The excess 
water above the normal discharge of a channel rushes in tulge 
like a downstream tide, overflowing and flooding the plains 
below on both the sides of the channel. Large areas are flooded 
in this way, causing a teniporary dislocation of transport and 
communication systems and devastating life and property on 
large scale in the region. 

Almost all the rivers of this region are erratic in 
action and notoriously dynamic in chairacter, especially the 
major rivers such as Ghaghra, Rapti, Gandak, Gomti and Ganga. 
Shifting nature of their channels is a marked feature. During 
floods the rivers have a tendency to straighten their courses 
by cutting through the necks of meanders- This action is 
responsible for the fornwtion of ox— bow— lakes and it causes 
water logging also. There are instances, when the rivers 
shifted their courses in the historic past covering large areas, 
on their sides and deserting a part of their former beds in the 
shape of ox— bow— lakes, meaner loops and dead arras, at times 
causing ruins of the nearby settlements. An exanple is fumidied 
by Ballia town, where the river Ganga had shifted its crourse 
in the past by about 36 kms between Bhojpur Tal and suraha Tal 
necessitating a shift of township to the north. Some towns on 
tb® bank of Ghaghra, such as Barhaj , and Gcia, have also been 
affected similarly in the past. 



The two chief drainage lines of the southern uplands 
are covered by Ganga and Sone rivers which usually flow from 
west to east in the northern and central portions of this tract 
respectively. Besides them# there are five medium sized 
streams also in this subregion# namely; Belan# Karamanasa# 

Chandra Prafcdia# Rihand and Kanhar in addition to a number of 
minor streams. The latter are mere hill torrents which swell 
to- the considerable size during the rains but shrink in the 
hot and dry season to an insignificant dimension, in most cases 
being turned to a series of disconnected pools. Except the 
Bijaigarh plateau and the southern slopes of the Kaiiwir range# 
the entire southern uplands join the catchment area of river 
Gfenga, The important streams which drain this plateau through 
rapids and falls caused by varying slopes and ultimately 
discharge their waters into the Ganga system are Karnauti# 

Ojhala# Khajuri# caiatar and Zirgo. River Karnauti in its lower 
reaches seems to have occupied some abandoned channels of Ganga, 
The faulted CKatarse of Belan drains a part of the main Vindi^ 
plateau and discharges its water into Ganga through Tons. Below Zl**' 
itself receives the waters of a nunftjer of small torrents which 
are seasonal. 

To the south of the Kaimur range# there is only one 
small taut important stream named# Ghaggar# which drains the 
northern precipices of Bijaigarh plateau and discharges itself 
into river Tons. River Sone flowing through a strike valley 
joins Ganga river in the east, outside the study region of 
this thesis in which it flows for over 80 kms with a gentle 
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slope throughout. In the south, slngrauli and Dudhi river 
basins are located, which have a large number of tributary 
streams, either like Ajhir, Bichhi, I#auwa and Theraa which Join 
the Rihand and the Kanhar systems or like Bijul which flows 
into the Sone valley directly, in fact the entire area of the 
sonepar cotantry drains into the Sone basin, through its tribu- 
tary streams like Bijul, Rihand, Kanhar and Pondu. 

. few big rivers and many strean® together with their 
tributaries make out the drainage pattern of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. All the drainage ultimately finds its way to the 
Ganga basin. It has a fine texture and its pattern differs 
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from rectangular in shape, north of Rajbham scarpland to the 
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dentritic^ shape in the southern part of the Rihand-Kanhar 
divide, A trellis pattern is noticed on the slopes of ridges, 
on which ephemeral rills of streams descend. Slow hut regular 
undercutting of the Vindhyan scarp is causing a northward shift 
of the Scale valley, although maintaining its precipitous character 

2,6, Climate 

Despite the fact that Eastern Uttar Pradesh is situated 
in the interior part of India, away from the equator, it is 
reigned supreme by the Monsoon type of climate with all its 
vagaries and extremes in tenff)erature, pressure, wind humidity 
precipitation etc. The Indian Meteorological Department has 
recognised four seasons in this cxiuntry which influence the 
cliioate of this region also. They are Ci) The Rainy season 
with south west monsoon regime, generally covering the period 
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from July to September; (ii) The season of retreating south 
west monsoons extending from October to November; (ill) The 
winter season with north-east monsoon regime covering the 
period from December to February, and (iv) The summer season 
extending from March to June. 

(i) South-west Monsoon Regime (Rainy season) 

By the mld-Jiine, the air pressure is very low all over 
this region and has a ctecreasing westward trend. The temperatures 
begin to drop considerably with the arrival of the south west 
monsoon, particularly from the latter half of June, But even 
in July when the monsoon is expected to be well established 
over the region, the day temper attires may rise at times to 40^c 
due to ixreak of rains. The period from mid-June to mid-September 
is the rainy season here. It starts with the cloud bursts of 
the summer indicative of the advent of the south west monsoon 
in this region usually in the third week of June every year. 

It has a sudden rise of relative Imnddity to over 70 percent, 
a sudden fall of temperatures usually by to 8°C and sudden 
change in wind direction from westerly and northwesterly to 
easterly and south easterly. This season accounts for about 
88* percent of the annual rainfall of this region on the 
average. During this period the sky remains generally over cast 
with Gumulous, oimulostratus and strato-nimbus clouds for days 
together. This regime of the south-west monsoon is a part of 
the summer mcxisoon. 


* Vide Teble No, 1 
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This season is rather unpleasant and is marked by 
climatic conditions having Kscessive humidity combined isith 
high temperatures. Its moist heat becomes intolerable which 
benumbs the active human nerves, particularly in the northern 
part of the study region and is also responsible for diseases 
like malaria, plague etc. The following table shows the 
average seasonal rainfalls in the Districts of Eastern U.P. 


Table ll-l* 

Normal Seasonal Rainfall (in percent of the total normal 
annual rainfall) 


Name of the 
Districts 

Rainfall 
in winter 
(Dec. to 
Feb. ) in 
percent 

Rainfall 
in summer 
(March to 
June) in 
percent 

Rainfall 
in Mon- 
soons 
(June to 
sept, )in 
percent 

Rainfall 
in post- 
monsoon 
season 
(Oct, to 
Nov, ) in 
percent 

Total 
annual 
rain- 
fall 
in cms 

Total 

ntimbei 

of 

rainy 

days 

1. Bahraich 

4.3 

4.1 

83 # 3 

5.3 

114,78 

39 

2. Gonda 

3.6 

3.6 

88,0 

4.3 

114.96 

37 

3, Paizabad 

3.7 

2.7 

88.5 

5*1 

100.84 

29 

4, Sultanpur 

4,0 

2,5 

88.7 

4.8 

100.02 

42 

5. Pratapgarh 

4,2 

2.6 

88.5 

4,7 

97,64 

40 

6. Bast! 

^ 3.2 

4.5 

86.9 

5.2 

102 .13 

36 

7. Gorakhpur 

2.8 

5.1 

86.7 

5.4 

136.41 

45 

8. De« 3 ria 

2.9 

5.4 

86.1 

5.6 

114.51 

40 

9. Asamgarh 

3,9 

3,1 

87. 6 

5.4 

102,13 

36 

10, JaunjRir 

3.8 

2.2 

88.7 

5.3 

99,95 

42 

11. Ballia 

3.8 

2,9 

88.1 

5.2 

101,31 

36 

12. c^iazipur 

4.1 

2*4 

88,1 

5.4 

105.18 

41 

13. Varanasi 

4.5 

2.6 

87.6 

5,3 

105 . 64 

39 

14. Mirzaptir 

4.7 

2.5 

87.9 

4,9 

113.41 

43 

15. Allahabad 

4.5 

2.3 

88,5 

4.7 

97.64 

40 

Eastern U.P.** 

3,9 

2,9 

88,0 

5,2 

99.30 

40 


* Table II -1 based on the data "season and 6ropi'^ Report of 
Uttar Pradesh, 1967-68 Ed., 1974, Government Press, Allahabad. 


** Based on Ram Das, L.A. "weather and crops". Handbook of 
Agriculture? Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
New Delhi, 1961* 
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Retreating south-west Monsoon Regime ; 

By October the south-west monsoon begins to retreat. 

The day teirperatures are moderate but the night tenperatures 
decrease rapidly* Sometimes the month of October has high 
tenperature and high relative humidity due to which itj6 proves 
oppressive* The rains retard from the tarai region conparati- 
vely later than from the Ganga plain. This phase of seasonal 
pattern remains almost the same every year. “A premature 
departure of the monsoon is a catastrophe greater than its 
delayed appearance, for while the latter only prolongs the 
discomfort and expectant in- activity of the hot season, the 
former dries up crcps which have relied on a continuance of the 
rains 

October and Kovemeber are the transitional months. A 
general rise in pressure proceeds by and by in Novemeber and 
it developes a 'Bar High' over the region later on. In this 
period the winds are more variable but less forceful due to 
the retreat of sunmer monsoons. Their easterly flow is hampered 
gradually northerly, north-westerly or westerly turns. The 
nuirtber of calm days is. however, over 65 percent. The cloud 
cover is less marked and the humidity decreases till November* 
But it rises again since early December, 

(ill) The winter Season with North-east Monsoon Regime ? 

The cold weather actually starts from Deceniber and ends 
Itebruary, It is characterised by westerly and north-westerly 
winds. Although In November, the cold weather is set in with 
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an appreciable fall both in tenperature and relative humidity, 
yet the high atmospheric pressure begins to intensify over the 
whole region nainly by the end of December or fcy the beginning 
of January, The bright sunny winter of the region provides it 
with one of the finest weathers of the world, although it is 
occasionally disturbed by cold and rainy weather caused 1:^ 
westerly disturbances. During such weather conditions of the 
winter months, the tenperature comes down to 4,5®c or even to 
4°c, specially in the waKe of cold waves, associated with the 
rear of the western disturbances, and it larlngs occasional 
frosts during nights. In general, the frost hazards have 
averages of 5 to lo days in each winter season over Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, 

The cold waves and acconpanying frosts are quite 
injtirious to the standing rabi crops. At times high humidity 
with fogs dominates the area causing poor visibility for a 
niiRiber of days particularly in the months of December and 
January. The e}«y is clouded or even over-cast at least for 
4 or 5 days in a month in this season. In alaiorraal years heavy 
showete may come near about Christmas and also ty the end of 
January* The nasty cold winds as blew in 1961 during this 
period are really very trying to the people of the region in 
general and to the people of the tarai region in particular. 
After February the pressure falls rapidly with the rising 
tenperature and atmospheric currents are also reversed. 



£lv) The Regime of Transitional Hot Season {Suirener season)? 

The teiTperatxire^ start# rising from the beginning of 
March and due to their continuous increase, the cold weather 
yields place to warmer and still warmer weather. The 'Bar High* 
prevailing over the region gradually turns into * Bar low * . 
Occasionally the feeble western distxirbances may reach the 
region in this period or local thunderstorms itay occur to break 
the season's monotony. The mean maxiimm temperature rises to 
about 28^C during April and exceeds to over 40°c in May, the 
hottest month of the season. Sometimes the maximum temperature 
during this period may go upto as high as 47°C (116,6°P) at 
certain places e.g, at Varanasi and Allahabad and under such 
condition scorching heat results accompanied with hot winds, 
popularly known as **Loo** in the region, which cause great panic 
among the people and also prove dangerous to the animals. 

The prevailing hot winds come generally from the west. 
Their intensity begins to increase from the end of March and 
they blow strongly in April and May with frequent interruptions 
easterly breeze till early June. Hot blasts of winds Imown 
as *Ijoo* are the characteristics of the weather during this 
period. The groxind remains parched and roost of the outdoor 
human activities are confined to the early and late hours of the 
day. Nights become cooler, particularly in the later part. 
lAist and thunderstorms occasionally break the monotony of the 
weather in the day. The season is quite pleasant, when it has 
normal warmer days and cxioler nights, aimidity lowers down to 
its Rdnimum by May and the s3<y is generally clear till the end 
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of this season. Later on atmospheric conditions show an 
appreciable change awaiting the arrival of the south-west 
monsoons in this region by the middle of June. 

From the figure 5 it is quite obvious that the whole 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh is a region of moderate rainfall 
aat^t roughly falls between the range of Isohyets lOO cm and 
150 cm. The amount of rainfall in the Ganga Plain generally 
increases from west to east. Eastern Uttar Pradesh also followi 
a similar trend. In its western fringe it has somewhat lesser 
amount of rainfall which increases towards north, south and 
east parts of the region, 

(v) Characteristics and Effects of Climate ; 

Heat Waves condng from west and sweeping the whole of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh unhindered during the hot summer months 
are as injurious to the standing crops as the cold waves and 
occasional accompanying frosts which persist sometines for a 
week or even more during winters in this region as it did in 
1961, Generally the high physical features of the southefn 
Uplands and the areas in close proximily of the Himalayas as 
the saryupar plain do not suffer from the «!ctreme hot weather 
conditions and at times they iaring a favourable weather regime 
to the Ganga-Oiaghra Doab also. However, ’’the tenperatur© 
remains usually high and as such the entire region has mlnioum 
tenperature well over "42®P {a6.2S®C) throughout the year”. 

But for few days* occasional frosts come in the wake of cold 
waves during winter months which drops this miniraum much below 
the above level. 
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Sun-shine is more than adequate in this region. 

Excessive rains and not the inadequate amount of sunshine are 
responsible for an occasional set back to the plant growth and 
they seem boring to the human mind. Sometimes, however, conti- 
nuous rainfall or cloudiness produces foggy weather causing 
inconvenience to human beings and spreading diseases which may 
be injxirious to their health, energy and happiness. They disturb 
agricultxire also harming the flowering crops in the field. 

Prom the annual amount of rainfall available to this 
region, it could be easily seen that it is very much s\xi table 
for agricultural purposes. But the rainfall vagaries col ate the 
dry and wet spells at times responsible for breaks and bursts 
of rainfall* Thus both the droughts and floods make the 
economic health of the region miserable. Inf act it suffers not 
as much from the lack of adequate amoxint of rainfall as from 
its 111-distribution both in space and time. The concentration 
of about 88 percent of the total amount of annual rainfall 
during the rainy season only and that too only id. thin few hours 
on the 45 to 55 rainy days in the season in this region results 
in quick run off without giving full benefit to the soil, 
"Leather has enpirically shown that relationship between the 
actual fall and possibly useful fall varies from 99,00 to 56.60 
percent depending c«i various factors". Its paucity during 
winter months is quite evident as Rabi caropa get only 3*9 
percent of the total annual rainfall (vide Table Il-l), It 
also reveals that in winters in this region the general pattern 
is largely reversed with the seasonal rhythmic change and this 
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happens because of the fact that the cyclonic depressions 

coming from the side of West Pakistan and Arabian Sea extend 

their influence thJifough less frequently but quite heavily upto 

the Middle Ganga Plain and sometimes even beyond, covering 

in 

rarely the "whole of northern India including Bengal", 

The arrival of monsoon may be sometimes too early 6r 
too late by about lo to 15 days or even more and may bring 
uncertainty to the sowing season of Kharif crops in the region. 
At times the monsoon breaks with a wide gap causing drought 
conditions which adversely affect a successful cropping. But if 
there is heavy rainfall suddenly, it affects the standing crops 
through floods. In case the monsoon ends somewhat earlier, it 
results In considerable crop damage and causes difficulty in 
the rabi sowing also. But when it continues late till the 
middle of October, it delays the Kharif harvesting and also 
the Rabi sowing, putting the farmers to a double disadvantage 
at the same time. 

There are variations in the amount of rainfall from 
year to year and at times they are very large also. Thus the 
annual variability of rainfall occasionally assuiiKss alarming 
proportions. The efficiency of rainfall is greatly reduced 
due to its concentration in about one-third period of the year 
as well as due to its irregular and large variations. On the 
basis of rainfall records of fifty years (1875-1924), it has 
been found that the "coefficient of variability of annual 
rainfall in the entire Eastern Uttar Pradesh is 23 percent. In 
case of Saryupar plain with 125 cms or more rainfall annually 
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it is only 20 percent. But in case o£ Ganga-Ghaghra Doab with 

11 

loo cms or less annual rainfall it is as high as 30 percent". 

The distribution of rainfall depends much on the fall of axis 

of the seasonal trough of low pressure, which moves back and 

forth in the southern or northern parts of this region under 

the influence of the frequency and tracks of the infiltering 

depressions coming from the Bay of Bengal. "This dynamics 

naturally causes variations in the annual amount of rainfall 

12 

from one subregion to the other". 

Usually in course of four or five years cycle, every 
two or three favourable years are alternated by one or two 
imf avoxirable years. However, the favourable years do not 
always account for i»iiii)er crops to the poor farmers because of 
their limited holdings and meagre resources; on the other hand 
the unfavotirable yearn always damage their econony and put 
them into debt. Their economy, therefore, remains shattered 
for a long time, Undfer such precarious circumstances, agricul- 
ture, the main economic pursiiit of the people of this region 
is being operated here and so it needs elaborate facilities 
for irrigation. There must also be made suitable drainage 
lines to make quick run off of water during the floods, A 
scientific weather forecasting will be a good help to the farmery 
indeed, 

2,7, Vegetaticm : 

The plants grown in a region are mainly those which are 
best suited to its pl^slcal environment. The Important factors 



for their jwowth are the soils and the climatic conditions# such 
as temperature and precipitation. The natural vegetation of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh is 'Arboreal*. The original cover of 
the dense forest has been profoundly modified# because of an 
alniost unhindered huuman occupance for over three millenia of 
years and on account of clearing for agriculture and due to 
unregulated grazing# which have stripped the forest cover from 
nearly whole of the plain region and imch of the lower hills of 
the plateau in the southern uplands are turned into scrubs. 

There is clear evidence of the fact that many centuries ago# 
large parts of the plains had usually rich cover of forests. 

Even upto 40 's of the last century large areas of saryupar region 
were densely forested and infested with wild animals. 


(i) Forest Cover ? 

As stated earlier# the forest cover in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh is very scanty at present in conparison to some other 
parts of India. The Districtwise distribution of forests of 
this region is given below: 


Table II-2 


Distribution of Forest cover in Eastern Uttar Pradesh (in hectarei 

1968-69 


Name of the 
Districts/ 
Area/State/ 
Country 

Total area 
( in Hect. ) 

Forest area 
(in Hect. ) 

Percentage 
of forest 
cover to 
total area 

Percentag< 
of forest 
area to t 
total for 
area of 
Eastern U 

1. Mirzapur 

2 • Varanasi 

1,104,021 

527,738 

433,915 

76,859 

39.31 

14.56 

56.52 

10.01 


Contd, 
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3. 

Bahraich 

689,608 

101,449 

14,71 

13.22 

4. 

Gonda 

743.029 

72,366 

9.75 

9,42 

5, 

Gorakhpur 

637,402 

55,707 

8.75 

7,27 

6, 

Basti 

734,935 

5,705 

0.77 

0.74 

7. 

sultanpur 

445,979 

1,446 

0,33 

0,19 

8. 

Deoria 

542.298 

1,099 

0.20 

0.14 

9. 

Faizabad 

435,457 

1,390 

0.32 

0.18 

lo. 

Pratapgarh 

367,872 

799 

0.22 

0.12 

11. 

Azaragarh* 

574,674 

190 

0,04 

0.03 

12, 

Jaunpur 

402,676 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

13. 

Ghazipur 

337,115 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

14. 

Ballia 

332,141 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

15, 

Allahabad** 

745,862 

16,599 

2.23 

2.16 

Eastern U.P. 

8,601,807 

767,524 

8.92 

100,00 

Uttar Pradesh 

29,495,750 

4,022,030 

13.63 

100.00 

India 

326,062,743 

71,045,085 

21.90 

100,00 


1, Statistics of forest area are based on Forest statistics# 
Uttar Pradesh# 1971, by T.N. Srivastava, Chief Conservator 
of Forests, U.P., pp. 88~94, 

Allahabad means the whole area of the District of Allahabad 
but the forests of this District lie in its southern Tahsils 
which are out side the study region of this thesis. 

* Azaragarh maintains some forest cover but it does not come 
under the state Government’s legal classification. 

2, Forest land includes barren, uncultlvable waste land also. 

3, Flgiires for India relate to the session 1962-63. 


It is evident from the above table that the percentage 
of area of the forest cover to the total area of forests in 
Eastern U.P. is for below the averages for this state and the 
country. The main concentration of forests in this region is 
found in two narrow belts as shown in Pig, 6. They are (i) the 
saryupar plain in the north part of this region extending in 
the Districts of Bahraich, Gonda, Gorakhpur and Deoria, and 
(li> the Gangapur tract in the southern part of this region 
con^rising Robertsganj and Dudhi Tahsils of Mirzapur District 

t 

and Chakia Tahsil of Varanasi District, in both these bels. 
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different sets of conditions are responsible for the forest 
growth* whereas in Tarai region excessive humidity and fertile 
soil have caused the luxuriant growth of vegetation^ in the 
southern uplands the rugged terrain and unsuitability of land 
for cultivation have preserved most of the forest cover as 
natural vegetation. But the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab which was once 
rich in forests has now lost almost all its forest cover. 

Apart from the forests*, there are various wood-lands, 
shrub lands and bush lands throughout the southern hilly tract 
of this region. Patches of shrubs and grasses are also seen in 
the ravine pockets of the river basins such as those of Gomti, 
Sai^Tons, Rapti and pcuwano. The tamarisk trees grow well in 
the Ghaghra diaras (low-lands). In addition, these plains have 
also the tbee plantations, groves, orchards etc, grown by 
human efforts. 

Practically all the forest land of the region is owned 
by the State Government and is managed ty the Forest Department 
of this state. Administratively the forests have been classed 
into three categories Imown as their legal classification vis, , 
Reserved, Protected and unclassed forests. The total forest 
area of Eastern tf.P, is 767,314 hectares which includes the 
wiKsle of Eastern and Southern circles and a part of the 
Research and Development circle as given in the table II -3, 

The natiaral vegetation of Eastern Uttar Pradesh can be 
grouped into two imjor types: <i) The tropical Moist Deciduous 
Forests? and (li) The Tropical Dry Deciduous Forests. The 
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tropical moist deciduous forests occupy a narrow tract in the 
TarAi region. They have tall trees <24 to 36 metres high) and 
have dense iindergrowth of thickets owing to the greater 
availability of sunlight, sal is the principal tree of this 
area. The tropical dry deciduous forests are scattered 
throughout the major parts of Eastern U.P. The trees are 
generally smaller <15 to 23 metres high) and their undergrowth 
is not so dense as in the case of moist forests. 


Table II-3 

Legal classification of Forests of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1968—69. 


Circle/Division 

Reserved 
(Meet, ) 

Protected 
< Hect . ) 

Unclassed 
(Hect, ) 

Total 
< Hect. ) 

A, Eastern Circle: 

176,644 

2,062 

57,710 

236,416 

1. North Gonda Div. 

49,300 

Nil 

20,933 

70,233 

2. South Gonda Div. 

6,252 

Nil 

19,060 

25,312 

3, ^hraich Div. 

75,569 

2,062 

6,344 

83,975 

4. Gorakhpur giv;.__ __ 

_^45,523 

Mil 

11,373 

-56,896 

B. Southern Circle: 

88,482 

134,495 

304,286 

52>,263 

1. Varanasi Div. 

76,859 

Nil 

56,470 

133,329 

2. North Miraapur Div. 

Nil 

Nil 

163,523 

163,523 

3. ERidht Div. 

11,623 

134,495 

84,293 

230,411 


- - - - ~ 

- - - - ~ - 

- — — - — - 


C, Research & Develop- 





ment Circle 





1, Afforestation Div. 

1,366 

Nil 

2,269 

3,635 


- - — - — 


------ 

— — — — 

Eastern U.P. 

266,492 

136,557 

364,265 

767,314 

Percentage of 





Eastern U.P. 

34,73 

17.79 

47.84 

100.00 

Uttar Pradesh 3 # 

135,675 

163,137 

723,218 4 

,032,030 

Percentage of 





Uttar Pradesh 

77,96 

4.05 

17.99 

100.00 


(ii) Forest Products i 

Th© inport ant species of plants found in Eastern U.P, 
include sal (Shorea jrobusta)# shishara (Dalberiga sissoo). 



Haldu (Adlna cordlfolia), Khair (Acacia catechu) etc. Anjong 
other species. mention may be made of Banyan (Ficus indica). 
Pipal (Ficus religiosa). Gular (Ficus glomerata). Mango 
(Magnifera indica), Mahuwa (Maduca latifolia). Jamun (Eugenea 
jambolana). Babul (Acacia arabica). Dhak (Butea frondra). 

Neera (Margosa). Tamarind (lamarindus indica) and Ber (Ziayphus 
jonjula) etc. 

Bamboo (Denderocolarnus strictus) is of a different 
genus than the tree. The TardA region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
is credited ii?ith luxiuriant growth of bamboos. The southern 
upland tract is noted nainly for its stunted growth. Besides 
the trees and bamboos, extensive patches of tall grasses are 
fotmd in abundance in this region, particularly in the saryupar 
plain and in the southern hilly tract. The sabai grass of 
Tarai region is the most important which is used as a raw 
material in the paper industry. 

Among the forest products of eastern U.P,, timber and 
fire wood are also Inportant, The other note worthy products 
consist of tenduleaves, Katha, Baibgrass, thatching grasses, 
Gums, Bark, Mahuwa and various fruits which account for a good 
amount of Government revenue. The forest products are mostly 
exploited by the following agencies: (i) The State Government * s 
Forest Department,* (ii) Purchasers ^ (iii) Right holders and 
concessionists; and (iv) Free grantees. Tte forest products 
larovide eccaiomic engagements to thousands of persons and as 
such they influence the occupational distribution of population 
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in this region. They also account for the engagement of a 
large nunftjer of persons in forestry and forest based industries. 

Forest is a free gift of nature to man and it provides 

a variety of products for him. But because of a meagre forest 

cover in East u.P. , a large scale industrialisation based on 

forest products is not possible. However, the esspansion of 

forest based Industries on a small scale basis will siirely make 

greater use of locally available vegetation resources and then 

can contribute substantially to the development of the regional 

econony, "Forests have played an important role in human 

affairs by affecting the economic activities of man at all 

periods, even prior to those for which we have any written 

record. However, both their actual and relative values have 

differed from time to time as then vary;; with the stage of human 

developm^t and the degree of such development attained in 
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particular areas*. 

Keeping in view the potentialities of the forest 
resources of eastern Uttar Pradesh, the development of forest 
based in<3kistries on a small scale basis holds a good prospect 
for this region, provided a balanced and well planned scheme 
of forest ««qploitation is pursued and suitable measures for 
their conservati<wi are iupleraented. The Income derived from 
the forest based raw materials in this region will certainly 
accelerate the pace of €»conomic reconstruction of the region 
and provide eraployment to thousands of persons. 



2.8, Soils: 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh •which has two broad physical 
units i,e, (i) The Plains? and (ii) The southern Uplands, has 
developed two characteristic types of soils also: the alluvial 
or the drift soils in the former and the locally developed 
soils or residual soils in the latter. The plains are built <± 
alluvials which go down in de/b/€ to many hundred metres of 
thiclcness# varying from place to place. Sediments of various 
sizes iMTOught down by the rivers coming from Himalayan regions 
have developed the broad tract of level plains of the Ganga- 
Ghaghra Doab which is one of the richest agricultural areas of 
the world. Most of the sediments have undergone little pedogenic 
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evolution and so they are still largely immature and las^they 
have not developed any characteristic soil profiles. 

Because of their coirinon origin and identical ecological 
environment, they show in general, subordinate variations in 
colour, texture, porosity, moisture content and consistency. 
Despite these variations, the main features of all the soils 
are derived from the deposition of sedimnts (silt, clay, sand, 
fine sand etc. ) laid down by the major rivers and their 
tributaries. Thus the alluvial soils differ in text\ire and 

I 

range from drift sands to rich loan® and from fine silts ■to 
stiff and heavy clays, in colour they vary from the light to 
the daric shades. As regards the nattural characteristics of 
the alluvial soils, generally, they are rich in minerals and 
organic plant foods like potash, phosphoric acid etc* which 
are largely required by the plants, Th€!re is, however, ^serious 



deficiency of nitrogen and huraas contents in them which may be 
made good by using chemical fertilisers and compost manures. 

The tarai region has wet soils which are marked by fine 
sediments and excess of moisture due to heavy amount of rain- 
fall and considerable seepage in the region. '^The grasses and 
forests of this region have given to the soils of Tarai very 
good supplies of organic matter due to the favourable conditions 
for their accumulations’*. The soils of Tarai are generally 
stiff and heavy clays* but at places the rich alluvial loams 
are also found. The excess of water is responsible for water 
logging and for marshes and swanps on its surface. High 
moisture, high temperature and prolific growth of vegetation 
cause the imhealthy climate of Tarai region which is the source 
of numerous diseases. 

The Bhangar or Bangar soil of the upper plains is the 
older alluvitim with more clay composition* generally of dark 
colour infested with Kankar deposits throughout. Kankar ridges 
co3^ to the surface or even project high in the areas under 
active denudation, The soil differs in consistency from drift 
sands to loams and from fine silts to stiff clays. The Bangar 
land covers the upland tracts on the interfluves between the 
rivers# beyond the limits of annual floods. The soil lying 
above the general level of the flood plain is subjected to 
consid«a:able denudation due to heavy down-pours of rain water. 

In the upland or uparhar tracts* the nain soil is the loam of 
a more solid description which varies with a good to a fair 
level of fertility. On the subordinate water sheds it has a 
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lighter variety knoi«?n as *Bhur sawai*. On the banks of Ganga 

« 

and some other elevated ridges it degenerates into “bhur" or 
aliTOst pure sand, on the other hand, the soil stiffens into 
heavy clay known by ordinary name *Matiyar“ in the depressions. 
Loam is known by different nan^s such as •’isumat’', 'Doras' etc. 
Lighter loams are called "sigon” in the District of Jaunpur 
which have a mixture of two-thirds of sand and one-third of 
other poor clays. 

"The Bangar tract contains the patches of usar infec- 
tations Increasing towards the western portion of the Ganga- 
Ghaghra Doab, The formations of Kankar and nodular lime 
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concretions through capillary action are also noticeable". 

In the subsoil of Bangar, there is an iirpervious clay. This is 
important for the construction of wells which are urgently 
needed for Irrigation* Its layer creates hard pans with resul- 
tant water loggings giving rise to alkalinity and salinity. The 
distribution of saline and alkaline soils is also extensive 
throughout this tract. Large areas have become impregnated 
with these salts, locally known as 'reh or kallar' which has 
high deleterious effects on agricult^lre. "The reh is the mixture 
of sodium carbonate, sulphate and chloride with some calcium 
and magnesium salts". The injtirious salts are confined to 
tl^ top layers of the soils. The^ are charged with capillary 
transference of saline solutions from the lower layers. Besides, 
their carigin in the soil itself, some of these salts are 
introduced by rivers and canal waters also. In nany parts of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, without any undergroxmd drainage, the 
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salts become concentrated and the capillary action during 
sumtiBr months brings them to the surface where they form a white 
efflorescent crust. 

The Khadar or Khadir i.e, newer alluvium is generally 
of light colour and is less kankary in coirposition. It is 
newer in age and consists of finer sediments. It occupies the 
low land tracts or flood plains. It is subjected to flushing 
during the rains and is replenished every year with fresh 
layers of newer alluvium. Therefore, it is fertile and needs 
no raantires or irrigation for raising the crops even diiring the 
dry months. The Khadir soil naturally contains a large percen- 
tage of humus required for the proper growth and development of 
plants. A large moisture content is the marked featixre of the 
soil which mostly consists of fine silts, but has also sands 
at places, such as along the courses of Ghaghra and Gandak rivers, 

’Karail' soil* which is found in a narrow strip in the 
Ganga valley, contains much alumina and when wet it becomes 
extremely soft and sticky. So imich so that it is almost impo- 
ssible to pass over it on foot during the rains, on the other 
hand when dry, it becomes very hard and its surface splits into 
cracks and fissures making ploughing and sowing inpossible. No 
irrigation can be provided to this soil as the water sinks 
rapidly through the cracks into its sandy subsoil. So great is 
the hardness that It can not 1^ worked or ploughed unless 
thoroughly soaked with water. The * Karail’ soil has the capacity 
of retaining much amotint of moisture which it needs for a good 
soaking. It is very good for raising rabi crops of a high 



quality even without manures and irrigation. The carets have 
high yields in this soil having a normal rainy season even in 
the absence of winter rains or irrigation. It requires minimum 
labour for crop cultivation. The 'Karail* soil is dark in 
colour and it closely resernbles the 'mar* or 'black cotton soil' 
of Bundelkhand and central Indian regions. 

itoother iiii>ortant soil noticed in the eastern part of 
the Saryupar region is the "Bhat" which covers a large area in 
the Gandak valley. The 'Bhat* is also an alluvial soil. But 
because of its unique character it needs special treatment. It 
consists of the alluvitim brought down by Gandak river and its 
tributaries. Its distinguishing feature is a noticeable 
whiteness which is due to the unusual proportion of lime in 
the soil. It contains as high as 20 to 30 percent of lime. The 
peculiarities of the *Bhat’ are many and in a large measure it 
determines the special characteristics of the topography and 
the agriculture in this tract. High percentage of lime in the 
soil paroves an asset for growing high quality of sugarcane, 
for which this region has becoir® famous. This soil is extremely 
retentive of moisture so the artificial Irrigation is not 
needed. The friable nature of the makes the construction 

of wells extremely difficult in this soil. The walls of the 
Hwmises made of this soil can not stand the effects of climate 
and so they are made of wattle and have thatched roofs locally 
Imoum as »chha|>ar*. It is owing to this fact that the word 
♦chhapra* occurs frequently in the names of the villages found 
in those parts and the adjoining subregions. 
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The southern uplands are noted for several grades of 
residual soils, depending on the nature of parent roclcs, 
topograpt^ and the water action. These soils vary with the 
rocks anderlying them. They are generally stiff and have mixture 
of shallow red clay which is highly ferriginous. They are 
believed to have been derived from the crystalline metamorphic 
rocks such as granites, gneisses, schists and other such rocks 
which are rich in ferromagnesium. Little can be produced in 
this soil as it gives very low yield of crops cultivated even 
after two intervening fallows. In a narrow but fertile strip 
found at the foot of Kaiimirs, there are areas of excellent loam 
and clay soils, similar to those seen in the Gangs valley or of 
a fine black nature resembling ‘Karail soil'. 

Between the plateau region and the north bank of the 
Sone valley, there intervenes a 10 km wide stretch of land 
having light sandy alluvial soils. Above this level one finds 
scanty cultivation which depends on the nature of bold stiff 
clays or loose sandy loams according to the elevation of these 
patches. The Slngrauli basin is covered with a rich black loam 
overlying the well Imown drift of Talehlr series which comes to 
the surface only in the higher portions of the basin. No 
'usar tract' is noticed on the vindhyan uplands or even in the 
Ganga plain (except at few places). Howefer, in Bhadohi pargana 
of Varanasi District, reh efflorescense is extensively found 
in abundance, which is retracted from the earth in many parts 
of this tract, Lunari village near Bhadohi is still known as 
a 'salt village* because it was a seat of an extensive s^alt 















rnanufactiiring in the past. 

It is a difficult task to describe the soil pattern of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh in an accurate, comprehensive and reasona- 
bly detailed manner because the soils of this region are 
extensively varied. However, the soil types do not ordinarily 
change abruptly from one pattern to the other . Rather they 
change by continuous gradation and so their boundary lines can 
be drawn on a map (Fig.7> only through zones of transition. 

The following zonal pattern of the soils may, however, be 
recognised in the whole region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh on the 
basis of mineral conposition, texture, and many other significant 
factors: (i) The Marshy soils of Tarai; (ii) The Dry steppe type 
older alluvial soils? (iii) The Meadow type older alluvial soils? 
(iv) The Sewer Alluvial soils? (v) The Red soils (less leached)? 
and (vi) The Medium Light Red soils. These terms denote the 
natural classification of those soils and they are perhaps not 
commonly used as conventional names for their categories, 

Tte soil is a dynamic and continuously changing material. 
Although it is true that the bulk of most of the soils is made 
up of minerals, yet the presence of organism and the vegetative 
matter makes the soil suitable for a good cropping. Therefore, 
besides the general classification of soils, the euQjerienced 
farmers have divided them into a large number of classes based 
on their physical characteristics or productivity or sometimes 
on their relative proximity from their village sites. Among 
the farmers a very popular method of classifying the soils of 
the cultivated areas is based on their varying fertility ^ from 
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near the site of their village outwards. I here are three well 
known categorJ es of soils found around the homestead of a 
farn^r. They are <i) The Goind - a term ai^lied to the soils 
of the highly cultivated and well manured areas adjacent to the 
rural dwellings, sometimes in close surrounding of the homestead 
of a farmer. It has a high percentage of organic matter and 
is very fertile. It is also known locally under various names 
such as Ganhan, Bara, Kachiana or Guhla. At certain places it 
is also called *Kola* or ’Kolia*, (ii) The Manjhar — the term 
is applied for the middle zone soils, sometimes also called as 
* Mi ana* which generally comprises the bulk of the cultivated 
land of a village, regularly cropped and receiving as much 
manure as could he given toy the farmer. This intermediate zone 
soil is also known as ’Madhim* or ‘Seota* at many places? and 
(Hi) The Palo - this term is applied for the soils of distant 
fields in which cultivation is more or less casual and which 
receives little or practically no mantires. It is also known 
as 'Bhuda* or 'Kasina* in some areas. 

Soil is the life-blood of agriculture and hence it is 
vital for a good cropping and better prosperity of the farner 
and^country. An agrarian region like Eastern Uttar Pradesh can 

r%/ 

not afford to ignore its care and no\irlshment because the 
agriculture, the most dominant economic sector of the region is 
dependent on it. It is also closely associated with the acti- 
vities allied to agriculture e.g. the industries based on agri- 
cultural raw materials such as sugarcane, oil seeds, cotton etc, 
and the village handicrafts. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HHMAH BASE AND GEONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
(A) THE HUMAN BASE 


3*A1. G0neira.X t 

The significant elements of physical background of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh analysed so far have a cumulative effect 
on man; the most important geographic agent, and on his 
spatio-temporal distribution and its areal variations in the 
region. The geographical background, particularly the physio- 
graphic features such as those found in few packets of the 
Saryupar sub-region and in the southern Uplands, explain 
clearly the regional disparity in the distribution of population 
and the location of settlements. Because of the greater 

carrying capacity of the fertile soils, the region maintains 

2 

a high density of 387 persons per km based on basically 
agricultural econon^. Therefore, in light of the above facts, 
it is inperative to present an analytical discussion of some 
of the aspects of population of this region. 

3.A2. Historical Background ; 

Little of a specific nature is known concerning the 
population of this region and its individual parts of more 
than a few centtiries. Practically nothing is known in detail 
of the early history of this region in this respect. But 
scattered ruins# mounds# fragirentary remains and historical 
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documents and records submit an unfailing testimony of the 
fact that Eastern Uttar Pradesh has been a region of ancient 
settlements. This region appears to have been occupied by- 
human settlements even in the pre-historic times because 
researches have shovai that man had established in this area 
since tiroes immemorial in widely separated localities. Equipped 
with five and fashioning tools# and his rudimentary industries# 
he made modifications on the face of this region. The paleo- 
lithic hunter and the earliest neolithic agriculturist 
destroyed certain species of animals and plants and favoured 
others which suited their purpose. This is how they effected 
changes on the surface of this region. 

"Fifteen thousand years ago# man in this region was 
in paleolithic age# with nomadic way of life. Civilisation 
based on rudiroentqry agriculture and crude metal working dates 
back to about 10#OCX) years", "Even as late as 3500-2500 B.C. 
man eked out a precarious existence and there was hardly 

any trade in essential conroodities. indeed there was no 

2 

surplus; man lived on the edge of needs". Further "the 
Aryans found non-Aryans in full blaze of civilisation in the 
middle Ganga valley where they advanced fully as much as by 
alliance and voluntary submission of inhabitants as by the 
conquest". During the Aryan influence the pace of colonisation 
was further accelerated with many villages and towns dotting 
the landscape, Kashi (near Varanasi) and Ayodhya (near 
Paiaabad) situated on the banks of Ganga and Ghaghra rivers 
respectively emerged as two greatest cultural and political 
centres during that period. 
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In fmidh.& period, the region was divided into a number 
of IdLngdon® like those of Kashi, Koshal and Kushinara. With 
the liquidation of Gupta Dynasty and particularly after Harsh - 
Vardhan, the region witnessed a period of sordid political 
confusion and during pre-Mughal period the local Rajputs and 
clan chiefs continued to hold the region within their Jurisdic- 
tion as independent or semi-independent soverigns. “These 
clan centres emerged as nattiral f-unctional centres of local 

defence, higher skill of arts and crafts, and trade and 
4 

commerce". The region came under the Mighal enpire during 
the regime of Akbar and in the late mediaeval period, the 
eastern Districts of Varanasi division came under the famous 
Benaras Raj. The region was annexed to the British Empire in 
1856 with the fall of the Nawab of Oudh. J 

The first attempt at having a census in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh dates back to 1847 which was repeated in 1853 and 1865. 
The first proper census was, however, taken in 1871 which was 
subsequently repeated in 1881 and 1891. The records of these 
early censuses are so scanty, unreliable and scattered that 
any effort to collect the full population data for the entire 
region and thereby to draw definite conclusions seeiwi entirely 
difficult, rather impossible. 

with the beginning of the current century, censuses 
were taken on new pattern with more information and hence 1901 
can be selected as a base year for the sake of this study. 

This is also possible because most of the old records for 1901 



and subsequent censuses are available from which necessary 
Conclusions can easily be drawn (Table 


Dynanics of Population Growth Since 1901 ; 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh with 31,25 million people in 
1971, had an average density of 387 persons per square ld.lo~ 
metre beeC registered a population growth of 78.75 percent 
between 1901 and 1971, while this figure for this state as a 
whole was 81,73 percent, it may be inferred from table HI— 1 
that the growth of population has followed a three-phased 
cotirse: the first phase of progressive decline was in line 
with the all India pattern during 1901-21; followed by the 
second phase of steady growth rate during 1921-51; and by the 
third phase of accelerated growth-rate from 1951 onwards. 

These facts can be better explained examining the decennial 
growth rate of population from 1901 onwards. 

The decade 1901-11 proved(fatal for this region as it 
recorded an unprecedented decrease in population. Its popula- 
tion was reduced from 18,566,567 to 18,461,748 recording the 
decennial fall of 104,819 persons or intercensal loss by 1,41 
percent against 0,97 percent loss for entire U.P. but against 
5,73 percent increase for whole India, The situation was, 
however, not the same every where because the Districts of 
Gorakhpur# E^ria, and Gonda lying north of river Ghaghra 
showed an upward trend of population, recording a gain of 
8,97, 8,90 and 0,64 percents respectively. On the contrary 
the areas of this region in the Ganga plain and in the southern 



uplands, which were infested by climatic hazards and epidemics, 
had an appreciable fall in their population e.g. Ballia by 
14.32%, Ghazipur by 8,11%, Faizabad by 5.81%, Jaunpur by 3,86%, 
Azamgarh by 3.58% and sultanpur by 3,27%. The Districts of 
Pratapgarh, Allahabad* and Mirzaptir were not so much affected 
and, therefore, they suffered only marginal loss of population 
by 1.41, 1,56 and 1.05 percents respectively (Table III~1 
column 2). 

The decade 1911-21, owing to the outbreak of influenza 
epidemic, failure of monsoon rains and World War I, could not 
witness high population growth rate for this region which 
recorded only a marginal decennial increase of 0.75 percent in 
contrast to a net loss of 3,08 percent in case of whole U.P. 
and a loss of 0,31 percent in case of India, The Districts 
of Pratapgarh, Allahabad, Sultanpur, Ballia, Ghazipxar, Jaunpur 
and Mirzapur lying in the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab and the southern 
uplands recorded a fall of 4,97, 4.57, 4,21, 1,75, 0,88, 0.14 
and 0,08 jp^rcents respectively; whereas the Districts of 
Azanngarh and Varanasi made slight gains, recording an increase 
of 2.40 and 1.58 percents respectively. Other Districts of 
the region like Basti, Gonda, Deoria, Gorakhpur and Bahraich 
had a moderate growth rate between 1,67 to 5,18 percent. This 
was mainly because of the fact that general economic conditions 
were slightly better in the northern part of the region than 


* Allahabad includes the entire district of Allahabad, 
whsareas only three tahsils (Phulpur, soraon and Handle) 
form the part of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
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in the Ganga-Ghaghra Doab and the southern uplands. The year 
1921 may be treated as a 'big divide* in the population history 
of the region, because henceforth an upward trend was noticed 
in its population growth (Fig, 8). 

The period 192l~31 proved beneficial and brought a 
moderate growth rate to this region. Its population increased 
1,251,755 persons, the gain amounting to 6*76 percent 
against the decennial growth rate of whole U.P. and India as 
6.66 and 11,01 percents respectively. This upward trend was 
possible due to the fact that the nature relatively favoured 
it as general economic and health conditions had improved, A 
large increase was recorded in case of Gorakhpur, Ballia and 
Mirzapur District® with a decennial gain of 11.69, 9.88 and 
8,87 percents respectively. Of other Districts, Basti, Jaunpur, 
Varanasi, Gonda, Deoria, Bahraich and Allahabad had moderate 
growth rates lying between 6.20 to 7.94 percent, whereas 
Pratapgarh, Ghazipur, Sultanptir, Azamgarh and Paizabad recorded 
low (less than 6 percent) growth rates (Table III-l, column 4). 

The decade 1931-41 proved brighter for the region and 
it augmented an increase of 12.39 percent in its population 
as against 13.57% and 14,23% increase in case of whole U.P, 
and India respectively. This accelerated growth rate was 
mainly due to the declining trend in death rate. An tinprece- 
dented increase was observed in case of Allahabad where the 
decMinial growth rate rose upto 21.46 percent followed by the 
Districts of Ghazipur, Varanasi, Azamgarh, Ballia, Pratapgarh, 
and Mirzapur (each having the growth rate more than 14 ]gercent). 
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The Districts of Deoria# Goralchpur# aahraich# Gonda and Basti 
lying in the sub-region north of Ghaghra had coraparatively 
slower growth rate (below 12 percent). Similar tendencies 
were observed in case of some of the districts of the Ganga 
Plain also e.g, in case of Paiaabad 9.52% and in case of 
sultanptar 4.75%. This marked contrast in the growth rate 
between northern and southern parts of the region was mainly 
due to the slightly better hygienic and climatic conditions 
in the southern plain of this region. 

The period 1941-51, although with numerous obstacles, 

saw an upward trend in population but at a conparatively loirer 

rate. It increased by 2,625,059 persons, the gain amounting 

to 11,84 percent as against those of whole U.P. and India 

11,82% and 13,31 percent respectively. The phenomenal increase 

was recorded in the Districts of Varanasi (18,48%), sultanpur 

(16,44%), Ghazipur (15.82%), Azamgarh (15.33%), Ballia (13.36%), 

Mirzap\ir (13.04%), Allahabad (13,03%), paizabad (12,31%) and 

GoraMpur (12,29%). on the contrary, the Districts of Jaunpur, 

Basti, Gonda, Bahraich, Pratapgarh and Deoria recorded an 

average decennial increase of 9.35, 9,24, 9,18, 8.53, 6,78 and 

6,74 percents respectively. The post-independence period 

observed a “big spurt in the population growth rate, which has 

certainly been the effect of better health conditions and 

effective control of epidemics and also efficient handling of 

5 

famine situation”. 

During 1951-61 the region presented a slightly better 
picture in population growth. Its population increased from 
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24,824,356 to 28,281,988, accoiinting for a decennial growth 
of 13.89 percent which was imch lower than the whole state of 
Uttar Pradesh <16.66%) and of India (21,50%). This was mainly 
because this region remained underdeveloped and better economic 
situations did not prevail so as to accelerate the growth rate 
of population. The District of Mirzapiir was the only exception 
where due to better industrial prospects and consequent 
immigration of skilled and semi-skilled labourers from the 
neighbouring areas, the percentage of decennial growth rate 
was corrparatively higher (22.79%). Among the other Districts 
having a growth rate higher than the regional average, mention 
may be made of Varanasi (19.45%), Allahabad (19*29%), Ghazipur 
(15,83%), Gorakhpiir (14.59%), Azamgarh (14.31%), and Jaunpur 
( 14.01%) * 

The decade 1961-71 recorded an unprecedented decennial 
growth rate of population in India (24.80 percent), in whole 
U.P, (19,82%) and in this region (17,31%). This faster trend 
was mainly due to the phased economic programmes launched 
during the Five Year Plans and the inprovements in sanitary 
and health conditions which had their impacts in reducing the 
death rate considerably. However, Eastern U.P, owing to its 
inherent weaknesses, could not make a major breakthrough in 
these prograiwnes and so its growth rate of population lagged 
far behind than the state and national averages. As regards 
the inter district variation in the growth rate within the 
region, the District of Mirzapur had the credit of recording 
the highest percentage (23.71%), followed by Allahabad (20.49%) 
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Varanasi. (19.66%), Azarogarh (19.03%), Ballia (18.72%), Deoria 
(18,53%), Gorakhpur (18.53%) and Paizabad (18.03%), Other 
districts of the region had lower growth rates than the 
regional average. 

3.A4, Variation of population ; 

on the basis of foregoing discussions, it is evident 
that the population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh rose up from 18,6 
millions to 33,17* millions during 1901-71, recording a net 
gain of 78,75 percent which is, however, lower than the state 
of Uttar Pradesh (81,73%) and India (131,66%). At sub-regional 
levels the net increase of population shows wide variations 
in the districts. While as many as seven Districts of 
Varanasi, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Deoria, Azamgarh and 
Ghazipur recorded the higher percentage increase than the 
region, the reireinlng eight districts lagged behind. This fact 
can be further elaborated with the help of Fig. 9 which depicts 
wide fluctuations in the percentages of net increase of popu- 
lation ranging between 50,34 to 118,30 percent (TablelII-1). 

3. AS. Variability : 

itoother useful method of assessing the nature of growth 
of population of a region is its variability which is **parti~ 
cularly valuable in conparing conditions in two or more 
districts subject to violent fluctuations'*.^ Fig. 10 and 
Table III-l show the variability indices in percent for various 
* Entire Allahabad District. 
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districts of the region, calculated on the basis of the ntethod 

7 

suggested hj A, Geddes . The region has a variability index 
of 17.64 percent which is quite nearer to the state of i/.P. 
(17,92%) The highest percentage of varibaility is noticed 
in Mirzapur (23.3%), closely followed 1:^ Ghazipxar (23.2%), 
Allahabad (22.6%), and Ballia (22,3%). This is partly due to 
the droughts, famines, epidemics and periodic exodus in the 
early periods and partly due to the inprovements in agrlcultiare, 
irrigation and general economic and health conditions during 
the post-independence period, on the contrary, the lowest 
percentage of variability index is noted in Gonda District 
(8,3%) followed by the districts of Basti and Deoria (9.5%), 
Bahralch (11,5%) and Gorakhpur (12,0%). This is due to slightly 
better conditions in the trans-Ghaghra tract of the region 
during the early days followed by the slower growth rate dtiring 
the recent past. 

3,A6, Rank Places of the Districts : 

The rank places of the districts of the study area 
according to their population size at various censuses, is 
better illustrated by Fig, 10 which clearly demonstrated that 
the trend of population growth has varied considerably both 
in time and place. So much so that even the rank places of 
the districts have inter-changed quite frequently Fig, 11. It 
is surparising to note that none of the districts of the region 
could maintain its original rank-place of 1901 census except 
those of Allahabad and Ballia. But they too have changed 
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their ranks many time© during the last seventy years under 
various censuses. This has been mainly due to the uneven 
growth rate in different part© of the region during the past. 


3.A7, Annual Rate of Increases of Population ; 

An idea about the growth of population in the region 
can also be formed on the basis of annual rate of increase 
calculated according to the following formula: 


P 


1 


IS P 

O 


1 + r vn 
100 ^ 


where r is the annual rate of Increase of population, 

Pj^ is the population of 1971, 

P^ is the population of 1901, and 
n is the number of years i.e, 70 (1901-71), 

The annual rate of increase of population in percent as shown 
in the Table lll-l varies considerably ranging between 0.61 
(Sultanpur) and 1,10 (Varanasi) dtiring 1901-71. The region, 
on the whole, has an annual average rate of increase of 
population by 0.80 percent against that of whole U.P, 0,81% 
and India by 1.2%. None of the districts of the study region 
records higher percentage than India, though the Districts of 
Varanasi, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Deoria 
and Ghazipur excel the regional and state averages. This was 
due to the iirisroved methods of farming and general improvements 
in economic, sanitary and health conditions in these areas. 
Other districts of the region have lower percentage of annual 
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o,72/i (Bahraich) . 

3*A8, Population Size and Time Relationships : 

In order to discover the relationship between popula- 
tion size (expressed in terms of nxiiriber of people) and tine 

(census years 1901, 1911 etc.) the data in question was 

subjected to correlation and regression analysis (Fig. 12). An 
exponential function of the form, log y = a+hx, fitted to the 
data, because the scattered dots on the dot— chart clearly 
confirmed the possibility of the aforesaid function. The line 
of *best fit' was formed by the equaticai log y « 7.18 + 0.04 x. 
The coefficient of correlation (r « +0.96) indicated a positive 
relationship of a high order between the two variables under 
consideration (x for years and y for population number), and 
confirmed the view that time had an effective influence on the 
evolution of population size. The coefficient of determination 
(R^ «= 92%) indicated that the 'time' factor had a remarloable 
ea^lanatory power, in respect of population growth, so that 
92 percent of variation in population size over time was 
^coimted for by time itself. 

The standard error of estimate (S »* 0.034) indicates 
that there does &xXb% statistical reliability in estimating 
population on the basis of change in time, 

3.A9. Population Trends : 

Planners and policy makers are interested in knowing 
the future size and the rate of growth of population to make 
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realistic targets for economic and social developments of the 
region. This is especially inportant in case of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh which is regarded as a demographically saturated, 
proverty striken region endowed with limited natural resources. 
It is presumed that on the basis of the existing rate of 
growth (1,73 percent per annum during 1961-71) the population 
of Eastern U.P. is expected to reach up to 38,9 millions by 
1981, showing a net gain of 5,7 millions over the previous 
decade. But as is the case with most of the population fore- 
casts, the assumptions may not hold true owing to the accele- 
rated growth rate oloserved in recent years particularly because 
of new economic prograwnes and inproved sanitary and health 
conditions, giving place to greater survival and longevity 
amongst the people. This region uptill now has witnessed 
slower growth rate of population in coirparison to the whole 
state of Uttar Pradesh and India, but it may experience big 
gains in coming years due to increasing industrialisation which 
is being carried out all over the region, because industriali- 
sation in its early phase leads to sharp rise in population 
growth rate. 

However, no definite conclusion regarding the growth 
of population in the region may be drawn owing to the non- 
availability of reliable data on migration of population. The 
past observations have shown that the backwardness of the 
region has promoted out-migration in sizable numibei^s, especially 
to the metrcpolitan cities like Calcutta and gontoay. The 


growth of industrialisation and better economic prospects may 
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exercise a curb on this tendency and may, therefore, accentuate 
the growth rate of population in this region in the near 
future. **The need of the hour, therefore, is to propagate 

family welfare measures to arrest growth rate, so that gains 

8 

of new economic reforms may not be lost”. The government and 
social organisations will have tough job in propagating family 
welfare progranroes, especially amongst weaker sections and 
economically depressed classes of the society, where these are 
so badly needed; for Eastern U.P. is a traditional hard core 
of the country where people do not want to shed away their 
age-old beliefs and customs and where super^stitions still 
reign supreme. It is hoped that the region will enter into 
new era of prosperity and progress under the recent economic 
drives launched by the government. However, now it is in the 
fitness of tfee things to analyse the present distribution of 
population. 

3.A10. Distribution of Poimlation ; 

General distribution of population shows the supporting 
capacity of the individual areas of a region. Certainly a 
region like Eastern Uttar Pradesh needs a detailed study because 
minor variations in its environmental conditions play a signi- 
ficant role in influencing the distributional pattern of its 
population# Numerous anomalies arise when one starts analysing 
and generalising the governing factors over this region in 
respect of the pattern of distribution of population. Some of 
these anomalies indicate that the present distribution of human 
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beings is merely a tenporary phase as result of certain 
complex factors and is under gradual change. **The present 
distribution of population with its anomalies and peculiarities# 
is only one stage of a continually altering pattern; the 

present distribution of population is not that of the past# 

9 

nor it will be that of the future" . 

"The over-all distribution of population# excepting a 
few paclcets of the Tarai land and the southern uplands# is even. 
However# the details show the varying and intricate trends of 
unevenness affecting the overall suitability of homogeneously 
diffused habitability conditions; and the diversity of small 
facets of terrain# fertility of soil# drainage conditions# 
tapability of underground water resources through wells and 
borings which indicate the extent and possibility of resource 
utilisation" . 

At subregional levels# the population of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh is highly unevenly distributed# the picture is more of 
a mosaic than of a \iniform tone. The middle-Ganga plain has 
almost uniformly a dense population because of its even surface# 
fertile soils# good draingge and conparatlvely healthy climatic 
conditions. But in this subregion also the distributional 
pattern is not exactly the same every where because of minor 
variations in the environmental conditions. Pig. 13 very much 
explains the uneven distribution of population of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. 
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As we move from east to west and to north-west, the 
dots are sparsely spaced there, whereas they are closely 
spaced in its eastern part. The scattered but heavily dotted 
areas indicate the location of urban centres. The present 
distribution of population is essentially provisional and is 
subject to change and adjustments in the days to come. Because 
"this distribution is only a stage, not even a stable one, in 
an evolution whose progress we can not at present altogether 

i 1 

luiderstand" , Such difficult and Intricate is the task of 
explaining the governing factors underlying the present distri- 
'v butional pattern of population in the region. These distribu- 
tional aspects are in fact inseparable from the density of 
population indicating that there are more in some places 
leading to relatively higher density and fewer in others leading 
to low density, 

3. Ail. Population Density } 

The population density of a region indicates the 
relationship that exists between the number of inhabitants 
and the area of that region. Man and land ratio gives us the 
arithmetic density of population. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh maintaining an average density 
of 387 persons per square km is a region of dense population, 
Ifewever, the uneven distribution of population in the region 
indicates a marked regional variation at the district level 

(Table 1II-2), The loi^st density is recorded b^»the District 

2 

of Mirzapur (114 person per km ) followed by the Districts of 
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Bahralch (251)^ Gonda (314), Sultanpur (374); and Pratapgarh 

(382). These five districts maintain a lower density of 

2 

population per toi than the average density of entire Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. The Districts of Allahabad, Basti, Faizabad, 
GoraJchpur, Ghazipur, Jaimpur, Azamgarh and Ballia with their 
densities as 405, 408, 436, 481, 483, 496, 497 and 499 persons 
per square km respectively maintain a higher density of popu- 
lation than the average density of the region as a whole^in 
each case below 500 persons per square 3cm. The District of 
Varanasi with a density of 563 persons per square 1cm records 
the highest of the region and the District Deorla with a density 
of 528 persons per square 3cm stands second. Regional variations 
of density at the district level spealcs of the resources and 
the supporting capacity of in~divldual districts. The low 
density reflects the poor resources due to the forested or 
usar or barren lands or due to the topography, unhealthy 
climatic conditions and numerous other factors. This is, why 
the regional density patterns show mariced diversities. 

These variations have greater magnitude when we try 
to analyse the density pattern of small area say at tahsil 
level (Table III-2), Dudhl tahsil of Mirzapur District with 
a density of 55 persons per square 1cm ranics lowest in the 
whole region followed by the tahsils of Robertsganj (102) of 
the same District and chakia (132) of Varanasi District. The 
Varanasi tahsil of Varanasi District records the maxiniam 
dmsity of population (989 persons j^r square km) in the whole 
region because of the location of the density populated city 
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Table III-2 

Densities of Population in the Districts and Tahsils of Eastern 

Uttar Pradesh - 1971 


Name of the 
district with 
density 

Name of 
tahsils 

Density 
per 3an2 

• Name of the 
district with 
density 

Name of Density 

tahsils per 3®r 

1 . Bahraich 

a. Nanpara 

207 

2. Pratapgarh 

a, Bela 

432 

(251) 

b. Kaiserganj 

289 

(382) 

b, Patti 

370 


c. Bahraich 

270 


c, Kunda 

364 

3, Gonda 

a. Gonda 

364 

4, Gorakhpur 

a, Gorakhpur 

675 

(314) 

b. Balrampur 

230 

(481) 

b. Pharenda 

338 


c. Utraula 

379 


c. Mahrajganj 

385 


d, Tarabganj 

308 


d. Bansgaon 

504 

5« Faizabad 

a, Paiaabad 

529 

6. Deoria 

a, Deoria 

567 

(436) 

b. Bilcapur 

359 

(528) 

b, Hata 

468 


c. Akbarpur 

426 


c, Padraima 

499 


d. Tanda 

481 


d. Salempur 

549 

7, sultanpur 

a. sultanpur 

411 

8, Ghazipur 

a, Ghazipur 

518 

(374) 

b. Musafir- 


(483) 

b, Mohemmda- 



Miana 

396 


bad 

452 


c. Anethi 

256 


c. zamania 

411 


d. Kadipur 

417 


d. saidpur 

447 

9. Basti 

a. Basti 

454 

lo. iteiamgarh 

a. Azamgarh 

562 

(408) 

b. Harraiya 

365 

(497) 

b. Phulpur 

459 


c, iDunfnariaganj 

370 


c. sagari 

456 


d, Naugarh 

374 


d, Ghosi 

536 


e* Bansi 

404 


e, Mohemdabad 

579 


f, Khalilabad 

462 


f. Ijalganj 

414 

11. Jaunpur 

a. Jaunpur 

644 

12. Varanasi 

a, Varanasi 

989 

(4S6) 

b. Shahganj 

468 

(563) 

b. Chandauli 

463 


c, Machhali- 



c, Chakia 

132 


shahar 

396 


d, Gyanptir 

576 


d, Mariahu 

475 





e, Kerakat 

549 




13t JBallia 

a. Ballia 

543 

14, Mirzapur 

a, Mirzapur 

179 

(499) 

b, Bansdih 

469 

(114) 

b. Robertsganj 

102 


c* Basra 

467 


c. Chunar 

235 





d. Dudhi 

55 

1S» Allahabad 

a, soroan 

486 




(405) 

b, phulpur 

440 





G. Han^a 

455 





Utetei Figures in ( ) indicate the Arithmetic densities of the Districts 
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o£ Varanasi and many other small towis within the limits of 
this tahsil. The table III-2 shows the densities of the 
Districts and the tahsils of Eastern Uttar Pradesh as per 
Census 1971, 


Based on the table 1II-2 six density categories have 
recognised and the details are given below. 


been 

Si. Range of Density 
No . 

2 

<i) 50 to 150 persons per Jem 

2 

(ii) 151 to 250 persons per km 

(iii) 251 to 350 persons per km^ 

2 

Civ) 351 to 450 persons per km 

2 

(v) 451 to 550 persons per km 

2 

(vi) over 551 persons per Jon 


Density category 

Very low density category 
Low density category 
Moderately low density categor 
Moderate density category 
High density category 
very high density category 


An analysis of the population density at tahsil level 
(Pig#14) reveals significant variation in its pattern. Of the 
sixty one tahsils of this region# three ^jf^all under very low 
and four under low density categories* Five of them with 251 
to 350 persons per square Jon have moderately low population 
density# whereas as many as forty two tahsils of them have 
moderate to high density of population. The remaining seven 
tahsils are credited with a very high population density in 
this region. Further analysis of the distribution of <tensity 
pattern of population of this region can be had from the 
table I1I-3. 
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Table III-3 

Population Density Categories with their Areas Covered and 
Population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh - 1971. 


Density 
categories 
(persons 
per sq.km) 

No, of 

tahsils 

included 

. . . ... 

Area in km 
\mder the 
category 

Percentage 
of the 
total area 
covered by 
the cate- 
gory 

Total 

population 
of the ar® 
covered 
under the 
category 

Percen- 
tage of 
the to- 
tal po- 
pulation’ 
covered 
by the 
category 

50-150 

3 

8,450,00 

10.45 

737,328 

02.40 

151-250 

5 

10,161.00 

12,60 

2,118,191 

06,80 

251-350 

5 

8,560.00 

10.50 

2,500,199 

08,00 

351-450 

20 

23,360.00 

28.90 

9,362,121 

29.90 

451-550 

22 

22,190.00 

27,60 

11,129,928 

35.60 

Over 55(1 

7 

8,040,00 

09.95 

5,398,822 

17.30 

Total 

6X 

80,761.00 

100,00 

31,246,589 

100,00 


3.A12. Rural^Urban Corapesition t 

The differences between the social structure of the 
rural and urban coiiiRwnity bring contrasts of extreme order 
between their iwades of occupation. The urbanisation brings 
considerable changes in the occupational pattern of a region 
when it is transformed from rural to urban. The diversifica- 
tion of economic activities increases with proportionate 
increase in the size of the city. 

3*A13* Rural Population t 

The percentage of rural population in Eastern Uttar 

/ 

Pradesh is 92,94 percent, which is dispersed in 47,382 villages. 




Sdatrlbution of vllle^es and their size in the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh - 1971 
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This shows the predominantly rxiral character of the region 
because the percentage of rural population is quite high. It 
is more than that of whole U.P. C85.97 percent^ and is also much 
above that of India which is only ^0.09 percentji. Hence this 
region having niral personality, supports the rural pattern 
of life, which is well organised around a large number of 
small villages, because the rural population is very much 
attached to them for its sustenance, in this region agriGul~ 
ture is the most important source of livelihood as a high 
proportion of people living in the villages are either directly 
engaged in agriculture or Indirectly dependent on it. Even 
in those villages which are dominated by the artisans and the 
trading castes; the arable land is the ultimate source of 
prosperity. There is heavy pressure of population on most of 
the villages of this region. 

high as 94.86 percent of the total population of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh was rural as per 1941 census which 
gradually declined to 94.29 percent in 1951, 93.76 percent in 
1961 and 92.94 percent in 1971, indicating a doMJward trend 
because of nore iirbanising trends during this period (1941~7l), 
The changing definition of Tirban population also contributed 
much towards the decreasing percentage of rural population, 
because almost all the swollen villages were treated as 'urban' 
at earlier censuses, whichwera disqualified and as such 
termed as rural in the later census. Although the decennial 
growth rate of urban population was much higher than the 
growth rate of rural or total population but because of a 
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lower percentage of urban population to the total population, 
it could not influence the rural urban conposition substan- 
tially. 

of the total rural population of the region, 5: 
percent lived in villages of less than one thousand population 
and the rest 48.00 percent in larger villages having more than 
on thousand population as against 45,20 percent and 54.80 
percent of the whole Uttar Pradesh respectively. The large 
villages having more than five thousand population each numbered 
125 only, out of which twenty two villages had more than 
10,000 population in each. The spatial distribution of these 
large villages shows that ton of them are located in the 
District of Ballla alone followed by Ghazipur with 5, Deoria 
with 4 and Goralchpur, Basti, and Jahraich with one such village 
each. All other districts had no such large swollen villages 
(Table III-4) 

3.A14. Urban Population ; 

The urban areas have their own special role to play 
in the development of a region because they have links with 
tt» swollen villages having minor urban characteristics on 
the one hand and their surrounding rural population on the 
other. A swollen village, which combines the traits of rural- 
curo-tirban conplex to some extent is at times described as 

12 

political orjs^m*; ’a focus of contact? or a nodal point* 
etc. According to R*E. Dickinson "Every urban settlement 
forms a part of economic, social, cultural and political whole. 
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upon vahich its development depends and all these relations 
have geographic expressions*',^^ According to waiter Christaller 
a small area of productive land supports an inrban centre, 
wMch exists because it performs the essential seorvices for 
the surrounding land. Hence “there should be cities of varying 
sizes ranging from small hamlet performing siirple functions 
such as providing a linited shopping and market centre for a 
small continuous area up to a large city with a large tributary 
area coni)osed of the service areas of many smaller towns and 
providing more conplex services such as wholesaling and large- 
scale banking, specialised retailing and the like“.^^ Thus 
the regional distribution of towns reflects the differential 
pattern of its intra-regional developnent. The process of 
tirbanisation has, therefore, been recognised as an inportant 
aspect of economic and social development. 

Urbanisation is an inportant index of socio-economic 
structure of a region. The urban centres, besides being nodes 
of settlements, are the focli of social contacts and economic 
growth and they perform many other functions also. They do 
not exist for themselves alone, but in fact they are part of 
a compleoc whole and seanre the surroainding countryside with 
which they are spatially and functionally knit together. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh as a region has been witnessing remark- 
able changes in its \iri>an population, particularly since 
independence. Here an attempt nas been made to investigate 
the changes regarding tl^ origin, growth and distribution of 

urban centres of Eastern Uttar Pradesh with special reference 
to their size and nuiribers. 
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3,A15, Evolution and Distribution of To^s ; 

"Eastern Uttar Pradesh has the credit of having the 
oldest living city of the country# namely# Varanasi It 
has many other towns also like Ayodhya, sallla^^# Ghazipur# 
Vlndhyachal# chunar and sultanpur etc. Most of these towns 
have village origins# while a few of them have historico~ 
political origins either on the river banks or on the ancient 
highways, A number of towns were developed gradually and 
some of them near or over the ruins of the old ones. Substantial 
attractions provided by urbanisation during the modern times 
have given birth to a number of new towns and have also modified 
and revived ^heir old locations. Most of the present ixrban 
centres of Eastern Uttar Pradesh are either the district or 
the tahsil headquarters. It does not mean# however, that their 
origin started with this very function, although it is quite 
certain that their developments are largely due to their being 
the seats of administration. Towns# in the modern times, have 
also developed at the cross-roads and at the railway Junctions. 
But those situated on river banks have begun to decline. 

However, the rivers have provided extensive sites and elongated 
forms to many urban centres, Varanasi# Mirzap\ir, Ghazipur and 
Ball! a along the Ganga; sultanpur and Jaiinpur along the Gomti#* 
/Saizabad and Tanda along the Ghaghra; and Barhaj and Gorakhpur 
along the Rapti are some of the iiaportant examples of river- 
side towns. Deoria, Pratapgarh# Rasra, Maunath Bhanjan# 
RobartsganJ, shahganj and such other -urban centres have 
develi^ed along the junctions of roads. The new towns such 
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as Renulcoot, obra, Pipri, and Chopan have developed because 
of their Industrial inportance. Most of the smaller towns 
have grown due to the location of administrative offices, 
educational centres, railway colonies or some sort of indus- 
trial activity. Maruadih has developed mainly due to its 
locomotive workshop and Mughalsaral has developed mainly as a 
railway town, ftost of the smaller or medium size towns have 
their recent village origins. It is only due to some urban 
functions performed by them that they are treated as towns. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh, in comparison to its western 

counterpart, is a less xirbanlsed region. It has an urban 

population of about 2,21 million persons which is distributed 

into sixty-six urban centres of varying sizes. Out of sixty- 

* 

one tahsils comprising Eastern Uttar Pradesh, eighteen have 
no urban centres and hence no urban population. The district- 
wise distribution of tirban population of Eastei::n Uttar Pradesh 
(Table III-S) shows a wide range of spatial variation. The 
highest percentage of urban population is accotanted for by 
the District of Varanasi (25.12 percent), while the lowest is 
recor<ted by the district of Sultanpur (1.96 percent). Varanasi 
District ranks higher than both U.P. and India in this respect 
because it includes, in addition to Varanasi city, nine other 

* Kaisexgaiij (Bahraich), Bikapur (Paizabad), Musafirkhana, 
Aiaethi, Kadijmr (sultanpur), Kunda, Patti (Pratapgarh) , 
Harraiya, .DUKinarlyaganj, Naugarh (Basti), Pharenda, 
Iteharajganj (GoraM^ur), Hatta (Deoria), phulpur, sagri, 
I,alge«ij (Azaragarh), Zamania (Ghazipur) and Handle 
(Allahabad). 
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Table III-5 

Urban Population - 1941-71 


Name of the 

District, Area 

State and 
country 

Percentage of urban population ^ to 
the total population 

1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Bahraich 

4.89 

4.91 

5,30 

5.93 

Gonda 

5.42 

4.58 

4 # 88 

5.65 

Saizabad 

7.31 

8.98 

8.67 

9.56 

Sultanpur 

1.18 

1.85 

1.97 

1.96 

Pratapgarh 

1.24 

1.36 

1.71 

1.96 

Basti 

1.09 

1.39 

1,46 

2.54 

Gorakhpur 

4.94 

6.18 

7.30 

7.90 

Deoria 

1.98 

2.23 

2.42 

2.96 

Azaingarh 

4.33 

4 « 24 

4.64 

5.21 

Jaunpxir 

5.17 

5.35 

5,29 

6.21 

Ballia 

3.95 

4.13 

3.74 

4.58 

Ghazipur 

4.00 

4.30 

3.42 

4.51 

Varanasi 

17.64 

20.88 

23.31 

25.12 

Mirzapur 

10,95 

11,13 

11.53 

12.03 

Allahabad* 

01.57 

01.58 

01,61 

01.63 

Eastern U.P. (Total) 

05.14 

05.11 

06,24 

07.06 

Uttar PradeshC Total) 

12.41 

13.64 

12.85 

14.03 

indie (Total) 

13.85 

17.29 

17.78 

19.91 


Note* Plguresere based on Census Reports of India 1941,51,61 & 71. 
* Figures for Allahabad include the tahsils of saroan, Phulpur 
and Handle only. 
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small towns within its administrative limits. It is followed 

by the Bistricts of Mirzapur, Faizabad and Gorakhpur with 12.03, 

9,56 and 7,90 percents respectively. They are the big size 

urban centres of this region which have added much to its 

urban population, Mirzapur District has attracted industries 

and hence it has increasing trend of urbanisation. All other 

districts of this region claim the urban population in varying 

proportions from 1.96 percent for Pratapgarh to 6.21 percent 

for Jatmpur. After a long period of apathy on the part of the 

Industrialists and the state Government, now various schemes 

of industrialisation and development are a foot to strengthen 

the econony of this region. This has resulted in a slightly 

U 

faster growth rate of xirban population, which evident from 
the Table III-5, 

The Table III-5 shows a marked inprovement in the 
proportion of urban population to the total population of the 
districts conprising Eastern Uttar Pradesh, This is indeed a 
good sign of progress which should further be accelerated Ics^i 
developing all the sectors of its economy particularly the 
agricultural sector. Urbanisation in this region is very low 
as it has only 7*06 percent of its population in the urban 
areas, as against 14.03 percent of whole U.P. and 19,91 percent 
of India, Each turban centre of this region has, therefore, to 
serve a larger nusaber of rural settlements than an average 
town of the state. This indicates the marketing facilities 
for the collection of agricultural produce from the rural areas 
to the urban centres es well as for the distribution of 
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essential comraoditles in those areas from the towns have to be 
organised more extensively in this region. This also shows a 
lower degree of industrialisation in the region. The Table 
III-5 clearly indicates the growth of urban population and its 
trend by the districts for the period 1941-71. 

3*A16. Nunfeer and Size of Towns < Teraporal Trends ; 

The difficulties in the way of developing an all- 
enftaracing standard method of tarban grading have baffled all 
solutions and therefore# it has become a practice to adopt a 
statistical basis for purposes of coisparison. The Indian 
Census has adopted the population size as the main basis for 
classifying towns and urban centres. Accordingly it has 
graded urban settlements into six classes which differ widely 
in their population sizes and characteristics# and are 
recognised separately on the basis of their status# such as 
urban Agglomeration (u.A. )# Municipal Corporation (M.c. )# 
Municipal Board (M.B. ), Cantonment (cantt. )# Town Area (T.A. )# 
and Notified Area (N.A. ). Table I1I-6 provides the distribution 
of all such centres of the region among the six classes and 
eonapares the number of towns of each class and their population 
with each of the other classes on a time scale. 

The Table III-6 clearly shows the trends of growth of 
poimiation and the rise in the numbers of various classes of 
towns. It may be pointed out that the changing trends are 
mainly due to the following four reascsis* 
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(i) The njovenient: of towns of a particular class to a 

different class due to changes in the size of population, 

(ii) The elevation of formerly a rural area to a township 
particularly as per census of 1971. 

(iii) The declassification in 1961 census of the swollen 

villages treated earlier as towns in 1951 census back 
to villages. 

(iv) The amalgamation of a number of towns in -to corporation 
or Agglomeration. 

The numbers of tirban centres in Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
were 46 (excluding four urban places amalgamated later). 46. 

47 and 66* with populations of 10.81. 13.42. 16.64 and 22.10 
lakhs in 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1971 respectively. The number 
of towns falling in each class has varied significantly from 
one census to the other and it has influenced much in recent 
decade; the proportion of urban jxspulation of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, Remarkable decennial variations are noticed in the 


* (1, Bahraich, 2. Bhlnga. 3, Nanpara, 4. Gonda. 5, Balranpur. 

6. Tulsipur, 7, utraula, 8, Colonelganj. 9, NawabganJ. 

10, Faizabad cum Ayo^hya, 11, GosainganJ, 12. Akbarpur. 

13. Jalalpur. 14, Tanda. 15. Sultaiq>ur. 16. Pratapgarh Bela. 
17, Basti, 18, Bans! Khas. 19. Khalilabad. 20, Gorakhpur. 

21. BarhalganJ. 22, Deoria, 23. Padrauna. 24, siwarhi. 

25, Gaura Barhaj. 26. Azamgarah. 27. Kopaganj. 28. Maunath 
Bhanjan. 29, Mubarakpur. 30. Muhamnedabad. 31, Jaxinpur, 

32. Shahganj. 33. Mariahu, 34, Machhalishahar. 35. Mugra 
Badshahpur. 36, Kerakat. 37. Ballia. 38, Reoti, 39, Basra, 
40, Ohazipur. 41. Mohammedabad. 42, Saidpur. 43. Varanasi, 
44. Ram Nagar, 45. Maruadih, 46, Lohta. 47, Mughalsarai. 

48, Chandauli. 49, Chakia, 50, G^anpur, 51. Bhadohi. 

52, Gbpiganj,. S3, Mirzapur# 54, Kachhwa, 55, Robertsgan j . 

56, Cburk Ghurma, 57, Obra. 58. chopan. 59. Marijundi. 

60. Chunar. 61, Ahraura. 62, Renukoot. 63, Dudhl. 64. Pipri, 
65. Mau Aims. 66. Phulpur). 
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cases of class I towns, which alone claimed 24,61, 36,44 and 
46.27 percents in 1941, 1951 and 1961 respectively of the total 
urban population of this region. The large size urban centres 
of this region ejgsanded much due to^industrial and commercial 
activities, public amenities and transport services while c'T) 
class II tovms population clained a lower proportion at succe- 
ssive censuses during the period 1941-61, 

The class III towns had no definite trend as this size 

class claimed 28,49, 22,95 and 25,24 percents of the total 

urban population of this region in 1941, 1951 and 1961 

respectively. This so happened because the number of such 

towns was 10 in 1941 as well as in 1951 but it suddenly rose 

to 13 in 1961, The class IV towns had a fluctuating trend, as 

their number rose from 8 in 1941 to lo in 1951, which further 
io 

increased 21 in 1971 from 11 in 1961 and its percentages of 
population were 9,71, 10,66, 8,48 and 12,67 percents in 1941, 
1951, 1961 and 1971 respectively of the urban population of 
this region. Sudden rise of population from 1961 to 1971 
happened due to the inclusion^lO more new towns in this cate- 
gory, The main variations are mainly due to the movement of 
towns of a particular size class to the other size classes. 

The class V towns numbered 17 in period 1941-61 whi^b class VI 
towns were 7 in number in 1941 and 4 in 1951, and nil in 1961 
but two were again recorded In this category in 1971, 

Class I towns nunibering four in 1971 accounted for 
47*75 percent of the urban population of this region. This 
percentage was however, lower than that of u.P, (57,01 percent) 
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as well as that of India (52,41 percent) (Table III-6), Class II 
towns also nunftsering four with a population of 2.72 lalchs 
claimed 12,32 percent of the total urban population of the 
region as against similar figures 10,77 percent for whole U.P. 
and 12,15 percent for India, Another 19.60 percent of the 

lOCLS 

urban population were living in 12 towns of class III in this 
region. This percentage ranked higher than this state's 
averagers, 74 for this class. In case class IV and V towns. 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh showed a higher percentage than that of 
whole U.P, and India, The situation was different again in 
the case of class VI towns, as in their case the percentage 
rose from nil in 1961 to only 0,01 percent in 1971 as against 
0.23 percent and 0,80 percent for U.P. and India respectively 
in that period. It is notable that about four-fifth* of the 
urban population of this region lived in large towns with a 
population of 20,000 and above in each case in recent decades 
because of the amenities of varied nature available to them 
in such \irban centres. 

From the foregoing analysis it can be concluded that 

region under study is relatively less lurbanised part of Uttar 

Pradesh, "The process of urbanisation has already set in and 

the development of urban centres is taking place in hotch-potch 

18 

manner, so that no distinct pattern has emerged". It is, 
howrer, hoped that in due course of time, urbanisation will 
coina to have some standard pattern and characteristics the 
region's over-all growth in population. 



( B ) g^onomic foundations 


3 « Bl « G0ll®X’3X * 

Geonomic foundations of a region are the potent factors 
which determine the gainful engagement of its people by setting 
the stage for their economic development, which finds eis^re- 
ssion in various forn®, such as ^riculture, power generation, 
means of transport and commnidation, minerals, industries, 
urbanisation etc. 

3 , B2 . Agriculture : 

The term ’agriculture' is a corqprehensive one and it 
includes all productive efforts undertaken by man in producing 
vegetables, fruits and foodgrains etc. by the cultivation of 
soil and in rearing and breeding of cattle, poultry farming, 
dairying etc. Hence, agriculture includes animal husbandry 
and livestock raising also. Eastern Uttar Pradesh is par 
excellence an agricultural region and the inportance of agri- 
culture and its allied activities is well borne by the fact 
that they engage 84.10 percent of its active workers and 
still a greater percentage of population is attached to the 
soil directly or indirectly. 

About 66.03 percent of the total area of Eastern Uttar 

Pradesh was recorded as net sown area in the previous decade*j 

in addition 2.73 percent and 2.28 percent under current and 

other fellows respectively. Further 4,86 percent area came 

* Seascai and crop^/R^Jort of Uttar Pradesh, 1968-69, 

Published 1974, liucknow. 
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under culturable waste land which can be brought under plough 
with iirproved methods of cultivation. Thus well over 75 per- 
cent of the area of this region can be put to agricultural use 
directly. In addition 3 percent of the area was devoted to 
tree crops and groves. Most of the usar tracts# scrublands 
and other such areas are also put to agricultural uses by the 
farmers to establish their claim of tenancy over them. 

Of the total area of the region 21.13 percent was 
sown more than once. Therefore# the percentage of the total 
area of Eastern Uttar Pradesh put to agricultural use is quite 
high in comparison to other parts of this state and many other 
parts of India. The Table II 1-7 provides the details of areas 
put under net sown and under double cropping for the districts 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

It is quite evident from Table III-7 that the agricul- 
t\iral resource base is quite unevently distributed over the 
entire region, on the district level# the net are» sown varied 
from 81.91 percent in case of Deoria to 29.75 percent for 
Mirzapur. All the districts which have large tracts under 
forest have lesser percentage of the net area sown than the 
average for the entire region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Five 
districts namely# Deoria# Ghazipur# Basti# Aaiamgarh and 
Jaunpur have 81.91# 80,39# 79,99# 75.98 and 75,04 percents of 
their total reporting areas under the net sown category# while 
tlM! districts of GoraJdhpur and Ballia have below 75,00 percent 
but above 70.000 percent area under this category. Among other 
districts Gonda (with its large area under forests)#* Faizabad, 
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Sultanpur and Pratapgarh (with their notable usar and Infertile 
tracts) record below 70,00 percent bat above 65,00 percent of 
their area under net sown category. It actually varies from 
69,33 percent for Paizabad to 67.62 percent for Pratapgarh, 

The reasons for such a wide variation in the net area sown may 
be, the topographic conditions, the amount of precipitation, 
the fertility of the soil, the means of irrigation and the 
cult\iral factors like growth of transport and rural urban 
conposition of population. 

Deoria District noted for its highest percentage in 
the region under net area sown has a very small area under 
forest cover (0,20 percent), under barren or unculturable 
X'iaste tract (01, 9o percent), under culturable waste (01,80 
percent) and under pasture and other grazing ground (0,025 
percent); while Mirzapur District having lowest percentage 
under net sown category (29,75 percent) in this region with 
a high as 39.31 percent of its area under forests has 06,90 
percent area under barren or unculturable waste and 04.15 
percent under permanent pasture and other grazing lands. 
Therefore, the Districts of Deoria and Mirzapur serve as 
examples of extreme order in the region. 

Heavy dependence on agriculture and a high pressure 
of tte density of population in this region has encouraged its 
cultivators to resort to the practice of double cropping in 
order to push up the production of cereals to feed its ever 
increasing population. Double cropping actually means the 
raising of two successive crops in a year on the same fields. 



Net so^ Area and isouble Cit^pped Land|^ in Eastern Uttar Pradesh ~ 1968~69. 
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This pattern is, however, not uniformly followed in all the 
districts of t le region, because it is governed by a number of 
factors which differ widely from one district to the other. 

This region records 21,13 percent of the total report- 
ing area under double cropping and this conpares well with 
20,24 percent for the whole of Uttar Pradesh and indicates 
greater significance of double cropping. The highest percen- 
tage under double cropping in this region is recorded by 
Deoria District (29,48 percent), followed by the Districts of 
Varanasi, Gonda and Basti (all having above 25,00%). The 
lowest percentage is recorded by Mirzapur District (07,98%). 

The Districts of Azamgarh with 17,88 percent and Pratapgarh 
with 18,25 percent situated in the Doab come under the middle 
range and they also show wide variation in comparison to other 
districts of the region. The Districts of Paizabad, Gorakhpur, 
Jaunpur, <5hazipur, Sultanpur, Bahraich and Ballia recorded a 
somewhat higher percentage (between 20.00 and 25.00 percents) 
of the total cropped land xmder this category. Now it is cpjdte 
clear that the practice of double cropping is gaining ground 
year by year with the improvements in the means of irrigation 
and other conditions. The introduction of chemical fertilisers 
and the iitproved seeds have brought a big revolution in 
agriculture and the practice of double cropping is being 
resorted to very vigorously over the entire region. 

3,B3* caropping Pattern ; 

The areas sown in Eastern Uttar Pradesh provide three 
harvests viz. Kharif, Rabi and 2aid. The Kharif harvest covers 
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the largest area sown as It accoiints for 56,80 percent of the 

total cropped land. The Rabi harvest covers another 42.77 

percent, while only 0.43 percent is under the zaid harvest. 

which is negligible. Thus the Kharif harvest leads the Rabi 

harvest by 14.03 percent in this region, in case of whole of 

Uttar Pradesh the Kharif has 52,40 percent sown area under it, 

ik 

which coni>ares well with 47,15 percent of that area accounted 
for by the Rabi crops. Therefore, in conparison to the whole 
of Uttar Pradesh, the Eastern Uttar Pradesh is markedly 
significant for its more acreage xmder the Kharif crops (Table 

All the cropa grown under Kharif, Rabi and zaid are 
sometimes conveniently grouped into two categories (i) The 
Pood crops; and (il) The Non-food crops, (i) The Food crops 
have two broad sub-categories (A) Pood grains including 
(a) Cereals, and (to) Pulses/ and (B) Others include potato, 
s^et potato, sugarcane j fruits etc. (li) The non-food crops 
have five main subcategories (A) The Fibres/ (B) The Oilseeds; 
(C) The Fodder crops; (D) Tanning materials; (E) Drugs and 
Narcoties. 

Of the total cropped area of this region in 1968-69 as 
much as 96.50 percent was devoted to the cultivation of food 
crop# alone and only 03.50 percent was used for growing the non- 
food crops as against similar figures 92.02 percent and 07,98 
percent for the whole of Uttar Pradesh respectively. This 
shows the dominance of food crops and corsparative negligence 
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of non-food crops in this region as conpared to the state. 

Among the food crops Rice, wheat. Barley, Maize, Bajra, Jwar, 
Gram, Peas, sugarcane, Arhar are inportant, while oilseeds. 
Fodder crops. Fibre crops are significant among the non-food 
crops but the areas under them is much smaller. 

Food crops which have generally lower values as 
conpared to conanercial or cash crops are grown over a very 
large area of this region. Among the food crops, the percen- 
tage of area devoted to cereals and pulses accounted for 
72,80 percent and 17.40 percent respectively as conpared to 
66.30 percent and 19,00 percent for the whole of Uttar Pradesh, 
Among the cereals paddy is the most ijtportant which covered 
32,43 percent of the total cropped land of the region as 
against only 19,00 percent in the case of whole of U.P. But 
the percentage of urea under high value crops are lower here 
than that of whole of U.P. Wheat, sugarcane and oilseeds have 
lower percentages than the state average of 21,42, 04.55 and 
03,73 percents respectively. Also the^average per acre yields 
for most of the region was quite low. Hoii^ver, in case of Jwar, 
Bajra and Maize, yields were reasonably high. 

Among the non-food crops of the region. Jute, sann- 
tobacco, opium may also need reference, in 1968-69 
13,618 acarea were devoted to Jute, while Sann-Henp, tobacco 
and opitim covered 107,860? 1,537 and 1,677 acres respectively. 
Thus acreage uniJter these crops was quite nominal and it adds 
little to the regional econoniy. 




EASTERN UTTAR PRADESH 

ACREAGE UNDER R1CE,WHEAT, BARLEY, MAIZE, GRAM, PEAS 
* REDGRAM 

1968-69 




9A&TI GONOA GOAAKHPUR BAlllA 



OCOniA AZAMGARH BAHRAiCH 



SULTANPUR PRATABGARH fAIZABAO 


ACREAGE UNDER SUG ARC ANE,OIL SEEDS* FIBRECRORS 
2 1968-69 



DEORIA PRATAOOARH AZAMOARH BAUIA GHAZIPUR JAUMPUS MkftZAPUR 
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Sugarcane, oilseeds, wheat and filare crops are the 
main cash crops of this region. They are finding favour of 
the farmers with increasing commercial consciousness. Potato 
is another cormierciai crop of the region. The recent instal- 
lation of sugar factories at various places are likely to 
boost up the cultivation of sugar cane in this region, which 
is a significant cash crop. However, the acreage under this 
crop accounts for only 03.73 percent of the total cropped land 
of this region as against 04.55 percent of whole U.P. Its 
spatial distribution is quite uneven depending on various 
factors. More than 25 percent of total area under sugarcane 
of this region lies in Deoria District which leads the other 
Districts e.g. Azamgarh, sasti, Gonda and Faizabad in this 
sequence. Spatial distribution of main crops ty districts of 
the region has been shown in Fig. 15, 

3.B4, Crop Association Pattern ; 

Except the southern uplands and some other minor areas 
here and there, almost similar conditions of t€irrain and 
climate prevail in general over the entire region of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, ait the details of agricultural land use and 
orientations^® widely differ at the subregional levels 
Indicating the nature of variations of crop-associations. A 
sub-regional synthesis^® of agricultural land use and methods 
of cultivation in this region reveal that there are still the 
primitive stages of shifting and subsistence agriculture over 
wide areas of southern uplands, particularly in its Sonepar 



tract, which has yet not been put to econoinlc and modern trends 
of cultivation. However, there is much improvement in the 
extensive agricultiure of the northern tahsils of the Trans- 
Ghaghra tract and the intensive agriculture of the Ganga- 
Ghaghra Doab has been well developed. 

The spatial distribution of individual crops and their 
variable positions among themselves as well as their integral 
characteristics^ a study of the different categories of crop- 
associations and their areas in this region based on the 
analysis and synthesis of the general land use patterns is 
very necessary. The recognition of a crop-association region 

is based on the statistical examination of the “relative" land 

21 

occupancy strengths of various crops (Food crops and Hon-food 
crops) by taWlng into consideration their respective percentages 
of total cropped area in that region. For the sal® of conve- 
nience each District has been taken as a separate region here 
and has been grouped into different crop-association patterns. 

in grouping the various crops into their association 
patterns, only those five major crops of each District have 
been taken into consideration, which carry at least about 
5 peixent or more of the total cropped land of that District. 

In this way four orders of crop associations and their areas 
have been recognised. Among the five major crops taken into 
account, rice dominates the cropping pattern, both in acreage 
and production without having a close rival. There are follow- 
ing orders of categories or groups of crop association; Three 




of the first order; nine of the second order; twelve of the 
third order and fourteaa of the fourth order. The part of 
Allahabad forming this region has been ignored. 

orders of Crop Association Groups in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh 


Orders and Groups 

1. First order having 
groups of two crop 
associations 


Crops and Districts 

(i) RBs Varanasi, pratapgarh, 

Jaunpur, Ballia, Ghazipur 
and Azamgarh. 

(ii) RW: Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Deoria, 
Faizabad, Gonda, Sultanpur 
and Basti. 

(iii) RMs Bahraich. 


second order having 

(i) 

groups of three crop 

(ii) 

associations 

(iii) 


(iv) 


Cv) 


(Vi) 
(vii ) 
(viil ) 


(ix) 


RBWs Varanasi and Pratapgarh 
RBMs Jaunpur. 

RBG: Ballia and Ghazipur. 
RBPi Azairgarh 

RWB* Mirzapur, Gorakhpur and 
Sultanpur 
Rwsu: Deoria 
RWP* Basti and Faizabad 
RWMi Gonda 
RMWt Bahraich 


3. Third order having 
groups of four carop 
associations 


(i^ RBWGt Varanasi 
(ii) RBWAi Pratapgarh 
(ill) RBMWi Jaunpur 

(iv) RBGW: Ballia and Ghazipxir 

(v) RBPSut Azan^arh 

(vi) RWBGj Mirzapur and sultanpur 

(vii) RWBKs Gorakhpur 
(vlii) RWSuBi Deoria 
(lx) RMPG* Faizabad 

(x) RWPKj Basti 

(xi) Gonda 

(xii) RMWEi Bahraich 


4. Fourth order having 
groups of five crop 

associations 


j 
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Table III-9 


Si. 

No, 

Crop 

association 

groups 

District 

Ranked percentage series > 
major crops 

Df 

1. 

RBWGA 

Varanasi 

30.19 

12.85 

11.26 

6.43 

6 « 43 

2. 

RBWABa 

Pratapgarh 

26.43 

16,51 

9.84 

7.75 

6.53 

3. 

RBMWP 

Jaunpur 

24.26 

22,70 

15.29 

9.53 

5.12 

4. 

RBGWM 

Ballia 

23,08 

16.28 

12.11 

9.32 

7.65 

5. 

RBGWP 

Ghazlpur 

27.61 

17.96 

9.68 

6,91 

6.48 

6. 

RBPSUW 

Azamgarh 

36.74 

20.65 

9.59 

6,30 

5.13 

7. 

RWBGSa 

Mirzapur 

26,88 

11.14 

10.95 

9.23 

5.55 

8. 

RWBKP 

GoraWipiir 

39.39 

19,10 

10.25 

7*92 

5.42 

9. 

RWSUBK 

Deorla 

33.12 

17.82 

12,05 

9.28 

7.81 

lo. 

RWPKB 

Bastl 

40,62 

19.96 

9.68 

7.53 

7,19 

11. 

RWPGB 

Paizabad 

35.53 

22,29 

9.77 

8.04 

5.49 

12. 

RWMGK 

Gonda 

34.72 

19.60 

14.49 

6.13 

4.32 

13* 

RMWGB 

Bahraich 

27.47 

25.11 

19.95 

6.29 

5,17 

14. 

RWBGP 

Sultanpur 

33,46 

12.54 

9.69 

9.64 

6.26 


Note I (1) The letter symbols denoting the crop associations. 

R = Rice. W = Wheat, b = Barley. Ba = Bajra, G = Gram. 
P *5 Peas. S ** Sanwa (coiranon millet), K *= Kodo. 

Su = sugarcane, A = Arhar. M = Maize, 

(ii) The calculations ie- are based on the ’Season and 
crops Report of Uttar Pradesh for the year 1968-69, 
This series was not published for later years. 


It is hoped that significant changes would follow in 
the crop associations in near future due to various lnprove- 
iTients, But these changes are likely to affect the lower order 
crop associations only. The first and second orders will, 
however, remain unchanged for a long period of time. Any 
such change must lisprove the economic conditions of the people 
and raise their standard of living. 


3.B5. Irrigation 1 

Irrigation is of paramount inpartanee for successful 
operations of farming in view of the seasonal concentration 
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and imcertainty of rainfall and its ill-distribution both in 
space and time over this region, irrigation is essential not 
only for such crops as sugarcane which is grown during the 
months of rainless suimer and scorching heat but also for the 
proper growth and higher yields of most of the xharif and Rabi 
crops. In view of the modern techniques of farming together 
with more use of chemical fertilisers and the introduction of 
improved varieties of seeds which necessitate the availability 
of adequate supply of water to the fields at opportune times 
for proper growth of crops# the importance of means^ irrigation 
can not be overlooked - 

of the net sown area of this region# 36.83 percent was 
irrigated during the year 1968-69 as against 33,40 percent of 
the whole U.P. in the same period. About two-third of the 
Irrigated area of this region received water from tube -wells 
and surface wells, W®ct to wells^ canals and tanks were impor- 
tant which irrigated 14.14 percent and 10.85 percent of the 
total Irrigated area of this region respectively^ against 37,50 
percent and 05.74 percent in the case of whole U,P. Among 
other sources of irrigation were the lakes# ponds and reser- 
voirs which irrigated 08,15 percent of the total irrigated of 
this region against 3,04 percent in the case of whole U.P. A 
higher percentage of net sown area being irrigated in this 
region by other than wells and canals in comparison to the 
whole of Uttar Pradesh clearly indicates that the major means 
of irrigation are not developed adequately. A good percentage 
of double cropped aarea was also irrigated which in"flated the 
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total acreage under irrigation in this region. 

Particular means of irrigation are adopted in accordance 
■with their stiitahility in the different parts of this region. 
Wells are by far the most inportant means of irrigation in the 
plains, GoraMpur, Azamgarh, Eteoria, Basti, Jaunpur and 
Varanasi are the very important districts for well irrigation. 
The wells are easily drilled and dug and are less costly in 
the plains because the water table xs high there. 

Next to wells, canals are the other inportant source 
of Irrigation. They are significant in the Districts of 
Varanasi and Mirzapur where a large proportion of the sown 
area is irrigated by them. The sharda Sahayak Canal system 
with its extensions in the Ghaghra-Gomti and Gomti-saijgf Doabs 
irrigates a large tract of this region, Chandra~Prabha and 
Karamnasa canals lying in the eastern part of the plain, south 
of Ganga, Dohrighat Pumped canal and its extensions in the 
Azamgarh and Ballia Districts and Deokali Punped canal in the 
Ghazipur District are other inportant sources of irrigation 
in this region. The Belan valley is also significant for 
canal irrigation, where Ghaggar reservoir provides water. 

Tanks are inportant means of irrigation mainly in the 
Saryupar tract and western Doab of this region. In the sangapur 
tract, the Districts of Gorakhpxir, Basti, Gonda and Bahraich 
are notable in this respect, in the ■westetrn Aaab the Districts 
of Paizabad, suitanpur and pratapgarh are inportant for tank 
irrigation. 


fN THOUSAND ACRES 



Fig NO 
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I*ike cultivated land^ the acreage under irrigation is 
also quite unevenly distributed at the district level (Table 
IlI-lO). Jaunpur District recorded as imich as 53,60 percent 
of its net sov?n area, as the irrigated area which was the 
highest in the whole Eastern U.P. The next two districts in 
order were Paizabad with 53,30 percent and Azamgarh with 
50,80 percent, Basti and Pratapgarh Districts recorded this 
ratio above 45 percent but below 50, oo percent. In other five 
districts the ratio ranged between 35 and 40 percent. It was 
39,50 percent for Deoria and 36,20 percent for Ghazipur, The 
remaining districts of this region had quite low percentage 
of this ratio which varied from the minlinum 9,00 percent in 
Bahraich to 25,20 percent in Gonda. 

The per head cultivated area in this region is 
decreasing since 1921 and in the recent years it has gone down 
to less than half an acre in almost all the districts except 
Mirzapur, The agriculture being receptable to all kinds of 
underemployed and unenployed persons^ have overburdened it and 
so the number of persons dependent on the land is far greater 
than the number required to cultivate the soil. The percentage 
share of dependable means of irrigation through canals is only 
14.14 percent which is nwch lower than the average^ 37. 50 per- 
cent for whole U.P. A large portion of irrigation depends on 
wells which have low Intensity of water supply over small areas. 

Notwithstanding the deficiencies, this region has 
considerable scope for inpcovement of its agriculture through 
double or tripple cropping; higher yields per acre expansion 



of irrigation, use of better seeds and fertilisers and by the 
application of modern tools and techniques. Iiet the farmers 
be inspired in these respects to achieve the goals. 

3.B6, Live Stock : 

In Eastern Uttar Pradesh animal husbandry derives its 
importance from the predominant agrarian econoitiy of the region. 
It is next to agricultvire as an economic activity of the 

people of this region, as also of this state, for "it accounts 

22 

for one-tenth of the state's income" and is closely associa- 
ted with the main occupation of agriculture. Cattle rearing 
and dairying are the two inportant subsidiary occupations of 
the rural population allied to agriculture. The dairying and 
poultry farming are also gaining ground near the towns and 
cities which provide ready mar-kets for their products. 

Live stock provides milk, milk products, hides, skins, 

bones, wool, meat etc. Some of these are used as raw materials 

for such industries as flaying, the curing of skins, the 

manufacture of carpets and blankets, the bone-crushing etc, 

which give employment to a large number of persons. Besides, 

the bullocks and male buffaloes form the back-bone of the 

rural economy as they provide chief motive power for most of 

the agricultirral operations such as ploughing, lifting of water 

from the wells, thrashing of the harvest and transporting the 

iU*. 

produce to markets etc. The inportance of animals as cows and 
she-buff aloes, their counter parts, are noted for milk produc- 
tion. Sources of manures can not also remain unnoticed, because 
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Inspite of the^ advances in the production of chemical ferti- 
lisers, the cattle manure is still an inportant medium of 
maintaning and enriching the fertility of the soil. In Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh the live stock provide the cheap and rich manure 
for the soil. 

The Livestock Census contains the data only in respect 
of cattle, buffaloes, horses, ponies, mules, camels, donkeys, 
pigs and poultry. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh {with whole District of Allahabad) 
had more than 13.26 million bovine i.e. 35,33 percent of the 
total for this state in 1967-68, Out of this number, cattle 
and Isaff aloes accounted 10,58 million and 2,68 million i.e. 

79.8 percent and 20,2 percent of region respectively. The 
working animals (which are used for agricultural purposes) 
included 5,78 millions of cattle and 1,02 millions of male 
buffaloes. Their total was 6.80 millions which accounted for 
40 percent of the total working animals of entire Uttar Pradesh, 
There are 50 animals per 100 acres of the net area sown in 
Eastern U,P, This ratio is larger than that of Uttar Pradesh, 
The total railching animals of Eastern U.P. included 2,61 
millions of cows and 0,68 millions of buffaloes which accounted 
for 24 rollching animals per loo acre® of the net area sown. 

This ratio is also larger for Eastern Uttar Pradesh than for 
this state. This clearly indicates that the raanbers of working 
and milching animals are larger in this region than in U,P, per 
acre of the net area sown. But they are of poor variety and 
are not as strong and capable as those of the western Uttar 
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Pradesh, Their poor breed, the shortage of fodder and other 
nutrients available for them, their poor care and the various 
diseases prevalent among them are the inportant factors respon- 
sible for their poor milk or meat yields and their lower 
draught capacity. The rest of the cattle numbering about 
3.33 millions consisted of the breeding bulls and buffaloes, 
their young stock below three years and some others. The 
Table lll-ll shows the account of the livestock of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh for the year 1968-69 by Districtwise break up. 

It is evident from the Table lll-ll that in addition 
to a large number of bovines, a large number of other livestock 
such as sheep, goats, horses, ponies, donkeys, mules, camels 
and pigs etc. aie also found in the region. The poultry is 
also gaining ground and its nunber is Increasing fast. It has 
its own inportance in the economy of the region. Due to the 
poor quality, the livestock has not helped nuch the people of 
the region to augment their additional income. However, the 
State Government is keen to develop this resource to remove 
the poverty of this region and to bring its economy at par with 
the western part of this state, on account of the efforts of 
the state Government a fast progress is esgpected in this 
respect in near future in this region where the economic 
conditions have not improved much upto this day, 

3.B7. Minerals ; 

"Mineral deposits occur deep in the earth or its 
surface In most diverse form and their importance to man for 
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economic and IndJistrial development is only too well Jcnown*' 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh as an economic imit ranks very low 
anK>ng the regions of India endowed with mineral resources. 

They are few rather uniuportant minerals in this region. Those 
having comnwcial value Include the nodular limestone conglo- 
merates, coiranonly known as 'kankar* which are found below the 
surface; the brick earths and the saltpetre, found mostly on 
the siirface of the Bangar tracts of the plains, 

Limestone#^ silica sands and clays are most important 
minerals found in this region, 6oal, iron ore, dolomite, marble 
quartzite etc. are other minerals of this area. The vindhyan 
sandstones of this region are are used as building materials 

Iron ore : 

The iron ore bearing tract of this region is confined 

o 

to the southern uplands, mainly in the north of Korchi (24 51 'N: 
83°21*E) and scattered patches in Agori pexgana. Beds of 
magnetite iron ore entex^laminated with granular silicous 
layers are met with in the crystalline in^llers near Koelhat; 
The Bijaigarh shales, forming series of upper vindhyans, which 
have inpiire and granular saltpetre of iron having in places a 
thick efflorescense or iron ore are collected and used to some 
extent, in Dudhi tahsii of Mirzapur District, there are mines 
along the Pangan river (north of Korchi ) which hage rich iron 
contents. They are also located at Karwani, Nandihan and 
Kodari (all in Agori Pargana) and at Jungel, Parsol, Tapu-kunch 
and Bargawan, Besides large supplies of inferior iron ore are 



also found close to the singrauli coal mines in the singraull 
basin. This ore is rough and generally of a dusty red colour 
which is dug, cleaned, ground and used in the mud furnaces by 
the local people since long. 

Manganese : 

Manganese is a hard and one of the most iirportant 
minerals, but it is absent from this region, except in some 
sarrples of silicates (Rhodonite manganese) occuring in scattered 
patches in the southern upland tract, 

I>ead: 

Lead is found either in the form of its ore or in the 
form of glena (the mixture of lead and sulphur). In this 
region lead is found in the shape of glena in a small quantity, 
luportant locations are: (i) at a place about 3 kms south west 
of Charcharij and (ii) at a place about two and a half lorn 
south west of Chairailoin in sarguja ore a near the south west 
boundary of Mirzapur District. There is an abandoned mine of 
lead here formerly worked by Mr Burke. The rock in which the 
mine is situated is a reef of light grey colour having shattered 
horny quartzite. The ore appears to occur in two packets of 
the two branches of the same reef which are separated by a 
band of gneiss rocks, 

Titanu;t.m (Ilmenite ore) i 

This mineral occurs in the southern part of Mirzapur 
mstrict and Is mixed with iron particles in the sandy beds 
of numerous river valleys of the region, its known occurrences 
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are ineagre and they do not encourage the commercial exploita- 
tion of the ore on systematic and scientific lines. Titanium 
is required for a homogeneous development of industries in a 
region. 


Dolomite : 

Dolomite is a fluxing material which is used largely 
in the metallurgical industries and for the manufacture of 
fire-bricks. It is found mixed with limestone at certain 
places in the areas of marble deposits of the Bichi river 
valley in the District of Miraapur, 

Limestone : 

Lime and clay are also required in the manufacture of 
cement. Limestone is also used in the manufacture of indus- 
trial chemicals (such as soda ash. Calcium cynamide etc,), 
paper, sugar, glass and in the tanning of leather. This is 
also used as a fluxing material and as a source material in 
the refractory industry. The limestone deposits of this 
region are associated with the lower Vindhyan rocks and are 
found at a number of places of the southern hilly tract such 
as Belwadah, Khajrahat, Kota, Markundi and Garia. crystalline 
limestone fotmd mixed in the soil of certain areas has long 
been used by washermen for laundering purposes. It is also 
used for the manufactiire of crude glass, soap, and for cixring 
hides and skins, 

presently the major portion of the limestone production 
of this region comes from its qpiarry at Gherma in Mirzapur 
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District which is the only largescale mechnised mining opera- 
tion centre in this state. This production is utilised by the 
Government cement factories at Churk and Dalla. Idmestone 
deposits of Markundi valley belong to the Rohtas stage of the 
lower Vindhyas and they are also being worked for the Chturk 
cement factory. Ijirnestone deposits of Khazrahat also belonging 
to the lower Vindhyas form a second horizon of cement grade 
limestones and are found between the Rlhand river in the west 
and Hardil village (24®27'Nt83®ll'E) in the east. Probing 
operations have been undertaken in this area by the state 
Directorate of Geology and Mining and the Geological Survey 
of India. As a result of this, ^the quarriable limestone 
reserves of this region ore estimated by the state Directorate 

of Geology and Mining at about 75 million tons of blast furnace 

24 

flux type and several million tons of cement grade". 

Other inportant limestone tracts in the District of 
Mirzapur occur between Kancy and Markundi? Kanch and Kandhaura; 
Kandhaxira and Mohna; and Mohna and Basukri. The deposits 
found in the north of Susnai and in the west of Thirla are 
very good for cement Industry, Limestone occurrences of minor 
iniportance are also found at Makriparl and Rudauli Nallas, at 
Pataudh hill and near Ghaggar river. They are also of good 
quality. In the latter case they are found mixed with magnesia. 

Biilding atone : 

Sandstone, granite, gneiss and green marbles have 
long been used as building stones in this country. A renowned 
bulldingstone is the upper Kairaur sandstone foimd in the 
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District of Mirzapur, stones of various types have long been 
used in the construction of buildings at Varanasi# Mirzapur, 
Allahabad and many other places of India. Many historic 
buildings are made of this renowned sandstone. The best 
building stone is fine grained and homogeneous, usually 
yellowish and greyish white in colour, occurring in layers of 
several feet thiclcness. It is perfectly free from any Winds 
of fissures or jointings, A rose coloured variety of this 
stone is very conation and its greenish layers are occasionally 
found. Red sandstone is popular for its durability. Red 
sandstones of Ailahabad-Rewa-Mirzapur region were used for 
erecting the Allahabad fort. The inportant sandstone quarries 
of Allahabad District are located at Pratappur (25°17'N:81°37*E) 
and Sheorajpur {25®12‘N:81°4 'E) and those of Mirzapur District, 
at Chunar and Mirzapur itself. The latter are noted for their 
red sandstones. Chunar region of Mirzapur District had provided 
ttm materials for monoliths constructed by the Enperor Ashok, 

In the southern part of Mirzapur District granites 
and gneisses occur in large quantities. They have long been 
used as building stones locally. Green marbles found near the 
confluence of Bichi and Rer rivers (24°8'Ni82°0*E) have also 
been used as building stones locally but only rarely. 

Fire-Clay ; 

Fire-clay deposits of this region are found only 
within the District of Mirzapur and at a niimber of places, 
such as BairpMin, Kaldorrri, Bans! and Makharikhoh, The deposits 
at Bans! in this district have already been investigated in 
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detail and their reserves ore estimated at about 3 million 
tones. of high purity of fire-clay. They occur at Belwada also. 

Sand and silica Sand i 

Sand in its crude form enters largely into the cons- 
truction work as an ingredient of concrete, mortar or plaster, 
silica sand is the chief raw material used in the manufacture 
of glass and it occurs in large quantities in the Districts 
of Varanasi and Allahabad. In Chakia Tahsil of Varanasi 
District its extensive but poor ^ality is found which is, 
however, suitable for the manufacture of bottle glass. The 
silica sand deposits located in the District of Allahabad are 
large and very good in quality but they lie outside the study 
region of this thesis and their mining is totally unmechanised. 

Reh ; 

Reh which is the mixture of sodium carbonate and 
sulphate with some calcium and magnesium salts, is found 
extensively in the Districts of Ghazipur and Varanasi in the 
form of ef f lorescense from the soils of the Ganga Plain, Reh 
concentrations turn the fertile agricultural lands into infer- 
tile tracts quickly. These deposits occur on the surface only. 

Pottery Clay ? 

Pottery clay deposits of Mirzapur District are being 
worked by ♦chunar Pottery Works* for the manufacture of glazed 
pottery wares. The uses of this clay are varied. They are 
mostly used in various industries such as procelain, pottery, 
cement, ceramics and soap. It is also used in paper and textile 
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industries as filters. Its uses for medicinal purposes and 
for colour ■washing are also inportant. 

Kankar: 

Kanlcar (limestone conglomerate) deposits occur exten- 
sively throughout the Hangar tract of the Ganga Plain at 
varying depths below the surface. At places, particularly on 
the high river banks, it frequently appears as out crops. 
Sometimes it occurs at a depth of 8 to 10 metres below the 
surface and is quarried for road making and burning for lime. 

Its quantity and value vary much in different parts of this 
region. In general, the Kankar of this region resembles a 
soft marl and is of high value for the production of lime than 
as a road making material, several varieties of its hard 
nodules (Kankar^ are found at many places in this region and are 
distinguished on account of their colour rather than conposi- 
tion. The inportant varieties are the ’Telia or dark coloured*; 
*the surfed Dudhla or chun coloured* (that is to say white 
milky or lime coloured); and the 'Baluwa or Dhusrehwa* (so 
called because it is found in the sandy or saline soils ) « 

Their quality depends on their solidity. 

saltpetre ! 

There are large 'tracts of saline earth in Eastern 
Utter Pradesh, particularly in the Ganga Plain. Notable 
occurrences are found in the Districts of Ghazipur . Varanasi 
and Allahabad, Although it is injtarioiis to vegetation, yet 
has a corarjercial value because it is used for the manufacture 
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of country glass and also as a substitute for soap, saltpetre 
or potassium nitrate and sazzi or carbonate of soda are manu- 
factured from saline earth which is collected and boiled mixed 
with water for processing further to have this product, suitable 
nitrogen obtained from animal dimgs and potash contents of 
wood ash are also used for the manufacture of saltpetre. 

Coal ; 

The main coal deposits of this region are known to 
occur in the southern portion of Mirzapur District in the area 
known as 'Kota region* where a number of centres are found, 
such as Kota {24°6‘N:82°25*E; Ujjain (24°10'N:82°25'E); Banda 
<24°5‘N;82°25'E), Manhari (24°lO'N;82°29 *E) . Naugarh (24°7*Ns 
82^33 'E), sohlra {25°N;82®29 'E) , and Amalia <24°2 *N;82°28*E) 

They are important locations in many ways. The Kota coal 
fields of Mirzapur District are the extensions of the Singrauli 
Basin coal fields# which belong to the Damuda series of the 
Gondawana system. They are also connected with coal fields cf 
Rewah region. The whole coal, mining tract of this region 
extend upto about 50 kms west of Kota coal fields. Its eastern 
limit is, however, iincertain but in any case it does not pass 
beyond the Rihand river. Its northern and southern limits are 
marked by Aundi hills and Ball! a rivulet respectively. The coal 
of this tract is acknowledged as of a good quality, which can 
bum freely with aotear flame, leaving a white ash. Nearly 
two million tonnes of reserves of coal are expected in this 
region. Hew raeasuremsnts have although given more fantastic 


estimates 
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Felspar and Mica ; 

In the southern region, the orthoclase and oligoclase 
varieties of felspar are usually co-existent in the rocks* 
However, their quantity is so small that no large scale exploi- 
tation is possible in near future* Mica in the form of biotite 
of a black or dark brown colour occurs usually in small laminae 
but occasionally associated with hornblende rocks which pass 
by gradations into hornblendic gneiss. A hand of epidiotic 
rock is found in a few places, for exanple in low hillocks in 
the south west of Pdkhra, which is conposed of felspar and 
epidote with a little quartz. 

Calcite deposits occur at a place about 5 kn® south of 
Belwadah {24®12 •Nj 82°56‘E) and are mostly associated with a 
redish massive granite, Calcite is of white or pink colour 
and has low percentage of nmgnesia.dnly a small quantity of 
calcite reserve is available here, 

3*B8. Power Resources : 

Power is essential for any progrartme of development. 

In the present age of steel and electricity all sources of 
power have assumed considerable significance because "the loca- 
tion of power resoiirces has become the major factor even in 
the choice of factory sites**,^^ Eastern Uttar Pradesh has 
substantial demand of power for its industrial development and 
irrigation by tube-wells and lift canals, A manufacturer needs 
power to carry his finished products to the market, a merchant 
needs power to maintain his cold storage and to run his shops 



and commercial establishments, a farrrer needs power to irrigate 
his fields. Means of transport also require power. I'hus, 
factories, farms and transport systems are the greatest users 
of power. The use of power at different levels revolutionises 
the economy and exerts its Influence on the occupational 
structure of the population of a particular region. 

The modern rnanufactxiring is possible mainly through 
the help of motiice power, which is derived from many types of 
fuels such as coal, diesel, fire~wood, petroleum etc. or in 
the form of electricity, in future, the atomic energy, the 
geothermal power and solar energy would also be used for runn- 
ing our industries and transport vehicles. 

(1) Coal t 

In the recent decades certain coal-fields have been 
located in the District of Mirzapur, but they are not worked 
out on commercial scale due to their meagre deposits and infe- 
rior varieties. The coal-fields of this region are the 
continuation of those fotJind in the Vindhya i Pradesh region of 
Madhya Pradesh. On the basis of estimated reserves, the 
prospect of only a second class colliery is possible in this 
area. The brick kilns and the electric supply coirpanies are 
the greatest consumers of the coal found in this region. 

(±1) Petroleum, Diesel and Power Alcohal : 

The crustal layers of this region donot contain 
mineral oil which is the source for petroleum, Diesel and 
power alcohal. However, the recent geological surveys show 
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some prospects of its existence in the Tarai region. Presently 
all the requirements of petroleum and allied products are met 
by outside supplies. The scarcity of mineral oil led to the 
origin of power Alcohal as the substitute of petroleum. Alcohal 
is obtained from molasses which is derived from the sugar 
industry as a by-product, it is mixed with petroleum in 
certain proportion to get the power alcohal and is not used as 
an independent fuel. 

Electricity i 

The region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh also comes under 
the Rihand Grid zone supplying hydel power. Before 1930 the 
units generating thermal electricity %iere established at 
Allahabad, Gorakhpiar, Varanasi and Padrauna. The unit of 
Allahabad was completed as early as 1916. The Sohawal \init 
in Faizabad was completed in 1937. Before the outbreak of the 
Second world war in s^temljer 1939, thermal power stations 
were already setup at Mirzapxir, Ja\anpur, Ghazipur, Aaamgarh, 
Gonda# Bahraich, Balrampur and Nanpara (in Bahraich District), 
During the year 1957-58 steam power stations were established 
at Sohawal in Faizabad District and at Mau Nath Bhanjan in 
Azamgarh District with 15 MW capacity each. 

The above details show that mainly the thermal power 
has beai utilised in this region since long and even in that 
respect also, the Eastern Uttar Pradesh is far less developed 
than the western part of this state. The shortage of power 
has been one of the important factors responsible, for the 
backward economy of this region. To make up this shortage. 



the Rihand Hydel Power Project with initial capacity of 250 MW 
was coitpleteci in the beginning of 1962 in Mirzapur District, 
iiater on one more unit of 50 MW capacity was further added to 
it and another thermal-hydel station was set up at Obra in the 
same District, 

The Rihand tfydel (300 MW capacity), the Obra Hydel 
(lOO MW capacity) and Obra Thermal (550 MW capacity) are 
meeting more than half of the requirements of power of this 
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region, There is proposed plan to raise the existing capacity 
of the Obra Thermal station 1000 MW within a couple of years. 
A 200 MW capacity unit was added to it by December 1976 and 
other fo\ir \mits of 200 MW capacity each would be installed 
one by one at the intervals of about six months or more. Thus 
in the near future, the obra and Rihand Power stations located 
in the District of Mirzapur would develop into a big power 
couple of the country with a total power generating capacity 
of about 2000 MW, The first stage of installation of the 
thermal project was completed by the Russian help. But the 
later additions of 200 MW capacity will be done indigenously , 
"Besides the preliminary work on the construction of the 
country's first super Thermal Power station at Singrauli will 
commence next year, Mr D.v, Kapoor the newly appointed 
Chairman of the National Thermal Power Corporation said that 
the estimated cost of proposed 2000 MW capacity Super Thermal 
Power station was 8s 7,000 crores. To start with^^ive units of 


★ Northern India Patrika,Feb, 26 , 1976, p. 3, Allahabad. 
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200 MW capacity would be installed at singrauli and the last 

' * 

1000 MW capacity would conprise of two units of 500 MW eadh*'. 

The conpletion of the esspansion of the Obra Riband 
conplex will surely remove shortage of power in this region 
in the near future, even if the deinand for it increases at a 
nwch faster rate, 

A large number of industrial units are being run hy 
the electricity transmitted from the Obra-Rihand complex, in 
near future, it is expected that the power would not come in 
the way of proposed plans of Industrial and other developments 
in this region, in the first phase the transmission lines 
132 KW and 200 KM capacity were laid. The work on 400 KW 
capacity transmission lines is now in progress which would 
surely improve the supply of electricity to greater distances* 
Such lines connecting Mirzapur, Sultanpur and Lucknow have 
already been completed and coranissioned, 

3.B9. Means of Transport and Communication ! 

‘Transport is the life-blood of the present industrial 

frame work, as between the producer and consumer lies a distance 

27 

which has to be covered by transportational facilities". 

Besides, the arteries of transport performing several tasks 
have profound impact cm the nature of the economy and so they 
have significant influence on the means of livelihood i.e. 
occupations of the people in a region. 


♦ Nortl»rn India Patrika, April 8, 1976, samachar. New Delhi. 
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The transport systems of Eastern U.P. have to perform 
a huge task of handling the goods and passenger traffics that 
originate and terminate mostly within, the partly outside the 
region, in addition to the internal demands# the transport 
system has to bear the burden of through traffice coming from 
West Bengal-Blhar-mining-*ciam~industrlal areas and going to 
the central and western parts of this state or to other states 
of the country in its northern or western parts. The existing 
transport arteries are in fact carrying over-capacity traffics 
and in view of the large task of agricultural and industrial 

jKti-r 

developinent^nBy be taken up under the frame work of the future 
plans# the need for additional transport facilities of all 
categories becomes imperative. 

The existing structure of transport system in Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh consists of railways roads# navigable rivers and 
air routes# while the communication system consists of a net- 
work of postal services and the telecommunication lines. 

(1) Railways 1 

The functioning of railways in meeting the vast trans- 
portation requirements of Eastern Uttar Pradesh is carried by 
its Northern and Eastern (both broad gauge), and North Eastern 
(meter gauge) sections# criss-crossing the entire region. The 
beginning of railways in this region dates back to December 22# 
1862 whaa the tract from Danapur to Mughal sarai was thrown 
open for traffic. Later on from Mughal sarai to Miraapur# it 
was completed on Jan, 1# 1864 and its extension from Mirzapur 



to the right bank of Yaniuna river at Naini uea* Allahabad was 
opened on August 15, 1865. Thus the trade and commercial 
activities were considerably accelerated in the region. The 
last quarter of the 19th Century was a period when the railway 
constructions were vigorously started in this region. The first 
stage of construction related to the brood gauge lines which 
was immediately followed by the projection of meter gauge 
lines, particularly in the territory north of Ghaghra river. 

The trunk line of the metre gauge was first extended from 
Bankata to Gonda through Gorakhpur and it was opened for 
traffic on Jan. 15, 1885. By the close of the last centxiryi^ 
was extended to Lucknow. A branch line from Gonda to Gorakhpur 
through Uska bazar and Tulsipur was conpleted on Decenber 15, 
1896. Another Inportant branch line Joining Gonda with 
Kataraniaghat on river Ghaghra was thrown open for traffic in 
1898. The branch line from Gorakhpur to Chhitaunighat was 
completed in 1907 and that from Captaingan® to ‘‘‘hawe Jtmction 
in 1910. 

The important meter gauge lines from Chupra to Aurihar 
through Ghazlpur and from ^llahabad to Bhatni through Varanasi 
and Aurihar were completed in the begining of the present 
centiiry. The last rail track laid in the region was Chunar- 
Churk-Garhwa road line and its extension from Churk-singrauli . 
The existing network of railways has connected all the town 
and many medium and small centres of the region with its rural 
areas. An important gap in the region would be bridged up if 
the conptenplated Barhalganj-8ahjanwa~Menhdawal and Bansi- 
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DunmariagunJ-Balrairpiir railway lines are laid in the near 
futiare as they would go a long way in helping the development 
of the Khadar tract of the Saryupar plain west of Rapti river, 
which is one of the most inaccessible areas of the region. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh covering about 28 percent of 
the geographical area and about 36 percent of the population, 

of this state maintains about 2800 kms of the railway route 

28 

i.e, about 35 Ions for per lOO sq, tons. of the area of the 
region. The existing railways reach almost all the nooks and 
corners of the region and most of the areas are accessible by 
them. The North Eastern (meter gauge) railways serving this 
region generally cater to the local needs of the traffics 
coming from short distances. The traffics of this region 
mostly consists of coal, foodgrains, some manufactured goods, 
sugar cane from the fields to the sugar mills, sugar and many 
other products to the intra-regional and interregional 
destinations . 

Despite a good network of railways in the region 
various difficulties such as lareak of gauge points, inadequate 
yard facilities and in sufficient line capacities are experi- 
enced which nust be removed in the near future to avoid consi- 
derable delays in traffic and transhipments. The railways of 
this region have three points of break of gauge at (i) Varanasi 
(li) shahganj; and (iii) Jaunpur. The fourth break of gauge 
lies at Barabanki a close location in the west of this region, 
which mostly serves the tract north of river Ghaghra, where 
sugar manufacturing units are located in large numbers. Due 
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to this break, the sugar mills suffer from considerable delays 

in receiving coal supplies and despatching their products to 

the centres of consumption. Mughal sarai yard -with a capacity 
^ 29 

of 2,600 tfljagons per day is now overworked. Many rail junc- 
tions within this region are overcrowded and now they find 
difficulty in handling the traffic. Almost all the routes 
have single track and they appear to work to their full capa- 
cities, However, the extension of the Chunar-Churk-Garhwa 
road railway line has relieved considerably the congestion 
caused for the bottle-neck at Mughal sarai for the up-country 
traffic. The Churk-singrauli railway line laid recently has 
facilitated greatly the movement of coal supplies to this region. 

in view of the difficulties faced in handling the huge 
traffic, some remedial measures suggested are* (i) the removal 
of break of guage by convesion of the meter gauge lines into 
broad gauge lines and fcy the provision of spacious yard 
facilities; (li) the expansion of line capacity through doubling 
the track? and {iii) the electrification of the engines etc. 

The transhipment delays cause the diversion of traffic of 
horticultural products and some other manufactured goods 
together with a part o/ passenger traffics from rail route to 
road transport. Such situations will not arise, if the breaks 
in gauge are removed. 

<i±) Roads ; 

Roads provide an inportant means of transport and 
linkage between different parts of a region since ancient times 
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and are regarded as life lines of economic and otfxer develop- 
nents as they help in the growth of trade and commerce, and the 
intake and offtake of goods and passengers to and from the long 
distances. Hence the roads and road transport are inportant 
factors governing the expansion and diversification of economic 
activities and the occupations of the people. Accordingly 
they influence the occupational distribution of population of 
a region also. Eastern Uttar Pradesh having almost a level 
plain is indeed an ideal region for the construction of roads 
and the development of road transport. 

The history of roads and road transport in India in 

one form or the other is quite old. The Rig-Veda mentions 
30 

Mahapatha , Arth shastra and Shukraniti refer at length to 

the earliest road planning in the country, Chandra Gupta 
31 

Maurya had an elaborate "Road Departnent" . The construction 

and r^airs of roads received much attention by the fiughal 

32 

ernperors, although prior to them, shershah was the first 
ruler who got constructed a road from Howrah to Peshawar 
passing through this region which later on came to be known 
as the ‘Grand Trunk Road of India*. EXiring the British regime 
only the super structures on the old roads of the Mughals were 
bwilt because the construction of railways received more 
attention. With the rise of the motor transport, after the 
First World War necessitated due to various reasons the atten~ 
tion of the government was drawn towards construction, 
coordination and development of roads in the country. The roads 
of the country are classified administratively into the 
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following foxir categories according to the Nagpur Plans 
(i) National Highways; (ii) state Highways? (iii) District 
roads, and ^iv) Villa<^e roads. 

With 35.37 percent of the population of this state 
within this region, it has only 32,00 percent of its total 
metalled road mileage, which is much less in coirparlson with 
the central and western parts of this state. During the post- 
independence period, there has been a considerable Increase 
in the length of the metalled roads due to the efforts made 
by the Governments under the Five Year Plans. However, the 
road network of this region suffers from many difficulties, 
such as the lack of adequate number of bridges over them, the 
high cost of their hard surfacing and their frequent erosion 
and damage during the monsoon season particularly in the highly 
riverine tract of Saryupar plain. Thus there is an urgent need 
of proper bridging of the rivers and the dev©loj>ment of a good 
network of all-weather road to assist the econoinic progress of 
the region. 

The construction of a road bridge at Ayodhya have 
given much relief to the region. The opening of I,al dahadur 
Shastri Bridge over Gang a at Allahabad on December 30, 1977 
would go a long way in linking this region with central Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. The U.P. state Bridge Corporation 
has <tecided to build two more bridges over Ganga in this region, 
one at Miraapur and the other at Ghazipur*. Thus the bridging 
of the rivers at various viable points would increase the 


* Northewrn India Patrika, March 7, 1976. 
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tentpo of economic activities in the region. This rail-cunv- 
road development led progressively the decline of water trans- 
port which had been an iniJortant source of trade and commerce 
in the region till the close of the present century. 

(iii) Water Transport ; 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh is served 1:^ a number of rivers 
such as Ganga, Ghaghra, Rapti# Gorati and their tributaries. 

They had been the inport ant sources for the growth and develop- 
ment of trade and commerce in this region before the advent of 
railways and wheeled vehicles. The railways by providing a 
far more certain and expeditious means of transport have almost 
supplanted these old highways of trade and conanerce and have 
brought in the decline of inland water transport which can not 
now regain its old floturishing status as means of transport in 
face of the Iceen competition from rail— road traffic. 

The development of inland water transport would surely 
provide alternative facilities for the movement of cargoes 
between certain riverside towns of the region and the down 
stream towns of Bihar and West Bengal. The Government of India 
is now l«® 0 n to develop the inland water transport to the best 
possible extent. Hence some of the multipurpose river projects 
also Include the scheme for navigable channels. The development 
of Inland water transport is also engaging the attention of 
the central -mt&c ways Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
For the smooth and efficient fimctioning of the inland water 
transport, the taming of the rivers, their dredging programmes 
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and the expansion of their existing fleet services must draw 
the attention of the authorities concerned if the natural 
water ways are tamed on a nwltipurpose basis, they can offer 
cheaper means of transit for the bulky materials like, timber, 
food grains and coal etc. 

The Ganga-Brahmaputra inland^Transport Board was 
constituted in 1952, for the development of the inter-state 
river traffic between U.P., Bihar, West Bengal and Assam. The 
board has started a coimtry Boat Towing service between Chhupra 
and Patna, which now stands extended to some of the towns of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, located on the banks of Ganga and 
Ghaghra rivers. This step is exercising considerable influence 
on the development of inland water transport in the region. 

(iv) Air Transport s 

Air transport is also of immense importance as it 
helps in the movement of goods, passengers and mails over long 
distances and brings forth the economic reconstruction in one 
way or the other. Eastern Uttar Pradesh is on the air map of 
India through its inportant centre of Varanasi, mostly for 
the internal services, although it may contact the outside 
world through Calcutta in the East and Bombay in the iiwst and 
New Delhi in the north-w*st. 

(v-) The iwrovisicai of regular postal and telegraph services 
are of immense benefit to the trad# csoiranerce and industrial 
activities of a nation* The work of coimmmication lines would 
r«main far from being satisfactory, unless the facilities 
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provided by the internal and inter-regional postal telegraphic 

a^c 

and telephoic services^ made available even to the rtiral areas 
of the region. In the recent decades some esipansion has been 
made in these respects. 

The economic stagnation and underdevelopment of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh owe much to the poverty of its means of transport 
and the want of efficient communication lines in the region. 
More length of all-weather metalled roads, extension of broad 
gauge and double line rail track and the expansion of air 
services in the region are bound to add to the fast development 
of its potentials for secondary and tertiary activities. Hence 
all efforts should be directed to achieve these goals, 

3, BIO. industries t 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh is an industrially backward 
region. This is due to a nuntoer of factors, such as the lack 
of many industrial raw materials, shortage of power, inadequate 
transport and communication facilities, paucity of skill and 
capital and the need for local enterpr^eurs etc. This region 
does not possess iron ore, mineral oil etc, which exercise a 
restraining influence on its industrial growth. But it has a 
big domestic market for industrial^ of all kinds because of its 
population. 

The large developments in the fields of agriculture 
livestock and forestry will certainly increase the suK>ly of 
raw materials from these sources, which would provide the base 
for a variety of Industries. The southern uplands region with 
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its siirrounding areas has adequate supplies of non- metallic 
minerals, like limestone, magnesite, silica sand etc. which 
are being used for the development of cement and glass indus- 
tries. in addition to these potentials some of the agricultviral 
products of this region Justify the existence of such indus- 
tries as sugar, vegetable oils, rice-husking etc. The increasing 
emphasis on the establishment of such industries as fertilisers, 
agriculttiral implements etc., which are allied to agriculture 
in one way or the other would certainly help to speed up the 
rate of agricultural as well as industrial development. 

The small scale industries of this region which are 
at present the major contributors of industrial output in many 
fields also need to be e>!panded considerably to break the 
ricious circle of inactivity, stagnation and poverty. It would 
be a good strategy of development that numerous centres of 
small scale industries are set up over the entire region. 

** Through the establishment of such centres, a vigorous class 

iUffuidtame 

of Skilled artisans, technicians and enterpreneurs,^who would 
help to accelerate the growth of large-scale Industries also. 
Conversely the establisment of large scale industries will in 
themselves also require the establishment of small-scale units 
in close proximity to the former to feed them with various types 
of ancillary materials* . Thus the monotony of industrial 
structure of this industrially backward region of the state 
can be brokein through by the establishment of small scale 
industries initially to generate the necessary in^tus for the 
subsequent ingress of large scale industries, in view of the 
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above facts the State Government has selected certain site® 


for the establishment of small scale and medium size industries 


over this region. Such focal points of industrial activity 


would certainly help in the faster growth of industries in 

this area. Some of them selected recently in the region are 

/ 

as given below 4 ^^' 


Eastern Uttar Pradesh 

Some selected centres 0f<Kindustrial growth. 


centres 

District 

Centres 

1, Varanasi 

Varanasi 

8 , Gorakhpur 

2 . Bhadohi 


9. Mau Nath 

3, Ram Magar 


Bhanjan 


10. Mohemndabad 

4, Rihand circle 

Mirzapur 

11. Azamgarh 

5. Mirzapur 


12 , shahganj 

6 . Phulpur 

7 , Handia 

Allahabad 

13. Faizabad 

14, Tanda 


District 

GoraMipur 

Azamgarh 

Jaunpur 

Faizabad 


Besides them many other smaller focal points are being 
developed in this region to provide impetus to the industrial 
activities to strengthen the economic structure of the region 
which is at present mainly based on its agricultxire and allied 
sectors by the package of assistance in the form of loans# 
technical know-how# marketing facilities etc, being provided 
to them by the state Government through various institutions. 

in the field of large scale industries# Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh does not have a broad base except a few centres here 
and there# and sugarcane belt of Taral where sugar industry 
has already developed, Churk and Dalla (for cement factories); 
Renukoot (for Alumunlum and Chemical Factories); shahupuri (for 
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Cheinicals and Soda Ash Factories); Maruadlh (for Diesel 
Locomotive Factory); Ram Nagar (for Glass Factory); Goraldipur 
and P^lpur (for Fertiliser Factories) are some noted large 
scale industrial centtes of this region. As such no major 
industrial landscape has emerged on this region. Only the 
saryupar tract (for sugar Industry) and the Mirzapur District 
(for cement and aluminium industries) can be said to have large 
scale industrial xinits. The Ganga-Ghaghra l^ab of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, has no big centres of industrial activity, some 
cooperative sugar factories have, however, been established 
in this region e.g, one each at Shahganj (Jaunour District); 
Masauada (Faizabad District), Aural (Varanasi District); Rasra 
(Bailia District), sathianwa (Azamgarh District); and Nandganj 
(Ghazipur District). 

yThe concentration of sugar industry in the saryupar 
tract and establishment of some cooperative sugar factories in 
the Ganga--Ghaghra Doab are quite evident. •‘The most inportant 

factoiry for their locational pattern is the adequate supply 

34 

of sugar cane which is a 'weight loosing material*. Cheap 
labour is also easily available in this region because it is 
densely populated. The textile Industry of this region is 
located in the Districts of Goralchpur, Varanasi, Faizabad, 
Azamgarh and Mirzapur. The mineral-based industries have 
developed in the southern uplands (mainly in Mirzapur District) 
because of the availability of raw materials In that area and 
its adjacent regions. The cement factories of Churk and Dalla 
are based on local limestone deposits and other allied materials. 
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A third at Chunar is likely to be set up. The Hindustan 
Aluminium Factory located at Renukoot near P^^ri is based on 
the baxixite ores coming from Bihar. The Fertiliser factories 
of Gorakt^txr and Phulpur and the chemical works at shakupuri 
are dependent on the power supply received from the Rihand 
Obra coirplex. Engineering industries are confined mainly to 
the large cities due to their many sided attractions; the 
most inportant of them being the Diesel Locomotive Factory of 
Maruadih and the Railway workshop of Gorakhpur, Agricultural 
implements are made at a number of centres. The food process- 
ing industry has developed in the city and the District of 
Varanasi, Few centres are engaged in the manufacture of 
engineering products, several new industries designed to 
manufacture agricultural lirpleraents^ bicycles, blankets and 

Cl£s€> 

photographic papers etc, have built up their sites along the 
National Highway between Varanasi and Mughalsarai recently, 

'/The cottage and village industries such as those 
manufacturing handloom cloth, carpet, silk and artsilk cloth, 
wool products, brass-wares, calico-print materials, wooden 

7Lt>i€ 

lacquered articles, soap, matchs, furnitures andjsonnected 
with Rice-husking, flour milling, oil milling, Rab, Gur^w^ 
Khandsarl making are widely spread over at centres located in 
small towns and villages of this region. The leather industry 
is mostly unorganised and is worked by the poor illiterate 
persons, generally on traditional basis, who manufacture shoes 
and other leather products with primitive techniques mostly 
for the peasantry. 
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inportant handloom centres in this region are Varanasi, 
Mau Nath Bhanjan, Mubaral^ur, Goralchpnr, Tanda, and Ghazipur. 
Besides them many other smaller tovms and villages have won 
their traditional fame for well designed and artistic handloom 
products of various 3d.nds. Some centres have attracted diffe- 
rent kinds of institutions for the progress of cottage and 
village Industries. "A weavers* Training Institute has been 
opened in Varanasi in view of the fact the in and around 
Varanasi, there is a carpet belt of world fame**.* This insti- 
tute will inport training to the new and young artisans for 
the carpet industry, an unit of which is being set up at Rae- 
Bareilly shortly in collaboration with a Swiss conpany for the 
manuf actiiring of tufted carpets. The carpets of Mirzapur, 
Gopiganj and Bhadohi, as also the silk fabrics of Varanasi, 
have earned international repute and their products are being 
exported extensively. Metal utensils of Mirzapur and Varanasi 
and potteries of Chunar and Nizaroabad are also of great 
iirportance inside and outside this region. 

The Rihand-Obra Power conplex has in fact introduced 
some visible changes in the industrial landscope of such places 
as Pipri, Chopan, Churk, Dalla, Robertsganj, Mirzapur etc. and 
surrounding areas. These centres are growing in size and 
functions and ha^e attracted many people from Mirzapur and 
nearby rsiistricts. Availability of cheap power, efforts for 
cooperative organisations of such centres, the government 

• See an article by sri S,K, Modi in Northern India patrika 

viAik in its issue dated 3.3,1976. 
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assistance in finance, the technical help for research and 
inprovernsnt and marketing facilities for their products are 
some of the inport ant factors which have provided new impetus 
for the faster growth of these and other industrial centres 
of the region In the field of a variety of industries. It is 
hoped the industrial wave originated thus will move up swiflly 
in shaping the industrial landscape of the region. 
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CHftgTSR IV 

THE DSTSRKTNAMTS OF OCOIPATION 
Introduction ; 

The concept and scope of occupation and its associated 
social status have undergone a continuous change throughout 
historical epochs. But roan's attenpt of obtaining a livelihood 
has always been affected both by {i) Environmental opportunity, 
and (ii) His stage of civilisation# because each of them 
in|X3ses limitations on the range of his effective choice of 
economic activities. Therefore# man made his earliest living 
in very different ways from those of the present day. Probably 
he began with elemental activities of hunting# fishing and 
gathering of wild fruits# nuts and plant products. He through 
ages gradually built our present day conplex economic structure 
with all its varied and inter~locking activities. Thus at 
early stage of civilisation human needs were sinple and so 
occupations were also limited, sut with the advancement of 
economic development and associated civilisation# his ever- 
increasing needs multiplied and so the conplexlty of occupations 
also increased. 

Today a far-reaching division of labour and much more 
efficient techniques of production have made it possible not 
only to obtain more than Just minlOTUin of food# clothing and 
shelter but also to devote more time to non-material aspects 
of life. Therefore# econawtc activities# better termed as 
"occupation* with a broader sense of the terra# may be defined 
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as various p\ir suits whereby man earns means to satisfy his 
economic, social and intellectual needs. 

The caste system and family traditions demanding a 
rigid observance of hereditary occupation are still in vogue 
particularly in the rural areas of this country, characterised 
predominantly the caste structured agricultural rural 
econony, although the introduction of industrial progress, 
trade and commerce has considerably revolutionised the tradi- 
tional occupations and so the emancipation of occupation has 
come to the fore in the modern society. The present econony 
of a region is the result of a long process of evolution. Now 
occupation is not determined only by the birth of an individual 
in a particular caste or family engaged mainly In the pursuit 
of a particular traditional economic activity. Thus there is 
a big change in occupational relations and occupational 
structure. This change has cut across the relationship between 
occupation and the family to a very large extent. 

Through the following elaborations an attempt has bean 
made to discuss and evaluate the relationship that exists 
between the economic activities of the people of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh on the one hand and its physical, social, cultural and 
personal environments on the other, Man in the modern society 
is not directly depen<tent upon certain local aspects of the 
physical environmsnt alone. The exact occupations followed by 
him in a region are determined largely by his choice, either 
free or restricted, althcmgh within tl^ limits imposed by the 
environment. So the environment is mainly a limiting factor only. 
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Nevertheless, a human factor in the process of the 
choice of economic activities must not be underestimated 
because man is a potent geographic factor who to a great 
extant is able to alter the natural environment. The elements 
of natural environment influence the society of which man is 
an important constituent. Since man is born and brought up in 
a society, his social, economic, cultiiral and personal environ- 
ments play an inportant role in determining his means of 
livelihood i.e. occupation. These manifold environmental 
factors are indeed the ‘Determinants of occupation* to a large 
extent. 

Under the influence of environmental opportunity and 
his stage of economic development, man pursues an occupation 
according to his physical and mental capacity, efficiency, 
educational training etc. Therefore, the factors determining 
the individual's occupation may be conveniently grouped into 
two viz., (i) the internal factors? and (ii) the external 
factors. The internal factors play a piuotal role in one's 
choice of occupation according to his physical and mental 
capacities inherited from his aaicestors, which are indeed 
modified, developed, and cultivated to a great extent by the 
opportunities afforded by the elements of external factors and 
so tlMgsy form the elements of his personal environment. The 
external factors are primarily associated with the elements of 
his surroundings consisting of the physical, social and cultiiral 
environments which are basically variable but closely inter- 
ccwmected. The elements of internal and external factors may. 
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therefore# be conveniently grouped into the following: 

CD Physical; <ii) Social; (iii) Cultural; and (iv) Personal 
Environments * 

(i) Physical Environment : it covers the various elements 
associated with natural environment# such as physiography# 
drainage# climate# soils# minerals, the biota etc, 

(ii) Social Environment : It includes a number of elements 
constituting the society# such as caste# race# group or tribe 
religions etc. 

(iii) cultxiral Environment : It refers to the stage of economic 
developnent of a society in a region. It includes such factors 
as cultivation of land# artificial drainage lines# transporta- 
tion system# industrial land-scape# rural -xjurban conposition of 
population and the trends of urbanisation etc. 

(iv) Personal -l^^onroent : It refers to such factors as age# 
sex# education etc. 

4.2. Physical tovironment : 

The natural environment of a region is usually well 
reflected in the features of natural landscape of that region 
and this term refers to the land in its natural state with 
its various Mnds of surface forms. Therefore# the elements 
of natural ©nvironment are the (1) Topographic conditions; 

(ii) C^DOUtiid water and natural drainage; (iii) Climatic 
conditions; (iv) Soils; (v) Minerals; and (vi) Biota i.e. 
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(a) natural vegetation^ (b) native animals and micro-organisms 
which are iK 5 >ortani^ factors influencing nan. All these 
factors always guide and influence the economic activities of 
the people living in the region, although they can not wholly 
determine their economic activities. But indeed their effects 
are of primary significance in shaping, reshaping and determin- 
ing the nature of one’s occupation. However, the human beings 

"by virtue of their cultural capacity live largely outside the 

1 

laws of animal ecology". 

(i) Topographic conditions : 

These conditions are more conspicuous among the factors 
of physical environment as they determine the suitability of 
a region for supporting its population because they influence 
the economic activities of its people. Topography, with its 
varied features closely related to the relief and surface 
configurations of a i^ion means the forn® of the surface of 
the earth with respect to both its horizontal outline and 
elevatlcai. The slope and absolute relief are the two elements 
of surface configuration which are largely determined by the 
regional geological structure and history, physiographically 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh is almost monotonous except its southern 
uplands which is a subregion of a dissected plateau with rugged 
typography. 

If the slopes are steep, their soil cover will be 
shallow which will provide conditions unfavoxirable for agri- 
culture. 1^ contrast, if the slopes are gentle or the land 
surface is flat, the soil cover will be thick with its 
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probability of being more productive for crops. A flat surface 
will help in the development of other economic activities. 

(11) Ground Water and Natural Drainage : 

The advantages of ground water are of much inportance 
for man as it contributes significantly to the development of 
economic activities by supplying water for domestic, irriga- 
tional and industrial uses. 

The s^lrface water differs from ground water as a 
resource in a number of respects. The surface water of a 
region is found in rivers, lakes, ponds, tanks and swanps 
located within its limits. It exercises effective influence 
on human beings and their economic activities. During the 
earlier and ancient period of history, most of the human 
settlements preferred their locations near the river valleys 
and lake sites. Later on man gradually expanded and occ^^ied 
the places even farther away from the water sites because in 
such places as well he found ways and means to support him. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that most of the 
great world civilisations grew in the river ralleys. such as 
Indus Valley (India). Weiho valley (China), N/iile Valley etc. 
Even in modern times most of the cities continue their locations 
at the confluence of or along or across the rivers e,g,. London 
(on Thames). Varanasi (on Ganga). Allahabad Con the confluence 
of Ganga and Tfaimna). Agra and Delhi (on Yanwna) etc. The 
flow of water on the surface is regulated by the natwal 
drainage of a region. 


The regions deficient in water supply are deprived of 
the advantages of location of large water consuming industries, 
such as steel mills, textiles, dyeing and finishing plants, 
paper mills etc, , because they are preferably located near the 
sources of water i.e. rivers, lakes or reservoirs (nattiral or 
artificial). The establishments of such industries greatly 
encourage the diversification of economic activities of a 
region, Rivers or reservoirs also help in the production of 
mechanical power in the fom of hydro-electricity which in 
turn drives the wheels of machines and encourages the indus- 
trial activities of the areas under command of such projects. 
The well known Rihand Project of Eastern Uttar Pradesh located 
in Mirzapur District furnishes a good instance. 

In the fertile alluvial plains which are famous for 
agricultural production from timas immemorial and are made of 
sediments brought down and deposited by rivers, the canals are 
taken out easily from such rivers to Irrigate the cultivated 
areas even far away from them. Rivers and other water bodies 
of various forms also provide fishes to be consumed and used 
in many ways. They furtl^r serve as routes of transport and 
connect the places which are mostly otherwise unconnected by 
roads or rails. By providing easy and economical means of 
transport, they motivate the progress of trade and commerce. 
The iHfiortance of water bodies also lies in their attractive- 
ness provided by their scenic and recreational beauties. 



i iii ) Climatic Condi tions : 


Climate not only affects the health tout also the man's 
mode of life and adds to a great extent to the economic health 
of the region. Climatic conditions of a region influence and 
determine its human activities and the food^ clothing and 
shelter of people living there. Agricultural production 
responds directly to climatic factors such as temperature, 
rainfall, siinshine and winds. Thus the crops grown in a parti- 
cular region depend largely on the type of its climate. 
Therefore, in order to understand the economic life of the 
people of a region one should 3aiow the climatic conditions 
under which they make their living. The climate influences 
not only the production of agricultural crops and industrial 
raw materials tout also their trade and commerce. 

The place, where a certain domesticated plant thrives 
best is often virtually determined by climate and so the people 
grow the crops best suited to a region. The real economic 
significance of this fact, however, is that through surplus 
production of items for which a region is climatically best 
suited and its efficient transportation, such items become 
available even in those region# where they can not be grown 
because in €QCchange they import the needed materials which are 
not grown locally. The climatic dlssimatity is, therefore, 
the fundamental basis of trade and commerce both national and 
international. Thus to a great extent the currents of trade's 
flow are in response to the climatic differences, because the 
cHiBBte helpi in the growth and production of different kinds 



of crops u’hich human beings have escploited to their advantage 
differently in different regions. It has been aptly said that 
*'of all the geographical influences to ^hich man is subjected, 
climate seems to foe the most potent". However, ran hiraelf 
is more iisportant and even more effective geogx'aphic factor 
than others. He has a tremendous capacity to adjust and adapt 
to the surroundings. According to Miss E.C, Semple, "man ranics 
among the most adaptable organic beings on the earth. No 
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climate is absolutely intolerable to him", 

(iv) Soils ; 

Soil is of fundamental inportance to the human beings 
as most of them are engaged in the purstilt of agriculture and 
its allied activities. It is, of course, the main soxurce of 
all the man*s food, clothing and his ever-increasing list of 
other needs and desires. Directly or indirectly all the food 
requirements of the vegetarians are made available through 
production of agricultural crops. Even in the case of non- 
vegetarians, the meat providing animals and also those provid- 
ing milk products are reared on the food items produced through 
agriculture. Thus, the soil is the most inportant factor for 
human living as it determines the productive capacity of a 
region. If the soil is deep and fertile and the climate is 
favourable, man coiwionly avails of the opportunity to practice 
agriculture. On the contrary, if the soil is shallow and unpro- 
ductive, and even if the climate is favourable, man pursues 
activities other than those associated with agriculttire which 



sexrve as the basis for moderate or even sparse population* 
whereas the former type of soil supports dense population as 
is seen in the case of the alluvial plains of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. 

(v) Minerals t 

liuman civilisation has developed through stages based 
on the use of minerals, Itodem Industrial society with its 
coiiplex economic structure depends mainly on such minerals 
because the tools* implenrents and machines are made of metals. 
The power minerals have helx>ed wonderfully in the developnent 
of manufactiiring activities* transport* communication* automo- 
biles* television and even in the generation of atomic power. 
Thus the mineral wealth Is the yard-stick of measuring the 
economic prosperity of a region because it immensely encourages 
the diversification its economic activities. As Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh is deficient in mineral resources* hence the mineral 
based industries are almost absent here and this has retarded 
the economic development and industrial prepress of this 
region. Therefore* the economy of this region has little or 
no impact on the welfare of its people anf^it has remained an 
industrially baclcward and economically poor region of this state. 

(vi) Biotic Bleawrtts (Flora and Fauna )i 

The study of flora and fauna relates to the analysis 
of biosphere consisting of the natural vegetation and the 
native animal life. The importance of these elements is due to 
the fact that thuf have been close associates of man since his 
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evolution on the earth* He found him surrounded with vegeta- 
tion eaid animal life which influenced his activities to a 
great extent. 

{ a ) Natural vegetation { Flora ) : 

The vegetation cover of a region has its own importance 
because it plays a vital role, through forest-based industries, 
in the development of the economy of that region, as the forest 
products are used in many ways providing enployment opportuni- 
ties to the local people who engage themselves in economic 
activities from felling of trees to the marketing of forest 
products for sale. Eastern Uttar Pradesh is, however, practi- 
cally devoid of all native vegetation exc^t some of its 
pockets found in the saryupar subregion in the north and more 
esqpansive areas in the southern uplands. 

(b) Native Animal Idfe i 

The native animal life is very iniportant next to human 
beings. Both have lived together and cooperated with each 
other in the developnent of human civilisation, although man 
first knew hunting of native animals and not their domestica- 
tion. Animal cult\ire and fish culture were foreign to him at 
that time. Gradually man realised their inportance and started 
domesticating animals because he found that besides their 
meat and meat products they could provide him with milk and 
milk products also which were so conducive to human health, 
and that at the saiae time their wool, hides skins, fats and 
various other iteiws could be used wonderfully to his advantage. 



He also began to use them as draught animals. They proved an 
easy and convenient means of transport even In most difficult 
terrains* In the modern society man uses animals and their 
products in a number of ways. 

Prom the preceding discussion regarding the role 
played by the individual elements of physical environment as 
the "determinant of occupation", it is apparent that each of 
them limits the range of effective choice of man's occupation 
materially. "Therefore the sum total of their influence on 
man assumes importance for it affects the distribution of 
population, his work# his economic activities# his social 
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organisation and even his literature". However# within the 
limits of nattiral environment# the choice of roan's occupation 
has a vital role to play as the modifies the surroundings in 
accordance with his needs. The elements of physical environ- 
ment of this region have been discussed in detail in chapter II, 

4,3. social satvironment t 

The social environment is a wi^r term which includes 
every thing associated with man's society. As social being# 
man adjusts himself by creating and recreating an organisation# 
which guides him and also controls his behaviotar in many ways. 
This organisation is called 'society* which to a certain extent 
liberates man and also limits his activities by setting up 
standards of work# behaviour and life to be followed and main- 
tained by all. 



The man as an Individual of family is closely associated 
with his society and it» surroundings ^ because family is a part 
of the society, Aristotle ^ a Greek philosopher said that man 
was a social animal. He significantly added further that a 
person who was incapable of sharing a common life was either 
below or above humanity ("either beast or God"), Thus a man 
lives in society in accordance with its norms. To a great 
extent his activities are guided and influenced by the social 
environment which consists of numerous factors. All these 
factors, however, donot have equal weight as determinants of 
occupation. It is difficult to enumerate all such factors. 
Therefore, only those inportant factcMTS have been discussed, 
which have great influence on man's economically gainful 
engagements; such as his (i) caste; (ii) group or tribe or 
race and (iii) religion. 

(i) caste ; 

The word caste has been defined to mean "any of the 
distinct heredity Hindu social classes, each formerly excluded 
from social dealings with others e,g. Brahman, Kshatriya, 

Vaishya and sudra"*® It is important to note that caste is 
found not only among Hindus but also among Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists and Jews, Therefore, the caste system 
is ubiqui-tous. It cuts across diverse groups and gives them 
a coranon platform. But by far the most significant example of 
caste systan is one incorporated in the Hindu society. "Early 
Hindus necessarily belong to the caste of his parents and in 



that caste he inevitably remains. No accumulation of wealth, 
or no QKercise of talents can alter his caste status and 
marriage outside his caste is the arrangement of hereditary 
groups in a hierarchy**.^ 

It has been claimed that the hereditary association of 
a caste with an occupation has been so striMng that the caste 
may evidently be considered nothing more than the systematisa- 
tion of occupational differentiation. Manusitriti, our old 
sacred literature also suggests this interpretation. Thus Manu 
describing man’s creation states, "But for the sake of the 
prosperity of the world, he caused the Brahman, the Kshatriya, 
the vaishya and the Sudra to proceed from his month, his arms, 
his thigh and his feet. But in or<ter to protect this universe 
he assigned separate duties and occupations to those who sprang 
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from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet". This indicates the 
Intimate historical association between social class and the 
type of occupation and it further suggests that there was a 
harmonious combination of occupations based on the solid 
grounds of the division of work among the people suited to 
the reconstruction of the ecc^ony. The occupations of the 
upper two Varnas are clearly stated to be priesthood, and 
administrative and military duties respectively. The foxir 
isajor Varna categories however, did not esdhaust all the occu- 
pations practiced, so various subcastes practicing different 
occupations such as those of goldsmiths, barbers, leather 
workers and pottsars etc. were developed in long course of time 
to laeet the needs of the society. 



(li) Group or Race or Tribe t 


"An ethnic group** is generally conceived to be one 
whose members share a distinctive social and cultural tradi- 
tion maintained within the group from generation to generation# 
whether as a part of a more conplex society or in Isolation. 

This mode of social differentiation has its own distinguishing 
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characteristics" , Race is different from caste* It shows 
family's breed or descent* Race is a sociological category. 

It is often considered as a group biologically different from 
caste because it represents a coiranon and distinctive heredity 
while the caste always rests on the differences determined at 
birth which can not be changed by individual • s achievements 
(economic# professional or political) or by any other means. 

Tribe is still different, it means a class in itself 
or a distinct class of people. Formerly it in 5 >lled the groups 
of barbarous classes under recognised chiefs occupying places 
in isolation. But now a tribe means, a group of underdeveloped 
people having the same occupation habits, ideas etc,, which 
has been far away from the rays of modem civilisation and 
whose econojry is always adjusted to the opportunities provided 
and the difficulties placed by the physical environment, of 
special significance is its economic calendar, which bears a 
testimony to its ingenuity in e^loiting the gains of seasonal 
changes. Eastern Uttar Pradesh however, has not be«n isportat 
from this point of view as there were only 16,320 persons (1971) 
belonging to schedule tribes in this region. Thefs nunOoer is 
indeed quite small as conpared to other castes of significants. 
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Usually a tribe means a group of people with no 
permanent horne^ who move about from one place to another 
practically throughout their lives in search of livelihood by 
following different activities of varied nature. The tribal 
people are predominantly raralised and they usually live away 
from the permanent settlements. Their occupational pattern 
is neither advanced nor diversified. But reinarkable feature 
of their economy is the division of labour, which offers anple 
opportunities to all the members of a family to contribute 
their share to the domestic property. 

As a rule, a tribal mostly follows the economic pursuits 
of subsistence type based on n»agre cultivation of land around 
his settlement. During offseasons he engages himself in the 
collection of fruits, wild nuts and roots or in hunting of 
birds and prey-animals, or in fishing, sometimes he follows 
other economically profitable occupations also such as basket- 
malcing, repairing of old traditional agricultural tools, 
domesticating milk animal# etc. Some of them earn their live- 
lihood by reciting heroic deeds or love affairs of the people 
mentioned in legMids# moving about in the villages or the 
nearby towns. Different tribe# are influenced in different 
degrees by the present day civilisation. Even the different 
sections of the same tribe may not be uniformly so influenced, 

(iii) Religi<aa i 

Among the elements of social environment influencing 
the occupational distribution of population in a region. 



religion is also iiqportant. The term 'religion* is quite ’wide. 
Among Hindus, its equivalent is 'dharraa*. "it is truth’s embo- 
diment in life and po’wer to refashion our nature**.^ Numerically 
the two religious groups l.e. Hindus and Muslims form the 
majority of the people living in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. They 
follow Hinduism and Islam ds their religions respectively. 

It would be in fitness of things to mention here as to 

how a religion or a caste has iirposed limitations on the choice 

of occupation of the people, in this respect is is worthwhile 

to mention the coraments of Kingsley Davis to the effect that 

"in the field of agriculture (India's most inportant means of 

livelihood) technological advance is restricted by caste 

restrictions on the type of labour by hereditary taboos, by 

virtual values of the dung and by the veneration of the cow. 

Even in the field of medicine, the progress is retarded by 

religious taboos or the treatment of women by male physicians; 

the prejudice against wamen entering the nursing profession; 

the definition of mid-wlfery as unclean an occupation; and 

taboos on contact with dead bodies and hence dissection. 

Economic advancement is handicapped by the Muslim taboos on 

money-lendings, hea-vy borrowings for ceremonial rath®: than 

for production purposes, by obligation with joint family and 

10 

by occupational restrictions on caste and religion". 

The numerical strengths of population by different 
religions have not been uniform from one census to the other 
and -hence no compariscai on that basis is possible. The 1931 
census of India classified its population under ten religious 
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groups. The 1961 and 1971 censuses of India/ however# 
classified its population into seven religious groups i,e, 
those of Hindus, msliins, Sikhs, Jains, Christians, Buddhists 
and others. No naterial changes appear to have taken place 
in the religious corrpositlon of population of Eastern U.P, 
dxiring the last two decades as per censuses of 1961 and 1971, 
The details are analysed in the table Iv-1, 

Of the total population of this region in 1961, 87,50 
percent were Hindus and 12.39 percent Muslims. These two 
dominant religious groups together accounted for 99*89 percent 
of its population, while all other religions together 00.11 
percent only. 

An analysis of the population of Eastern U.P, classi- 
fied by religions in the rural and urban areas shows many 
unique features of social structure. It is vforth while to 
notice the relationship which exists between the religions and 
the rural and urban population, literacy and occupational 
affiliations. The Hindus and Muslims are predominantly rural 
but the relative percentage of Muslims in the urban areas is 
higher than that of Hindus, The population belonging to other 
religious groups is highly urbanised. Among the religious 
groups, Hindus are very predominant but relatively the least 
represented groups of Sikhs, Jains, Christians and Buddhists 
are very much urbanised in this region. Of the total urban 
population of Eastern U.P. in 1961, 69.37 percent were Hindus, 
29,51 percent msUmB, 0,70 percent Sikhs and 0.30 percent 
Christians. 

In smaller religious groups, literacy rate is higher 





due to their urban living and relatively more engagements in 
activities of trade, coiranerce and services. Being more urban!-* 
sed they get tetter opportunities of being educated in schools 
and colleges of the towns. As regards the occupational 
affiliations of the various religious groups, the study made 

by Dr. Vlkash Misra in his book "Hinduism and Economic Growth" 

11 

(1962, Bombay) is very significant. He made a study of the 
occupational pattern of different religious groups in India 
and concluded that the occupational distributions of Parsis, 
News and tJ^ains were much advanced bit not diversified, those 
of Hindus and Muslims were more diversified but relatively less 
advanced, while the tribal pattern was neither advanced nor 
diversified. His analysis shows that the minority religions 
are advantageously situated so far as the occupational distri- 
bution of their poinilation is concerned. They have done 
better in economic fields, especially in trade and commerce. 

In Eastern Uttar Pradesh it is quite true, especially in case 
of Sikhs and Jains, 

In case of Christians, particularly in respect of 
recent converts, the conversion was followed hy intensive 
efforts to educate them and to find enployment for them. The 
money power and political Influences commanded fcy foreign 
missions enabled them to provide enployment to the converts 
in aj^ variety of occupations. 

Thus it is seen that the elements of social environ- 
ment, particularly the caste and religion, play a vital role 
in the choice of occupation of the people of Eastern U.P. which 
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is inhabited by the population coimposed of various castes and 
religions in its rural as vjell as urban areas. How far the 
traditional occupations are abandoned by the respective castes, 
how for they have lost their charm of orientation to the 
villages as rural occupations by becoming outmoded or uneconomic 
and to what extent the resulting dislocations are being adequa-* 
tely or properly adjusted, in the modern society are the 
questions of vital importance to all of us. There is a transi- 
tion which is expected to transform itself into a kind of new 
class or even a classless society. For a systematic study in 
this respect, the discussion has been divided into the following 
subsections: (i) The caste, religion and occupation; (ii) The 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, and (lil) Future of 
castes and religions, 

(i> The caste, religion and occupation : 

To associate a caste Invariably with a single occupa- 
tion is an ovar-slnplification, as even agriculture means a 
variety of things: land ownership, tenancy and laboxir: each 
is practiced exclusively or in contotnatlon with others* 
Occasionally it is found that different members of a family 
have different occupations. All women have homework and some 
of them also take part in agriculture, Women of artisan castes 
in addition, participate in the caste craft also, occupations 
are classified into high and low categories also. Those prac- 
tised ly high castes or regarded as of high category. Manual 
labour la generally looked upon as low work and certain 
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occupations like swine-herding, butchery etc, are considered 
to be polluting and of very low category. 

The castes are seen to cut across all the religions. 
Among the important castes of Eastern U.P, are those of 
Brahmans / Kshhatriyas, Vaishyas, Kayasthas etc. Brahmans 
have special significance in this region with city Varanasi 
as the ancient centre of Brahraanical Hinduism and many of them 
follow priestly vocation. Some of them are land holders and 
are agriculturists also, others are in learned professions 
and some are in business as well. The Bhumihars, who also 
call themselves as Brahmans are mostly agriculturists and they 
hold more land than the members of other castes and are good 
cultivators in many ways. 

Kshatriyas or Rajputs held an inportant position in 
this region as they were the chief land owners or Zamindars. 
The principal occupation of the Rajputs of this region is 
agriculture. However, they also serve in large numbers in the 
army and the police. With the spread of education among them, 
many have entered the fields of trade, commerce and oth®r 
professions also. 

The Vaishyas are generally traders and businessmen. 
They include most of the wealthy persons of the society as 
bankers, merchants and even land holders. With spread of 
education among them many have entered into other professions 
also like law, medicine, teaching etc. and some of them have 
opted for services as well in public or private sectors. 
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The Kayasthas ’whose number Is small in this region, 
have tahen up the learned professions, predominantly. Many 
of them are engaged in government as well as private services. 
Some of them have taken up other professions also, in "Sastem 
U,P. , Khattris are found in a small nunfi:)er, mostly concentrated 
in urban centres. Generally they are business men trading in 
variety of goods such as, sarees, brocades, silks, jewellery 
etc, some of them are engaged in money lending and banking 
also. Few of them are big landlords and property holders also, 
who have mostly settled in cities like Varanasi, GoraMipur, 
Faiaabad etc. 

There are certain other castes as well, which are 
although lower in hierachy, yet hold dominant positions in 
their respective localities. Most of them, belong to backward 
classes, such as, Ahir, Koeri, Muroa, Kurmi etc. The Ahirs 
are good agriculturists, although they generally follow their 
traditional occupation as graziers and cattle breeders. They 
belong to Gwalbans, a sub-caste, which is very dominant. 

The Koeris are regarded as the best cultivators and 
the Kachhis and the Muraos also belong to the same class. The 
Koeris are mostly confined to the Varanasi and Gorakhpur 
Divisions and the Muraos are associated with Soraon tahsil of 
Allahabad District. Numerically they are a strong group of 
cultivators. They also work as gardeners and agricultural 
labours. 

The KuokIs are mostly concentrated on the right bank 
of the river Gangs, in the District of Allahabad and they hold 
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a position of infsortance next only to Brahmans and Kahatriya. 
They are foimd in smaller groups in some other parts of this 
region as ^ell but there they are so significant as land owiers 
and good agriculturists. Financially they are quite wll off. 

There are many other inportant castes in this region, 
which are associated with the lower ranks of the society 
belonging to the backward Sudra categories. Among such Hindu 
castes, Lonia, Rajbhar, Gonda, Kewat etc. are inportant. 

Besides, there are many artisan castes also, which follow their 
traditional hereditary occupations even today. In addition, 
they practise some agriculture also to supplement their incomes. 
Among such artisan castes those of Dhobi, Kumhar, Tell, 

Dhuniya, Nai, Lohar, Sonar, etc. (i.e, washerman. Potter, oil 
man. Cotton Carder, Barbar, Blaclismith, Goldsmiths etc. ) are 
important. 

Next to Hindus, ^ftlslims are numerically inportant in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh as they constituted 12.39 percent of the 
total population of this region. Islam proclaims the ideal of 
equality to all those who profess this faith but in India it 
has also been characterised by a sort of castes. In Uttar 
Pradesh those Muslin* who have a tradition of foreign ancestry 
(like those from Iran and Arabia) are called shurafa or Ashraf 
and are considered to be highest in hierarchy. After them 
come the cc«iverts from high caste Hindus such as Rajputs, Bhu- 
raihars etc. Next ccane occupation castes among Muslims, such 
as the Jblaha (weaver), the Darzi (Tailor), the Bhisti (water- 
man), the Qusab (Butcher), the Bhatiara (Inn-keeper), the 



Manihar (Maher or seller of Glass bangles)# the Kunzra 
(vegetable seller) etc* are worth mentioning. 

Equality is a tenet of siKhism also tout that has not 
prevented the existence of castes in it as well. SlWis are 
broadly divided into sardars and Mazahabis# the former 
consisting of high castes and the latter of low castes ( liJce 
sweeper etc*). The Sardars include Jat and Kantooh (land 
owners); Tarha (Carpenter); Kumhar (Potter); ffehra (water 
carrier); and Cimba (Washerman). The Mazhabis not only came 
from low castes but were converted to Sikhism later than the 
higher caste groups. Then there exists one more group known 
as Sansi (shepherd), sansi converts to Sikhism rank even lower 
than Mazahabls. 

caste divisions occur among Indian Christians also# 
both in Catholics as well in Protestants. But a catholic 
Brahmin would marry one other than a catholic Brahmin, social 
life among Christian converts is more free than among Hindus. 

A large number of Muslims are landwoners and good 
cultivators. They have also entered the occupations of trade 
and corrinerce# law, medicine# service etc* Cotton textile as 
a rural craft is mostly credited to Julahas and Ansaris among 

the Muslims. 

AS regards the descriptions available in the Census 
Reports of India in respect of caste-occupation relationship# 

the name of »«rhert Kisley^^ is the first to be manUoned, »ho 
studied thie relaUonship in detail, Hia conclusion indicated 
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the castewise conposition of occupations but nientloned little 

about the relative strength of different castes. Further, Mr, 

13 

Chapeker wrote that every community preferred service to its 
traditional work. But that is not true at present. The 
persons engaged in the manual work are now preferring white 
collar occupations associated with industries, trade, coirmerce 
and services. 

Most of the traditional occupations are now not so 

gainful as the modern ones. Hence many of the artisans are 

£ 01 ^ 

either leaving them or following them^some ingarovements so as 
to make them gainful. The traditional pattern of working of 
the artisans is now loosing its old charm rapidly^ speedily 
with the spread education and technological loiowledge in recent 
decades. However, there exists a closer relationship between 
the artisan castes or coiranunitles and the rural crafts in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, These crafts are those practised by 
the artisans mostly in their own houses on the traditional 
pattern, utilising generally the locally available raw mate- 
rials for manufacturing the articles usually meant for local 
consunption. The raw materials used are sometimes brought 
from long distance also while some of the manufactured goods 
also find their markets evan at distant places. These rural 
crafts are carried on usually by the family members themselves 
inclusive of the females and the children. Among such rural 
crafts those connected with the roanufact\ires of <1) cotton 
textiles, (2) Silk textiles, (3) Potteries, (4) Baskets, 

(5) Brass and copp«r wares, (6) Woolen blankets, (7) woolen 
carpets, and <8) l,eather footwears are very important in 



Eastern Uttar Pradesh. The details of persons of main artisan 
castes or conaminltles are provided in the following table. 


Table IV-2 

Persons of the artisan castes or communities engaged in the 


rural crafts 

in Eastern Uttar 

Pradesh, 

1961. 

Name of the 
rural craft 

Main artisan, 
castes or 
communities 
engaged 

Raw 

materials 

used 

Name of the districts 
in order of numerical 
strength of persons 
engaged 

1, Cotton 
textile 
manufac- 
tures 

Julaha, 

Muslim, 

Dhunia and 
Ansari 

Cotton 

yarn 

Basti (19,170), 
Asamgarh ( 7 , 270 ) , 
Faizabad (6,258), 
Ghazipur (3,647), 
Pratapgarh (2,894), 
Goraki^ur (2,583), 
Sultanpur ( 1 , 871 ) , 
Ballia (1,694), and 
Gonda (1,411). 

2. Pottery 
work 

Kumhar 

Clay 

Jaunpur (6,996), 
Faizabad (5,451), 
Sultanpur (6,101), 
Gorakhpur (3,849), 
Ballia (3,504), 
Pratapgarh (3,152) aid 
Basti (3,126). 

t 

3, Woolen 
carpet 
making 

Julaha and 
Dhunia 

Wool 

Varanasi (12,094), 
Jaunpur (2,850), 
Mirzapur (1,822), 
Allahabad (118), 
Gorakhpur ( 38 ) , and 
Faizabad (12). 

4 , Leather 
work and 
footwear 
manufac- 
tures 

Chamar and 
Muslim 

Hide 

sultanpur (2,758), 
Ghazipur (1,209), 
Faizabad (1,002), 
Mirzapur (889), 

Ballia (719), and 

Basti (613). 

5* Silk 
textile 
manufac- 
tures 

Julaha 

Silk 

Varanasi (7,514), 
Mirzapur (660), 
Pratapgarh (485), 
Azamgarh (115), 
Jaunpur (59), and 
Faizabad (58), 


Contd 
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6. Basketry 

Bansphor, 

Bamboo, 

Jaunpur (971), 

work 

Donv and 

Arhar, 

sultanpur (903), 


Dharkar 

Jhau 

Gorakhpur (444), 
Faizabad (411), 

Ballia (319), 
Pratapgarh (268), and 
Gonda (263). 

7, Woolen 

Gaderia 

Rough 

Deoria (533), 

blanket 


wool 

Ghazipur (360), 

making 



Sultanpur (308), 
Ballia (216), 
Gorakhpur (200), 
Azamgarh (178), and 
east! (135). 

8, Brass and 

Thathera, 

Brass and 

sultanpur (260), 

copperware 

Kasera 

Bell 

Allahabad (186), 

manufac- 


metals 

Deoria (76), and 

tures 



aasti (47). 


Sources District census Handbook# 

CLPeut&t> 2e ■ 


A perusal of the above table and the other relevant 
details contained in the District Census HandbooJts in respect 
of the artisan castes or conanunities practising rural craft# 
mostly indicates the great iK|x)rtance of the artisan castes 
in Eastern Uttar Pradesh due to whom the rural crafts have 
developed in the respective Districts of this region. In the 
beginning, these crafts were the privilege of certain castes 
and their families only hut gradually others also joined hands 
with them to earn their livilihood in addition to the main 
activities of their families. Therefore, besides the artisan 
coimminities others have also entered into these occupations, 
particularly in the field of woollen carpets and silk industry. 

Some rural crafts such as those connected with leather 
footwear, pottery# basketry and cotton textiles are cpite 
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popular and are practiced in almost all the districts of 
Eastern U,P. On the contrary the carpet making and silk 
industries as rural crafts could not be so popular and “were 
developed in selected areas of the region only. For exanple, 
woollen carpet making industry is concentrated in a belt in 
and around Bhadohi in Varanasi District and in some areas of 
the adjoining Districts of Jaunpur, Mirzapur and Allahabad. 

The silk indxxstry as a rural craft has flourished at scattered 
centres in the Districts of Varanasi, Mirzapur, Pratapgarh, 
Azaragarh, Jaunpur and paizabad. 

Among the rural crafts, as regards the relative nume- 
rical strength, pottery is almost the monopoly of Kunhars, 
while the woollen blanket industry is monopolished mostly iy 
the artisans of Gaderia caste. Bansphors, Dharkars and Dome 
have specialised in basketry while the Thatheras and Kaserwas 
are the chief manufactures of brass and copper wares, chamars 
and Muslims were predominant in making the leather footwears, 
Julahas, Dhunlps and Ansaris were largely associated with the 
cotton textile, silk textile and woollen carpet industries. 
Despite the close association between the artisan castes and 
their rural crafts, the economically more lucrative rural 
crafts such as woollen carpet making and silk textiles have 
attracted maony more persons from other castes also who are 
carrying on the crafts qW-te satisfactorily. Efforts should 
be made to develop these crafts so as to provide economically 
gainful employment to many more persons from all castes in 
the near future. 
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However, it would not be out of place here to quote 
the following findings of Noel, p. Gist, "while it appears 
that the upper and better educated castes are in general less 
rigidly bound to the traditional occupations than are the low 
castes yet their occupational interests are somewhat unidirec- 
tional, because strong taboos still exist against the perfor- 
mance of manual labour. In other words, high caste individuals, 
while free to malce vocational choice within the limit of 
respectable and dignified white collar occupations, are commonly 
unwilling to accept employment at tasks involving manual labour. 

Hence the inter-occupational mobility of the upper castes tends 

14 

to be mainly into non-manual jobs". 

Even in the modern advanced societies like those of 
Englishmen and Americans, the valuation of occupation has been 
characteristic feature of their social structure and social 
psychology. There had been a somewhat fixed or rigid rela- 
tionship (rather inflexible) between the castes and social 
groups and the hierarchy of occupations or groups of occupa- 
tions in the traditional society of India till the 19th century. 
Even the 20th century "in changing socio-cultural and politico- 
economic environments of the country, witnesses the institution 
of caste, seen at its strongest in rural areas and retains a 
fundamental role in contributing to the character of Indian 
soclety”.^^ 

Ui) The scheduled Castes and scheduled Tribes i 

Scheduled castes and scheduled tribes together 



Growth sex-ratio and urban con^sltlon of population of scheduled castes and tribes in 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh during the period 1951-71. 
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constitute 20, 61 percent* of the total population of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, tshlch conpares well with 21.20 percent of whole 
Uttar Pradesh. According to 1971 Census there were 16,320 
persons belonging to scheduled tribes in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 
Their nurriber was indeed quite small as conpared to that of the 
scheduled castes (tS, 424, 771 persons i. The total nurriber of 
both of them together was 6,441,091 persons. Iherefore, on an 
average about 20 percent of population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
belongs to the scheduled castes and tribes. Since they form 
a major group of castes in this region, having much bearing on 
its occupational distribution of population, hence it would 
be significant to make a detailed study of that group as given 
in table IV-3. 

The distribution of scheduled castes and tribes 
population analysed at the tahsil level revealed more variations. 
In 1971, it varied from a maximum of 54.15 percent (for Dudhi) 
to a minimum of 11.2 percent (for Bansdih). Dudhi was followed 
by Robertsganj (45,10 percent) and LalganJ (31.40 percent). 

The distributional pattern of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes has been depicted in fig, 18. 

The scheduled tribes were recorded separately for the 
first time in the Census of 1971, with 16,320 persons in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Tahsil, Balranpur alone had 7,693 > 
persons i.e, accounted for 49.30 percent of their population. 
Among the other tahsils, Nanpara (with 1,668 persons and 9.8 
percent), Mohemradabad (with 1,165 persons and 6,9 percent), 

* Census of India, 1971, series 21, Uttar Pradesh, pp. 438-527. 
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Pharenda (with 1,006 persons and 6.20 percent); Dudhl (with 
955 persons and 5,8 percent) and Mirzapur (with 618 persons 
and 3,8 percent )* were noteworthy. Hence nunierically tribes 
are inportant only in a few tahsils of this region, in other 
tahsils, their number is nominal. The tribes cojastltuted 0.25 
percent of the total population of Eastern U.P, as against 
0,20 percent of the whole U.P, 

Now it is worth while to study the caste-corrposition, 
sex ratio and the rural-urban conposition of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes because they have great inpact on 
the occupational distribution of population in Eastern U.P. 
Among the castes, Chamar, Pasl, Dhobi, Kori, Khatlk, Dusadh, 
Kol, Musahar, Gond, Kharwar, Bhuiyar, Beldar, Majhwar, Hela, 
Nat, Baheliya, Dorn, Kanjar, Badhik, Bhantu, Bonsphor# Balahar 
and shilpahar are more significant in this region, chamars 
constitute their majority in almost all the Districts (except 
Gonda, where Koris are predominant), although they vary widely 
from a maxinwm of 85,3 percent (in Azamgarh) to a minimum of 
14.1 percent (in Gonda). They mainly live in rural areas. 

Some of them follow their traditional occupation of shoe- 
making as a rural craft. They hold little or no land mostly 
and work as agricultural labourf)f5. 

The next in Iraiportance are Dhobis, Koris, Khatiks and 
Dusadhs. As chamars, l^Ms are foxind in almost all the 
Districts tout other scheduled castes are not so widely distri- 
buted in this region. Some of them in addition to Chamars and 

* Census of India, 1971, series 21, Uttar Pradesh, Part ll-A. 

General Pqpulation Table, pp, 438-527. 
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Dhobis, such as Bhuiyars, Bansphors, Khatlks, Dorns etc, hold 
their iirportance as artisan castes. Most of the members of 
the scheduled castes are generally rural labourers. Their 
economic condition is imsatisfactory, because their hereditary 
occupations have become, unrermnerative. 

The sex ratio among scheduled castes population was 
all along higher than this state's averages of 1951, 1961, 1971. 
In 1971 the sex ratio varied at the District level from a 
maximum of 1,100 (for Pratapgarh) to a minirrwm of 861 (for 
Bahraich). Among the districts Azamgarh and Jaunpur recorded 
sex ratio more than lOOO, while all other maintained less than 
1000 in 1971. 

The scheduled castes and tribes are greatly concentrated 
in the irural areas of this region as elsewhere in India. Only 
3.90 percent of their population lived in towns as against 
7.06 percent urban population (average) in the region in 1971, 
They constituted 9.01 percent of the total urban population 
of Eastern U.P. as against 11.40 percent of the whole of Uttar 
Pradesh. At the district level their percentage of xirban 
population varied from a maximum of 15.90 percent (in Basti) 
to a minimum of 4.40 percent (in Bahraich). 

AS regards the proportion of scheduled castes and tribes 
at the individual urban centre level, it varied from a maxinwrn 
of 41,7 percent (in ftoricundi), followed by saidpur (25,8 per- 
cent), Chandaull (21.1 percent). Ahraura (19,2 percent) etc. 
to a ininliiium of 3,3 percent in Bhinga. 


(iii) Future of Castes and Religions; 


The industrialisation# tirbanisation and the western 
education have weakened the influence of castes and religions 
which are loosening their grips due to changes and transforma- 
tions in the social structure. Despite this Indian society is 
still stratified to a great extent along the lines of castes 
and classes. To bring about significant changes in the social 
structure a systematic programme of action in this respect 
most be made and followed for a long period of time. 

The task of transforming the old rigidly stratified 
society into the modern egalitarian one is indeed a difficult 
task. It is quite encouraging to note that in recent times# 
the persons belonging to different castes and religions meet 
at common platforms to solve their problems, special cells 
have now been opened in all the Departments of the central and 
the state Governments for the inplementation of such prograimnes# 
which would help the poor and the weaker sections of the society# 
especially# the scheduled castes and tribes irrespective of 
the religion# which they follow# to improve their lot. 

4,4. Cultural Environment ; 

cultural environment plays a valuable role in influen- 
cing and guiding the pattern of human occupation and the man's 
gainful engagement in different economic activities in a 
region. The stage of economic development and cultural prog- 
ress determine the opportunities for engagement of population# 
because the diversification of activities depends to a great 


extent on them. 


The ••cultural environment is composite o£ those 
features of the landscape vjhich reflect man's activities. It 
includes such elements as cultivated fields# artificial 

drainage lines# buildings# transportation system and man 

1 6 

himself". In a region the natirce and extent of economic 
activities depend to a certain degree on the number of man as 
he is the originator of all economic activities in a region. 

To sum up the above details all the elements of the 
cultural environment may conveniently be grouped under: 

<i) agriculture and allied activities; (ii) urbanisation and 
the economic development of a region; Ciii) the industrial 
development and technological advancement; (iv) development of 
power resources; and (v) the net work of means of transport 
and communications. These factors of cultural surroundings 
determine considerably the economic characteristics of the 
people in a region. 

There is a close relationship between industrialisation 
and urbanisation. Modern industries cannot develop unless 
there are adequate economic overheads which are available 
mostly in the big towns and cities. Urbanisation is thus both 
a cause and an effect of industrialisation. Professer Kingsley 
Davis in a seminar on lurbanisation in India held at Berkeley 
in California (U.S.A. ) pointed out that it was not possible 
to have industrialisation without urbanisation. Thus the 
processes of industrialisation and urbanisation are now concu- 
rrent and they determine the stage of cultural progress in a 



region to a great extent. 
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Individual elements of environment have their own 
inportance as they influence the economic activities of the 
people in a region in their own way and separately from each 
other. But collectively all the elements of cultural environ- 
ment exert much more influence on the pattern of human occupa- 
tion and the occupational structure of population because they 
dictate the terms of economic activities of the people in a 
region. 

The elements of cultural environment of this region 
have already been discussed in detail in the chapter III - 
"The Human Base and Geonomic Fottndations" of this work. 

'i'S. Personal Environment ; 

Personal environment is one of the Important factors 
which guide and determine the occupational structure of popula- 
tion. As the term implies , it includes such characteristics 
as (i) Age? (ii) Sex, and (iii) Education and Training, which 
are personal aspects associated with the individual. 

(i) Age t 

Age is the basic aspect of personal environrrent which 
determines the individual's physical capacity for occupational 
work and so also the occupational distribution of population 
in a region. The age structure of population determines the 
total nunflaer of persons available for engagement into various 
occupations but all such persons donot enter into the working 




force of a region because every one of them cannot be engaged 
in gainful economic activities due to physical, nental or 
other defects. The entire working population cannot also be 
employed due to shortage of jobs. 

Children below the age of 14 years being tender in 
constitution are incapable of tindergoing physical or mental 
burden and hence they cannot be entrusted with the jobs of 
responsibility because of their immaturity. Likewise the 
persons of the age group beyond 60 years beconw too weak to 
undertake the activities requiring strain tecause of their old 
age and weak health. Since these persons have worl'.ed in their 
mature age, they would now like to retire from hard work and 
take rest for the remaining period of their lives unless they 
are forced hy the economic conditions to undertake some job to 
supplement their income for supporting their families. The 
persons falling within the age group 15-60 years are generally 
physically and mentally suitable for Jobs and hence are 
available for participation in different economic activities 
to contribute their share towards national income and also for 
providing livelihood for thenaalves and for their families. 

Wow It is quite clear from the above discussion that 
the population 14 years of age is treated as 'children* 

and is not available for labour force under the provision of 
Factories Act, while the population in the age range from 14 to 
60 years is mainly available for participation in the labour 
force and is therefore, called 'the Effective Population*. 

Hence the part of population, which is generally engaged in 
producing goods and rendering services and is willing to offer 



itself for work in the labour market, forms the mainlabour 

% 

force of a region. Theoretically the population in the age 
range from 14 to 60 years, called as the 'effective population* 
should usually correspond with that population, which is 
actually participating in the labour force of a country but 
in practice it is not so. The population actually participating 
in the labour force is called ' the working population ' , in 
reality the effective population is different from the working 
population. Thus on eligibility and actual participation in 
the labour force, there are three broad categories of popula- 
tion vis., (i) Total population? (ii) The Effective Population? 
and (iii) The forking Population. The following table gives 
the details of these categories of population in the post- 
independence period for Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 


Table IV-5 

Classification of Population of Eastern TJttar Pradesh, 
■ - 1951-1971 


Census 

years 

Total 

population 

Effective 

population 

Working 

population 

1951 

23,496,163 

54.10% 

47,40% 

1961 

26,675,927 

52.20% 

42.60% 

1971 

31,246,589 

51.80% 

31 . 30% 

Source? 

Censuses of India, 

Uttar Pradesh, 

1951, 1961 & 1971. 


A perusal of the above table indicates that the effec- 
tive population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh in the age range from 
14 to 60 years has decreased from 54.10 percent in 1951 to 
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52.20 percent in 1961 and further to 51.80 percent in 1971. 
which conpares well with 51.40 percent for the whole of Uttar 
Pradesh in 1971. This declining trend is mainly due to a fast 
growth in population together with more longevity of life in 
recent years. The working population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
shows a percentage decline of wider range as it decreased from 
47,40 percent in 1951 to 42.60 percent in 1961 and further to 
31, So percent in 1971. This also conpares quite favourably 
with 30,90 percent for the whole of Uttar Pradesh. This decline 
in the proportion of the worMng population is due to the 
changing definition of a ‘worker* from one census to the other. 

Above analysis clearly speaks that all the eligible 
persons donot participate in the labour force of this region. 

It is also found that some below the age of 14 years and above 
the age of 60 years also participate in the labour force of 
this region. This makes the situation worse. 

Now it will be worthwhile to study and analyse the 
variations in the ‘effective’ and ‘working' population of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh at the district level. They are shown 
in the Table IV-6 and their trends point out their conijarative 
growth during the post independence period. It is quite 
evident that the growth rates of population in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh have not been steady and uniform from one decade to 
the other as elsewhere in India. The variations recorded toy 
any district donot correspond to the average for this region. 

The percentage decrease in the working population 
among the Districts of this region is of considerable 
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significance. It varied from 51.20 percent (maximam) for 
Basti to 37.80 percent (minirtwm) for Ballia in 1951, while in 
1961 it varied from 49, lo percent (maximum) for Sasti to 36.20 
percent (minimum) for Ballia* In 1971 the maxiimm of 35.20 
percent was again r ecorded by aasti isit the minimum of 26,80 
percent was recorded by Jaunpur, Therefore, the District of 
Basti was always noted for the maximum percentage of the work- 
ing population during the post-independence period while Ballia 
District had the minimum percentage except in 1971, when this 
position was attained by the District of Jaunpur. Thus as 
regards the wor Icing population, the percentage variations 
aiTKsng the districts at different censuses are, indeed, of 
considerable significance with regard to the occupational dis- 
tribution of po|xilation. 

Now it is better to examine the distribution of 
population according to the age groups as shown in Jigs, 2 1,1, 
21.2, 21.3 & 21,4. In this connection the study of Prof. 
Sandburg is of mch significance. He studied the age groups 
of different countries and put his ideas in writing. Sandburg's 
age categories afford a rule of thumb measure of the trends 
of population particularly with regard to his youngest age 
group upto 14 years. According to him the proportion of this 
age group per 1,000 persons should be around 400, 330 and 200 
in progressive, stationary and regressive population. The 
large proportion of children in the population is indicative 
of the largo number of unproductive consumers. This also mans 
that the burden of dependents on the working population is 
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excessive. Besides, it also points to the fast rising 
character of population. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh had an average of 410 children 
in the age group of 0 to 14 years per 1,000 persons in 1971. 
This tendency indicates in general a faster growth rate of 
population, which has resulted in larger number of children 
per 1,000 persons. Their larger number of adversely affect 
the effective or working population. The average life expec- 
tancy in India is lower as conpared to many other co\xntries 
of the world. It was 53 years in 1971^*^, but 70 years in the 
U.S.A. , Japan, Australia, and 71 years in England in about the 
same year. A lower than 60 years of life expectancy in India 
reduces its effective or working population also and is a 
symbol of backwardness. 

Therefore, a larger number of children and a low life 
expectancy affect adversely "the economic health of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. It is evident that "the investment made in 
rearing up and educating people cannot bear full fruit because 
death occurs at an early age" • The production and capital 
formation also suffer because the people cannot dontritaute to 
them for a longer duration. Thus, for Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
a fast rising population and a low life ea^pectancy are deterl— 
mental to economic development. 

(ii) sex : 

Sex is an important element of personal environment 
because it plays a vital role in determining the working force 
of a region. The total population consists of males and 




femaies# who engage themselves in different occupations to 
earn their livelihood. Although in the modern society there 
is no distinction on the basis of sex^ for opportiinities of 
en5>loyment still females cannot adjust suitably to all the 
occupations because of their certain limitations and restric- 
tions* Therefore the sex conposition of population is a 
potential factor in determining the working population of a 
region. 

Higher percentage of the females than males in the 
population distixrbs the structure of its econony, because 
most of females donot engage themselves in gainful economic 
activities and thus they depend solely on males for their live- 
lihood, In such a case the working force falls short of the 
recpiirement for successful esgjloitation of natural resources 
and for smooth functioning of the regional economy. On the 
contrary, where the male population exceeds that of the females, 
the available working force is more than the enployment oppor- 
tunities provided by the region and consequently such a conpo- 
sition of population creates problem of tonderenployment and 
tmenployment, Thxxs, a normal sex ratio is necessary for the 
proper development of the society* The rate of increase or 
decrease of population depends on the sex ratio to a great 
€sxtent, A large excess of either sex does not prove beneficial 
to the country. 

It is worthwhile to look into the sex composition of 
its popilation divided into different age groups and the rural 
urban pattern at the district level as provided in the table IV-7, 
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The nuntoer of females per 1,000 males i.e. the 
ratio hes been falling in Eastern Uttar Pradesh since 1951 
but this decrease is more evident at 1971 census as it decreased 
from 983 in 1951 to 938 in 1971, shovjing an appreciable fall 
in the ratio, in case of the Tirfhole of Uttar Pradesh, it 
decreased from 910 in 1951 to 879 in 1971 showing conparatively 
a smaller fall in the ratio. However, in both cases number of 
females is quite low. In western countries generally, the 
nurriber of females is larger than males. 

A perusal of the sex ratio in 1971 at the District 
level in Eastern Uttar Pradesh reveals that females are less 
than males in all the Districts except in those of Pratapgarh 
and Jaunpur where the females outnumber males. In 1951 and 
1961, the females also outnumbered males in the Districts of 
Deoria, Azamgarh, Ballia and Ghazipur also. In sultanpur 
District this tendency was found in 1961 only. Generally no 
satisfactory explanation can be given for the lower number of 
females per 1,000 males in most of the Districts of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh. However, few points may be put forth in this 
respect. The girls in this resgion as well as in this country 
are not adequately loolced after as the boys* As a result, the 
infant mortality among the girls is higher. The burden of 
bearing children at an early age is greater in many cases due 
to their births at shcsrt intervals, which leads to death of 
many women. It is also true that at the time of census, women 
are not counted so properly as the men because of their 
illiteracy and other social customs. 
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According to 1971 census# the sex ratio in the age 
groups shewn by the table iv-7 reveals that it was 903# 974 
and 902 in the age groups of 0-14# 15-59 and 60 yearsf-respec- 
tively in case of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, whereas 868# 896 and 
819 respectively for those age groups for the state of Uttar 
Pradesh as a whole. The ntimber of females per 1#000 males is 

4 

less in the age group^O-14 years but more in the age group of 
15-59 years. It declines in the age group of 60 years. At no 
stage the females out nunfter males in the case of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh# but such situations are found if the sex ratio 
is analysed at the district level as shown in table IV-7. 

In the case of rural and urban sections of population 
there was again a large difference in the sex ratio at the 
District level in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, As shown in the 
table IV-7 in 1971# the nTiiniber of females per thousand males 
in rural areas was 947 and in urban areas it was 826 as coirpared 
to the similar figures5889 and 821 for the state of Uttar 
Pradesh as a whole. The sex ratio in the urban areas was quite 
low as conpared to that in the rural areas. Both of them# 
however# varied widely at the District level as sliown in the 
table IV-7, There may be many reasons for this variation but 
one inportant reason for it has been that the males go out of 
their villages to work in turban areas generally leaving their 
womenfolk and children behind in the villages and so the ntiinber 
of females in the urban areas declines as compared to their 
nuirtber in the rural areas. Even more wide variations of sex 
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ratio occur when the data at individual urban centres level 
are examined and analysed further, 

(iii) Education and Training ; 

Among the personal environment. Educational structure 
and Training of people of a region also play a significant role 
in maintaining the efficiency of workers engaged in different 
occupations. There are three types of jobs needed for occupa- 
tions: (i) unskilled jobs; (ii) skilled jobs; and (iii) technical 
Jobs. The last two are gaining more importance in recent decades. 

If a proper care is not taken to educate and train the 
workers, the active population may be less laroductive reducing 
the pace of economic development. The skill of the worker is, 
therefore, very inportant. There are three main factors which 
determine the skill formation of the wrkers viz, (i) Social 
attitude towards industrial or occupational jobs; (il) Dispari- 
ties of Income between the skilled and the unskilled jobs; and 
(iii) The I5epth of education and training given to them. 

The influence of education and training on the people 
falling in the age groups of 0—14 years and 60 years does not 
count roach, because they do not normally participate in the 
economic activities. But education has nwch influence on the 
active age group (15-59 years), which determines the occupa- 
tional distribution of population. Education, however, is not 
the same as literacy. The test for literacy is just the ability 
to read and write. This is not enough for education as it must 
have some schooling. Even In the active age group (lS-59 years) 


the education of females does not matter much, because most 
of the educated won^n donot participate in the working force 
due to son® limitations and restrictions. Hence, it is mainly 
the education of the males under the active age group which 
influences the structure and pattern of occupation. 

Among the personal characteristics one's education and 
training limit the choice of his occupation. Most of the 
occupations need educated persons, who are also trained in 
particular trade. Because of the vast scientific development 
in the field of agriculture and its allied activities they 
also need a large number of educated persons for their succe- 
ssful working. Persons trained under extension schemes are 
better and well-informed farmers than others who are engaged 
in agriculture and its allied activities, The efficient 
utilisation of land and its proper cultivation aiming at higher 
yield per acre without much harm to the soil, also need trained 
persons# The mechanisation being introduced in agriculture, 
the expansion of the rural and cottage industries and the 
electrification of rural settlements etc,, need a large number 
of skilled persons who are trained in various trades to serve 
in the villages. 

The growth of literacy among males and females during 
the post— independence period has been undoubtedy remarkaole. 
The variation in the literacy percentage of males and females 
in the rural and trrban areas of Eastern U.P. is almost similar 
to that of Uttar Pradesh in particular and the country in 
general. The literacy percentage may have some impacts on 



the gainful engagement of persons in different economic 
activities, which in turn determines the occupational distri- 
bution of population in a region. Eastern Uttar Pradesh being 
an economically backward region^ is educationally far behind 
this state as a whole and the country. The following table di 
shows the growth of literacy percentage for the period 1951-71 
in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the whole of U.P, and India. 


Table IV-8 

Variation of Literacy percentage in Eastern u.P., U.P, and 

maid, 1951-1971. 


Literacy percentage variation during the period 
1951-1971 

l?»n l^yi i-iet per- 

Total Total fotaT MaIS~FenSIis centage 

of the 
variation 
in the 
total 


Eastern 

U.P. 

8.9 

12.9 

18.36 

23. 7 

7.34 

107% 

Uttar Pradesh 

9.1 

17.6 

21.70 

31.5 

10,60 

138% 

India 

16.7 

24.0 

29.40 

39.5 

10,44 

76% 


source t These figures are calculated from the Census Reports 

of 1951, 1961 and 1971 for U.P, and India and from the 
District Census Handbook of Allahabad for the same years. 


The quality of population to a very large extent 
depends on the level of literacy, education and training* If 
the proportion of literate population is high, the task of 
economic and social development becomes easier. Prom these 
points of view the situation in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, is 
very unsatisfactory. According to 1971 Census, the total 


Name of the 
region, state, 
country 










literacy in this region was as low as 18,36 percent as compared 
to 21.70 percent for U.P. and 29,40 percent for India, It means 
that out of every 1,000 persons only 184 were literate and the 
remaining 816 were illiterate in this region, as against this, 
the state of Kerala had 60,40 percent and the countries like 
England, U.S.A, and Australia had over 95 percent literacy. 

In general, the literacy among females both in rural 
as well as urban areas, is lower than that among males. For 
exanple, in Eastern U.P. in 1971, the literacy among males was 
28,7 percent and among the females was 7,34 percent as against 
31,5 percent and lo,& percent of U.P, and 39,5 percent and 
18,44percent of India respectively in the san« year. The lite- 
racy among males in the rural areas was 26,7 percent and in 
the \irban areas was 53,6 percent in 1971 in this region. In the 
same year the literacy among females in rural areas was 5,7 
percent and In the urban areas was 30,5 percent. For further 
details at the district level see tanle IV-9 which shows the 
literacy percentage among males and females in the rural and 
urban areas of the Eastern Uttar Pradesh as per census of 1971 
as conpered to U.P, and India. 

The table IV-9 reveals that the highest (27.3%) 
literacy percentage was recorded by the District of Varanasi 
and the lowest percentage (12.2%) was noted in the District of 
Bahraich, Among males it varied from the maximum of 40,0% for 
Varanasi District to the minimum of 18,8 percent for Bahraich 
District, whereas in case of females the maximum was 13,3 per- 
cent for Varanasi District and minimum (4,3%) percent for the 
District of Bahraich again. 



The percentage of literate and educated persons in rural and urban areas of the districts 

of Eastern Uttar Pradesh^ 1971. 
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There are large variations in the literacy percentage 
among males and females at the tahsil level. It differs from 
the maxiimm 31.5 percent for Varanasi tahsil to the minimum 
89,70 percent for Nanpara tahsil. All the tahsils of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh showing different literacy percentage have been 
classified and shown accordingly in Fig. 19. 

As regards the literacy percentage of the urban centres# 
it is noticeable that the new urban centres have more signif- 
icance, For exanple, in 1971 it was the B.H.U. which recorded 
the highest percentage (79,3%) followed by Maruadih (65,3%)# 
Mughalsarai Railway Colony (65,5%)# Varanasi Railway Colony 
(60,8%) and Faizabad Cantt (60.7 percent). 

The centres of new undertakings have more literacy 
percentage due to the concentration of professional population 
there. They have also the facilities for the education of 
children of their enployees because schools and colleges are 
run by these establishments for them. 

Training and education are important factors for the 
successful persuit of an occupation. They are responsible for 
the skill and efficiency of the persons engaged in that occu- 
pation. But at the same time social attitude towards occupa- 
tional# professional or industrial work also counts nsich. At 
present it ranks low on the priorities of a large number of 
job seekers# especially those with general education. The 
preference for a white collar job is still high among them# 
although a skilled worker may earn more than a clerk or a petty 
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governmgnt official. The present system of education is such 
that most of the students are not prepared to work in indus- 
trial establishments ^ rather they rush for white collar jobs. 

tetKtdi Tilt 

The shortage of training pace of skill formation in this region, 

dX, 

Unfortunately the econorty of Eastern U.P. does not provide 
white collar jobs in large numbers with the result that the 
educated persons have to suffer from heavy unenployraent and 
frustration. 

Socio-economic conditions also play a significant role 
in general education and training for jobs. There are wide 
disparities in these respects among the social and religions 
groups, since independence Hindus have progressed more than 
Muslims in natters of literacy and education. Among the 
different castes of liindus# Kayasthas and Brahmins are more 
educated than others. 

All the occupations, other than agriculture and its 
allied activities, require educated and trained persons for 
carrying on their operations. During the post-independence 
period, the latest improvement introduced in agriculture have 
revolutionised its operations also and so this predominant 
occupation of Eastern U.P, would now need the services of more 
persons having general education and technical training. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WORKING HOM-WORKING POPULATION 

5.1. General t 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh is a region of fast gro\#?lng popu- 
lation. As a matter of fact human beings are the real assets 
of a region or a country. The economic life^ growth and pros- 
perity of a region are to a very large extent dependent upon 
the size and the conposition of its population. The population 
is the real source of region’s supply of labour force to run 
the various economic organisations and enterprises which indeed 
are the basic and active factors of production. "It is the 
human resources that help keep other factors of production (land 
and capital) employed*,^ Again it is the human factor which is 
instrumental in the promoticn of new techniques and new methods 
of productions. Thus the contribution of human factor to the 
volume of economic production or per capita income is of extra- 
ordinary significance indeed. 

Iiabour is the most important factor of production and 
so a rise in population may be welcome as it would lead to an 
increase of labour supply. Since no production can take place 
without the labour, hence normally an increase in labour supply 
would result in more production. But under the conditions 
prevailing in this region in particular and in the country in 
general the rise in labour supply may not do what it did in the 
advanced countries of the world, A high birth rate of population 
in the beginning, ten<5Ui to raise the proportion of children as 



compared to adults and so it does not increase the proportion 
of labour force in the total population of the country. Hence 
in fact there is an increase in the number of unproductive 
consumers and dependents on the labour force which affects 
adversely the enterprise and the efficiency of the labour force. 
It reduces savings and quickens the wearing out of the existing 
meagre resources. Besides# women are forced to spend more time 
in looMng after their children and thus they have less time 
available for productive activities, A fast growing population 
may lead to more labour supply than demand and may be responsi- 
ble for over population and tinenployment also. In this way, it 
may do more harm than any good. Under the present conditions 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, there is in fact no need for more 
labour supply. The problem facing it is that of abundance of 
labour# rather than that of shortage of labour, unenployment 
is very large and it is rising at a fast rate also. Although 
under the planned development launched in India since 1951# 
there has been considerable increase in job® for a large number 
of people# yet unenployment has also rail ti plied rapidly. This 
is so because a rise in labour force has been for more than the 
increase in job opportunities. Therefore# the immediate problem 
of Eastern U,P. is obviously to provide eirployment to the 
unemployed persons and to absorb as many of them as possible. 

It is also necessary to restrict the rise of labour supply as 
well as the growth of population in this region. 

The distribution of labour force in different occupa- 
tions i.e* ecxmomic activities indicates the occupational 
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structure of population and forms an inf)ortant aspect of popu- 
lation of a region, such a study throws light on the number 
of productive persons and those dependent upon them. Besides, 
it is very useful in getting an insight into the industrial 
structure and the level of econon^ of a country. The number 
of tJorking persons depends on the factors of physical, social, 
cultural and personal environments which together constitute 
the determinants of occupational distribution of population, 
because usually on such factors depend the economic activities 
providing economically gainful enf>loyment to the persons who 
form the worJd-ng population in a region. The strength of worl<- 
ing population depends on the age composition, life expectancy, 
attitude of the people towards work and also on the availability 
of work etc. since these factors have already been discussed 
in detail in the previous chapters, hence here it is worthwhile 
to evaluate their impacts on the occupational distribution of 
population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

5.2, The working Population : 

The Census data are the most important source in this 
respect. But a great care has to be taken in comparing the 
figures of one censSs with those of others, because of changing 
definition of a ‘worker* from one census to the other. However, 
an attempt has been made to evaluate the strength of working 
population in this region, divided into the following sections i 
(1) The working population - Its size and distribution; (ii) The 
working population - Its sex analysis and age groups; (iii) The 
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writing population - Its distribution among three sectors of 
economic activities i.e. (a) Primary sector; <b) Secondary 
sector; and (c) Tertiary sector; (iv) The viorMng population -■ 
Its rural and urban distribution; (v) The non-worldng population; 
and (vi) The change in the occupational structure of tae working 
population. 

(i) The Working Population - Its size and Distribution ; 

The proportions of 'Effective Population' and 'Working 
Population* to the total population are in a way the symbolic 
of demographic, social and economic structvure of the society of 
a region. The working population has to support the total 
population, which includes the non-working population also, 
consisting of mainly the persons, who fall in the age groups of 
below 15 and above 60 years in addition to those from 15 to 60 
years of age (i.e. from the active age-group) who are not gain- 
fully employed, in this way there are three broad categories 
of population* (A) The Effective population; (B) The working 
Population; and (C) The Non-working Population, based on the 
eligibility, availability and actual participation of the persons 
in the labour force. The working and non-working populations 
together constitute the total population. 

It is evident from the table v-1 that the working 
population of Eastern U,P. was 11 •14 millions in 1951# which 
increased to 11*36 millions in 1961, but it decreased to 9,80 
millions in 1971* Thus during the period 1951-71 the working 
population actually decreased by 01*34 millions. However, it 
does not tmm that the workers became out of enployment. In 
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fact^ a stricter definition of the term "worker" brought about 
this result. The 1951-61 decade, showed only a nominal increase 
of 0,22 million in the working population of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. This sn»ll rise was mainly due to a change in the 
definition of 'worker', in 1961, all those persons who depended 
on their earnings fully or partly were included in the working 
population. 

But the Census of 1971 gives a strange picture as 
conpared to that of 1961 as the strength of worsting population 
was reduced by 1,56 millions. Duririg 1961-71 decade, the total 
population rose imch faster and the decadal increase was 17.13 
percent. As a result, the fall in the working force as propor- 
tion of the total population was very sharp. It was from 42.60 
percent in 1961 to 31,30 percent in 1971, on the face of it, 
it appears as if there was a big reduction in the work, leading 
to a large increase in un-eirployment. But, really it was not 
so. The main reason for the fall of working force was the 
change in the basis of classifying the workers and the non- 
%K3rkers. in 1971, census, persons were classified as workers 
and non-workers on the basis of their main activity. Their 
part-time activities were not taken into account. Only those 
persons were treated as wor1«rs, who were fully engaged in 
economically gainful productive work, others were treated as 
non-workers. Hence, such part-time workers as house-wives, the 
aged above 60 years, stucMknts etc, who helped in the economic 
activities wsore excluded from the working population, whereas 
in 1961 census, such persons were also included in the category 
of workers. 
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According to the strict and more meaningful definition 
of ‘worker' adopted in 1971 census, the proportion of working 
population to the total population of Eastern U.P. was 31.30 
percent as against 30,9 percent of the whole Uttar Pradesh and 
32.92 percent of India in the same year. As conpared to Japan* 
(49 percent). West Germany (47 percent), England (46 percent), 
Yugoslavia (45 percent), France (41 percent), u.s.A. (40 percent) 
and Canada (35 percent), this proportion was very low. Although 
the above percentage figures are not strictly comparable among 
themselves or with that of India because of the differences in 
the working age and the definition of "worker” etc. Yet they 
indicate broadly that the proportion in those countries is 
higher than that of ’'-astern Uttar Pradesh, the whole U.P, and 
India. 

This coniparison brin<f3 0 ut two meaningful i:nplicj’tions 
also. Firstly, the number of unproductive dependents on the 
working population (i.e. the Dependency ratio) is imich larger 
in Eastern U.P, than in other advanced countries of the world. 
Secondly, the low proportion of the worldng population is 
associated with and is partly responsible for the low level of 
production in this region, in this state as well as in this 
country. More variation in this proportion is seen at the 
District level. The following table provides, the Districtwlse 
distribution of working populatlc^ of Eastern TJttar Pradesh* 


* The percentage figures for other countries of the world are 
for the year 1965. 
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Table V-2 

The size and ratio of meriting and non-working population in 
the Districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh^ 1971 


Name of the 
Districts 

Total 

working 

population 

Percentage 
of working 
population 

Percentage of 

non-working 

population 

Bahraich 

606,022 

35.1 

64.9 

Gonda 

805,691 

35.0 

65,0 

Faizabad 

613,613 

31.8 

68.2 

Sultanpur 

413,758 

31.3 

68. 7 

Pratapgarh 

432,090 

30.4 

69,6 

Basti 

1050,335 

35.2 

64.8 

Gorakhpur 

983,934 

32.4 

67,6 

Deoria 

848,661 

30.2 

69.8 

^^amgarh 

818,824 

28.7 

71.3 

Jaunpur 

538,442 

26.8 

73.2 

Ballia 

443,041 

27.9 

72.1 

Ghazipur 

453,292 

29.6 

70.4 

Varanasi 

827,486 

29.0 

71,0 

Mrzapur 

539,488 

35.0 

65.0 

Allahabad 

320,928 

31.7 

68.3 

Eastern U.P. 

9795,605 

31.30 

68, 70 

u.r. 

- 

30,90 

09,10 

India 


32,92 

67.08 

Source : Census 

of India 1971. 



The percentage of worlcing population varied from a 

maximum of 35. 

2 percent in Basti District to a minimum of 26.8 

percent in Jaunpur District while the District of sultanpur 

recorded 31.3 p^cent, the average for Eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

The Districts 

having more than this average 

percentage were 

Bahraich, Gonda, i^tlrzapur, Gorakhpur, Faizabad and Allahabad. 


All other Districts recorded lower percentage than this average. 


The percentage of working population at the tahsil level 
indicated more variations. It varied from the highest of 40 
percent in Robertsganj to the lowest of 25 percent in Kerakat. 
Based on the participation rate# the sixty one tahsils of this 
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region fall divided into fttVaf categories, the details of which 
have been shown in the Pig. 22. 

WorMng Population ~ Its sex analysis and age groups : 
(a) sex Analysis ; A significant aspect of the working popu- 
lation is its division into n®le and female workers based on 
their age groups. In Eastern Uttar Pradesh the proportion of 
female workers is very small. This fact was significantly 
brought to light by the Census of 1971, The definition of 
•worker’ was however, very liberal in 1951 census. In 1951, the 
total working population of Eastern U.P. was 11,14 millions, out 
of which the male workers constituted 6,94 millions and the 
female workers 4,20 millions. This means that the female workers 
accounted for as much as 37,7 percent of the total working 
population. In 1961, the working population showed only a 
nominal increase over that in 1951, It was 11.36 millions in 
1961, out of which male workers constituted 7.75 millions and 
female workers 3.60 millions. This means that a substantial 
Increase was recorded in the proportion of male workers, while 
the proportion of female workers was significantly reduced to 
31,7 percent. In 1971 the total working population dropped to 
9.80 millions, out of which male workers constituted 8,40 
millions and female workers 1.40 millions. The proportion of 
female workers further decreased to 14.30 percent in 1971 census. 
Hence, there was considerable increase in the proportion of 
male workers in 1971 (Table V-1). 

If we take separately the male workers and female 
workers as proportions of the total males and total females in 






the ’Whole population of Eastern U.P, (i.e, their work participa- 
tion rate) iwe find that in 1951 the participation rate for males 
was 58,60 percent against 57.60 percent and 52 percent in 1961 
and 1971 respectively. In case of female workers the partici- 
pation rate in 1951 was 36.1 percent. In 1961 and 1971 it 
stood at 27,0 percent and 9.3 percent respectively. Thus there 
was a decline in the participation rate in both the categories 
of workers but it was imich greater in the case of female workers. 
The participation rate of male and female workers showed more 
variation at the district level. Among the males this rate was 
highest (61.5 percent) in Bahraich and lowest (46,4 percent) in 
Jaunpur, Whereas in the case of females workers it was highest 
(15,2 percent) in Mirzapur and the lowest (3,7 percent) in 
Bahraich as per 1971 census. For further details of such 
variation, see table V-3. 

The participation rare among males and females varied 
more significantly at the tahsil level. The maximum participa- 
tion rate among males was recorded at 60,5 percent in Dommaria- 
ganj tahsil and the minimum at 44.2 percent in Mariahu tahsil, 
while in the case of female workers, the participation rate 
varied from the maximum of 21,6 percent in Robertsganj tahsil 
to the rainimumo$3,l percent in KalserganJ tahsil. The variations 
are caused due to the environmental factors which differ from 
one tahsil to the other. The participation rate among males 
and females have been shown in the Pig. 23 and 24 respectively. 

The Fig. 23 indicates that Mariahu tahsil is a category 
in Itself showing the lowest participation rate (44.2 percent) 
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Table V-3 

Participation rate among males and females separately in the 
Districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971 


Name of the 

District 

Percentage of workers 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 , Bahraich 

35.1 

61.5 

3.7 

2 . Gonda 

35,0 

59.4 

7.1 

3. Faizabad 

31,8 

52.9 

9.1 

4 . Sultanpnr 

31.3 

52.3 

9#6 

5. Pratapgarh 

30.4 

49.1 

11.9 

6 . Basti 

35.2 

57.6 

10.4 

7. GoraWipur 

32.4 

52.6 

10.5 

8, Deoria 

30.2 

57.8 

7.7 

9. Azamgarh 

28.7 

47.7 

9,6 

lo, Jaunpur 

26.8 

46.4 

7.5 

11. Ballia 

27.9 

46.5 

8. 8 

12, Ghazipur 

29.6 

47.9 

10.8 

13. Varanasi 

29,0 

48,2 

7.9 

14. Mirzapur 

35.0 

52.9 

15.2 

15, Allahabad 

31.7 

49,4 

12.8 

Eastern U.P. 

31.3 

52.0 

9.3 
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among the males. The maximum number of tahsils (25) fall under 
the range having the participation rates from 45.1 percent to 

50.0 percent, seventeen tahsils have the participation rates if 

50.1 percent to 55,0 percent and thirteen tahsils from 55,1 
percent to 60,0 percent. Only five tahsils (all lying in the 
Trans-Ghaghra region) record more than 60,1 percent participa- 
tion rate among the males. The tahsils having from 55,1 percent 

to 60,0 percent participation rates are located either in the 

&ui> 

Trans-Ghaghra tract or in the southern upland^ region. Out of 
thirteen tahsils in this range ten are located in the Trans- 
Ghaghra tract and one in the Doab sub-region, while the remaining 
two i.e. Robertsganj and IXidhi are situated in the southern 
uplands. This analysis, therefore, reveals that the participation 
rate among males is more pronoiinced in the Trans-Ghaghra tract 
and in the southern uplands, while the Doab sub-region usually 
records the lower participation rate. The variations in the 
participation rates are mostly due to the changes in the environ- 
mental conditions, which affect the socio-economic and demogra- 
phic patterns of various tahsils of this region differently. 

The low participation rate among females needs further 
elaboration. It is quite evident from the Fig, 24 that Ainethi 
and Robertsganj have higher participation rates of females in 
this region. Thirty one tahsils show the female participation 
rates ranging from 5,1 percent to 10,0 percent and twenty three 
tahsils from 10.1 percent to 15.0 percent, while very low 
participation rates (below 5,0 percent) were recorded in five 
tahsils lying in the Trans-Ghaghra subregion. The highest rate 
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in Robertsganj tahsil was recorded in the southern uplands# 

■while the lowest in Kaiserganj tahsil in the Trans-Ghaghra 
sub-region. Most of the tahsils of the Doab show the middle 
range average participation rate airong the females. 

Of the total working population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
in 1971# males constituted 85.7 percent and females 14,3 percent 
as against 89.9 percent and 10.1 percent of whole U.P. respecti- 
vely, The proportion of male workers in this region is lower 
than the average for Uttar Pradesh as a whole while in the case 
of fenele workers it is higher than the average for this state. 


Table V-4 


The distribution of working population and its division into 
males and females in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, at District level# 

1971 


Name of the district/ 
region or state 

Percentage of males and females 
to the total working population. 

Male 

Female 

1 . Bahraich 

95.2 

4.8 

2 « Gondst 

90,6 

9.4 

3. Paizabad 

86.3 

13.7 

4 , Sultanpur 

84.9 

15.1 

5. Pratapgarh 

80.2 

19,8 

6. Bast! 

85.9 

14.1 

7. Gorakhpur 

84.5 

15,5 

8, Deoria 

87.6 

12.4 

9* Azamgarh 

83.3 

16.7 

10. Jaunpur 

86,0 

14,0 

11, Ballia 

84.4 

15,6 

12, Ghazlpur 

81.9 

18,1 

13, Varanasi 

87.0 

13,0 

14, Mtrzapur 

79.4 

20,6 

15. Allahabad 

80.3 

19,7 

Eastern U.P* 

85.7 

14.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

89,9 

10.1 


Source* Percentage figures are based on Census of India 1971# 
series 21# Uttar Pradesh. 
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A perusal of the table V--4 reveals that both the cate- 
gories of wr leers are not uniformly distributed in this region. 
The participation rate of 85,7 percent among the males is about 
six times higher than of the females participation rate of 14,3 
percent in this region. The proportion of males to the total 
working population at the district level varied from the maxirmim 
95,2 percent (in Bahraich) to the minimum 79,4 percent (in 
Mirzapur), while on the contrary in the case of females it 
varied from the maximum 20,6 percent (in Mirzapur) to the raininum 
4,8 percent (in Bahraich). The preponderance of males in the 
labour force indicates the large extent of non-working female 
population in all parts of this region as well as in the whole 
of Uttar Pradesh and India. 

(b) Age groups of working population ; 

The effective population group (15-59 yrs) is the major 
contributor to the working population, yet the contributions 
made by the children of the age groups below 15 years and the 
persons of the age groups above 60 years need not be under- 
estimated. in view of the above facts it is necessary to study 
and analyse the details of working population in respect of 
its age groups in order to know the extent of contributions 
made by each age group to the total working population of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, The table V— 5 provides such details 
for all the Districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh as well as for 
the whole of Uttar Pradesh. 
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(2) District Census Handboolks. 
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It is evident from the table V-5 that the age groups 
from 15 to 60 years i.e. 'effective population groups' consti- 
tuted 83,9 percent of the total 'working population of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and the age groups below 15 years accounted for 
5,5 percent, while those at and above 60 years made up 10,6 
percent of the working population respectively. Thus the age 
groups other than those of the effective population contributed 
as mch as 16,1 percent to the total working population of this 
region and this proportion coniJares favourably with 15,5 percent 
for the whole U,P, The proportion of the above category of age 
groups showed minor variations from one District to the other 
in this region. The age groups of children (below 15 years) 
made contribution of the maximum of 7.4 percent in Mirzapur 
District and the minimum contribution of 3,5 percent in 
Sultanpur District, while the contribution of the aye groups 
at and above 60 years varied from the maximum of 12,5 percent 
in Ghazipur District to the minimum of 8,1 percent in Mirzapur 
District, The males contributed substantially and females 
marginally to the working population in respect of all the age 
groups in the different districts of Eastern U,P. The working 
population and its sex conposition classified by age groups has 
been further elaborated at the district level and regional level 
as well in the Pigs, 21.1, 21,2, 21,3 and 21,4. 

(iii) The Working Population - Its distribution among the 
three sectcars of Economic Activities ; 

The distribution of working population i.e, the working 
force in different occupations or economic activities presents 
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an analysis of occupational structure of a region. No uniform 
pattern has been adopted to classify the working population 
into different industrial groups or categories, rather the 
criteria changed from one census to the other. Therefore, the 
data so collected, may not be strictly conparable because of 
the differences in the definition of 'worker and his dependents' 
and the methods and facilities of collecting information. In 
view of these difficulties, it would not be possible to draw 
very correct inferences or to reach definite conclusions in 
this regard. Therefore, one has to focus$ his attention on 
broad trends only. 

All occupations or industries in which the working 
population is engaged are broadly grouped into three sectors; 

(i) The Prinary or agricultural sector; (li) The secondary or 
Industrial sector; and (iii) The Tertiary or service sector. 

In the primary sector are included the cultivation and other 
occupations connected with agriculture, like animal husbandry, 
forestry, fishing etc. Therefore, this sector is primarily 
based on land or natural resources. In the industrial sector 
are included large and small manufacturing units, construction 
works etc. These units manufacture various products utilising 
the raw materials produced in the primary sector. The service 
sector includes trade, transport communications, banking and 
government and non-govemment services. According to the 1971 
census the workers have been classified into nine broad cate- 
gories which are grouped into three sectors as given below; 
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(1) The Primary sector ; It includes (i) Cultivators; (ii) Agri- 
cultural Labourers; (iii) Persons engaged in Livestock raising. 
Forestry, Fishing, Hunting and Plantation work. Gardening, 
orcharding and niany allied activities; and (iv) Mining and 
Quarrying, This sector includes I, II, III and IV categories 

of working population according to 1951 as well as 1961 census. 

(2) The secondary sector ; It includes (v) Hanufactxiring, 
processing, servicing and repair works having (a) Household 
Industry and (b) other than household industry; and (vi) Cons- 
truction works. This sector incltxdes IV, V and VI categories 
of working population according to 1961 census and its V cate- 
gory according to 1951 census. 

(3) Tertiary sector ; It includes (vii) Trade and ConainarGe; 
(viii) Transport, storage and correnunications; and <ix) Other 
services. This sector includes VI, VII and VIII categories of 
working population as per 1951 census and its VII, VIII and IX 
categories as per 1961 census. 

The table V-6 gives the percentages of worlcing popula- 
tion engaged in the three sectors which indicate the sectorwise 
occupational distril:ution of popula+^lon in ■Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
as cortpared to the whole of Uttar Pratiesh as well as India 
according to the three larevious censuses. 

The table v-6 shows that the occupational structure of 
this region as that of this state as well as India is that of 
an underdeveloped ccsuntry. According to the estiisates of Simon 
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Table V-6 


Sectorwise Distribution of Worlcing Population (percentages) in 
pastern U.P,# Uttar Pradesh and India as per Census of 1951. 

1961 and 1971 


Name of the 
unit 

census 

years 

Percentages of worlcing population 

Primary 

sector 

Secondary 

sector 

Tertiary 

sector 

Eastern U.P. 

1951 

84.8 

5,2 

10.0 


1961 

83.4 

7.9 

8.7 


1971 

84.1 

6.5 

9,4 

U.P. 

1951 

76.7 

7.7 

15.6 


1961 

75.8 

9.7 

14.5 


1971 

78,0 

7.9 

14,1 

India 

1951 

72.1 

10.7 

17,7 


1961 

71,8 

12.2 

16.0 


1971 

72.1 

11,2 

16.7 


Source: Fig\ires are based on (i) Census of India 1951, Part 

IIB: Economic Tables Ed, 1952, pp. 34-73, (ii) Census 
of India 1961, Paper lao,! of 1962, pp, 53-55, 

(iii) Census of India 1971, series 21, Uttar Pradesh, 

Part IIA, General Population Table, pp, 316-323. 

Kuznets in underdeveloped countries nearly 56,4 percent of the 
labour force depends on agriculttare, 26 percent on services 
and 17.6 percent on industry. Although the occupational struc- 
ture differs even in these countries, yet in all the under- 
developed countries a large proportion of labour force is engaged 
in agriculttire followed fcy the service sector and then by the 
industrial sector. 

Because of the low incomes in the undeveloped regions 
or countries, a large part of the income is used in purchasing 
the food and other agricultural products, leaving its little 
proportion to be spen4 on non-agricuitural goods and services. 





AS a result there is very less demand for goods and services 
of the industrial and service sectors. Further, in these 
counties modern capital goods and the recent techniques needed 
by industries and services are very inadequate. For these 
reasons the industrial and service sectors are unable to expand 
and so they cansBot provide large job opportunities to the 
labour force. Hence the increasing population gets more shelter 
in the agricultural sector due to want of jobs in non-agricul- 
tural sectors. 

An important point worth mentioning is that, with the 
economic development, the occupational structure of a region 
or a country undergoes significant changes, because a large 
number of new jobs or service opportunities are created in the 
non-agricultural sector. In the sphere of agriculture, the 
economic developntent largely takes the form of increase in per 
head productivity, which will push out many workers from their 
jobs. AS a result the labour force shifts from agriculture to 
manufacturing industries and services, in this connection it 
may be in the fitness of the things to quote A.G, B, Fischer who 

writes that " in every progressive economy there has been 

a shift of employment from the essential primary activities 

to secondary activities of all kinds and to a still greater 

extent into tertiary production, , , . " . 

As stated earlier a substantial proportion of the work 
force of Eastern U.P, is engaged in agriculture and a very 
small proportion is engaged in industry and services. Hence 
agriculture is the major economic activity of a very large 
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proportion of the working population of this region. As much 
as 84.1 percent of tliis regions labour force as against 78,0 
percent of U.P, an<3 72.1 percent of India is engaged in this 
sector i.e. agriculttiral or primary sector. The secondary and 
tertiary sectors provide work to a very sraali proportion of the 
labour force of this region. In secondary sector only 6.5 per- 
cent of the labour force of Eastern U.P. as against 7,9 percent 
of vjhole U.P. and 11,2 percent of India is engaged while in its 
tertiary sector 9,4 percent of its labour force as against 14,1 
percent of U.P. and 16,7 percent of India is employed. This 
simply means that industries and services together donot provide 
jobs to even about 16 percent of this regionfe labour force. 

This indicates that Eastern Uttar Pradesh is more backward than 
the state of Uttar Pradesh and is still more backward as conv- 
pared to this coiintry on the whole. 

However, it would be significant to have a look at this 
region’s occupational distribution of working population during 
the post independence period, with economic development the 
proportion of work force engaged in agriculture declined in this 
region during this period whereas the proportion in its secondary 
and tertiary secotrs rose, although the occupational structure 
has remained almost static and there has been no basic change 
in it except some minor variations. In 1951 the proportion of 
work force in different sectors were as under: Primary sector 
84,8 percent, secondary sector 5.2 percent and tertiary sector 
10.0 percent. In 1971 the distribution of workers among 
different sectors stood as below: primary sector 84.1 percent. 
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secondary sector 6.5 percent, and tertiary sector 9,4 percent. 
This means that from the viev? point of providing gainful acti- 
vity to the labour force, agriculture still continues to be Sift 
major economic activity of this region while its secondary and 
tertiary sectors continue to be the minor activities even after 
three decades of the post-independence era and they will continue 
to be so for many more decades to come. 

Undoubtedly under the frame work of the Five Year Plans 
tremendous efforts have been made to envelop the activities of 
secondary and tertiary sectors along with agriculture and its 
allied activities i.e. the primary sector activities. But the 
results gained have not been so substantial as to make any 
significant mark mainly due to the high growth rate of popula- 
tion and the rising prices during the period, ttowever, some 
small changes were seen in the occupational structure of this 
region, particularly at the District level as is revealed by 
the table V-7, These minor variations from the general trend 
of this region in case of each of the three sectors may be 
analysed as given below; 

( 1 ) The Primary Sector ; In this region the proportion of the 
working force engaged in the primary sector in 1951 was 84.8 
percent which declined to 83.4 percent in 1961 taut rose to 
84.1 percent in 1971. This trend indicates a deterioration in 
economic conditions, retarding industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion of the region. Thus agriculture is in a dominant position 
in the occupational structure of this region, although there 
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are considerable variations in this respect from one District 
to the other. 

The minirnam percentage of the worMng force engaged in 
the primary sector is noted in the District of Varanasi, where 
it was 62,8 percent in 1951, 60,0 percent in 1961 and 59,2 
percent in 1971, similar downward trend is witnessed in the 
District of Goraldipur also, Varanasi and Gorakhpur are infact 
the two Districts of this region which are noted for their eco- 
nomic developnent during the period. In them the economic 
activities of secondary and tertiary sectors were imch developed 
and diversified. In 1971 among other Districts the percentage 
of working force under primary sector varied from the maxiraim 
of 90,9 percent in Basil to the mininum of 80.4 percen in Mirzapur. 
Thus the workers engaged in the primary sector held the dominant 
position in this region and accounted for more than 80 percent 
of its working population in all the Districts of this region 
except Varanasi where secondary and tertiary sector activities 
had much developed, 

(il) The secondary sector ; During the period the proportion 
of the working force of this region in this sector remained 
within the range of 5.2 percent in 1951 to 7.9 percent in 1961 
which declined to 6.5 percent in 1971. This reflects a declin- 
ing trend of indigenous industries. There was indeed some 
progress in the field of industries during the period 1951-61 
when the work under five year plans was in progress which 

in the proportion of workers engaged 


resulted in the increase 
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in this sector as recorded in 1961, In 1971 the low percentage 
(6,5 percent) proves that the industrialisation made no signi- 
ficant dent in the occupational distribution of the population 
of this region during the period 1961-71, For all the Districts 
except Varanasi and Allahabad the percentages recorded for this 
sector in 1961 were more than their percentage for 1971 as 
shovm in the table V-7. The proportion of the working force in 
this sector in 1971 varied from the raaxiinum of 19,2 percent in 
Varanasi to the minitmim of 2,3 percent in Bahraich while among 
other Districts it ranged from 9,0 percent in Azamgarh to 3*3 
percent in Gonda, Besides Varanasi and Azamgarh in the Districts 
of Mirzapur, Faizabad^ Allahabad and Gorakhpxjur secondary sectors 
more developed and diversified. 

(lil) The Tertiary sector ? In this sector also one finds the 
tendencies similar to primary sector because the proportion of 
working force engaged in this sector shoiiresd a decline and then 
a rise. This proportion in 1951 was 10.0 percent which declined 
to 8.7 percent in 1961 but rose to 9,4 percent in 1971. The 
distribution of the working population engaged in this sector 
shows even greater variation among the districts as it varied 
in 1971 from the maximum of 21,6 percent in Varanasi District 
(followed Mirzapur with 11.6 percent. Ballia and Ghazipur 
both with 10.8 percent. Gorakhpur with 10,0 percent. Jaunpur with 
9.9 percent. Faizabad with 9.5 percent. Azamgarh with 8.2 percent) 
to the miniiraam of 5,3 percent in Basti District, 

The above description analysing the occupational 
distribution of working population into the three sectors at 



Distei^tion of working population by sectors in percent during the period 1951—71 
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the District level in Eastern Uttar Pradesh indicates an erratic 
and indefinite trend. For exanple, in this region the propor- 
tion of wrking population in primary and tertiary sectors 
showed an upward trend in 1961 over 1951 but again a downward 
trend in 1971. On the contrary to it the proportion in secon- 
dary sector showed a downward trend 1961 over 1951 but again 
an up^.'ard trend in 1971. Such trends are seen in case of almost 
all the Districts of Eastern U.P. with only a few exceptions. 

In order of importance of the proportion of worlcing 
population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh at the District level it 
is found that the largest proportion of this working popula- 
tion is engaged in the activities of primary sector followed 
by those of the tertiary and secondary sectors respectively with 
a single exception shown by the District of Azamgarh where in 
1971 the proportion of working population engaged in the acti- 
vities of secondary sector was 9.0 percenb slightly higher thai 
8,2 percent of the tertiary sector. A similar exception tut 
of lesser magnitude is noted in the case of Allahabad District 
also but this does not show the trend of the three tahsils of 
this District separately which form part of this region. 

However, the pace of changes is very slow in this region, in 
the secondary and tertiary sectors it is not big enough to 
produce any significant in?jact on the primary sector. The 
agricultural progress is also inadequate to make available some 
of the required resources for developing the economic activities 
under the secondary and tertiary sectors. 
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Although there has been no basic change in the overall 
picture of the occupational pattern of this region during the 
last three decades# yet son© significant developments in some 
parts of the different sectors and in some Districts of this 
region are certainly visible, For example# the number of 
■workers in the modern industries has considerably increased. 

This is indicative of the fact that this region is producing 
new products by using new or modern techniques in the recent 
decates. Also there are expansions of job opportunities in 
education# health# science# railways# conrounications # electri- 
city etc. Such changes Indicate that the process of modernisa- 
tion of the economy is on the way. But these changes although 
important qualitatively, are not so large as to produce a 
noticeable change in the overall occupational pattern of the 
distribution of working population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, To 
appreciate the details of such changes in the working population 
it is necessary to go into further details. The conpositione 
of the working pojnilation in the rural areas are somewhat 
different from those found in urban areas of this region# because 
of material differences in the ftinctions performed by the rural 
and urban areas. 

(iv) The Working Population - Its rural and urban distribution i 
An important aspect of the working force is its division 
into male and feii^le wrkers by rural and urban areas. Out of 
9,8 millions working population of this region in 1971# only 
0,62 million i,e, 6,4 percent came from the urban centres. This 
indicates that the proportion of workers in the urban population 


was quite less as conpared to its proportion in the rural 
population. The difference between the proportions of male 
and female workers is more pronounced in urban areas than in 
the rural areas. For exanple, according to the 1971 Census in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 31.6 percent of the rural population 
constituted the working population in the rural areas as conpared 
to 28,2 percent of the urban population as working population 
in the urban areas. In the villages as compared to the urban 
areas the participation rates of both ireile and female workers 
are high. For male workers it was 52,4 percent in villages and 
47.6 percent in urban areas and in the case of female workers 
it was 9,5 percent in former areas and 6.8 percent in latter. 

T'Jhen there are inadequate jobs and greater illiteracy 
among women in the region, the female participation in the 
labour force is bound to be low. Since this region is largely 
agricultxiral , the participation rates both for male and female 
workers are, therefore, comparatively higher in the villages. 

If we analyse the participation rates of male and female 
workers in the rural and urban areas of this region at the 
District and tahsil levels, the deviation of minor as well as 
major nature from the regional pattern are noticed. At the 
District level such deviations showing higher participation 
rates of urban than rural working force are noted in the 

IP 

Districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur and at Tahsil level the 
tahsils of Tanda, Ghosi, itohemroadabad (Azamgarh), shahganj, 
Mariahu, Kerakat, Bansdih, saic^ur, Robertsganj and Dudhi. 
in case of Azangarh District the participation rate of 32.7% 
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in the urban areas is higher than 20.4 percent of the rural 
areas. But for males 47,1 percent of the urban areas is letter 
than 47.7 percent of the rural areas and for females 16.3 per- 
cent of the urban areas is much higher than 9,2 percent of the 
rural areas, in the District of Jaunpur, among males, the 
participation rate is 46.9 percent in urban areas, which is 
marginally higher than 46,4 percent in the rural areas, otherwise 
this district also falls in line with the general trend of the 
region. 


Table V-8 

The participation rates of male and female workers for the 
Districts and Tahsils showing the deviations from the general 
trend of the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971. 


Name of the Districts/ 

T ahsi Is/RegioA/ State 

Rural/ 

Urban 

Participation rates in 
percent 


Total Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 


A, Districts 

1, Azamgarh 

2. Jaunpiir 

B. Tahsils 

1. Ghosi 

2 . ftoheraiadabad 

3 . Tanda 

4 . Bansdih 

5. shahganj 


Rural 

28.4 

Urban 

32.7 

Rural 

26.9 

Urban 

26,7 

Rural 

30.7 

Urban 


Rural 

29.4 

Urban 


Rtiral 

30.8 

Urban 


Rural 

28,9 

Urban 

30,3. 

Rural 

27,7 

Urban 

29.6 


47,7 

9.2 

47.1 

16,3 

46.4 

7.7 

46.9 

3.6 

48.3 

12,9 



48.1 

10.4 


2XmA 

52.9 

8.1 

51.7 

8.8 

48.0 

9.6 

43. 8 

12.2 

49.2 

6,1 

52.2 

3.3 

Contd 



2 §^ 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

Mariahu 

Rural 

Urban 

26.0 

27.6 

44.1 

47.3 

8.9 

4.8 

7. 

Kerakat 

Rural 

Urban 

25.0 

24.5 

44,5 

46,0 

6.7 

1.2 

8. 

Dudhi 

Rural 

Urban 

36.2 

42.7 

56.4 

64.0 

14.7 

4,0 

9. 

RobertsganJ 

Rural 

Urban 

40.0 

39.0 

55.9 

57.4 

22.8 

3.9 

10. 

saidpur 

Rural 

Urban 

28.7 

26.7 

47.5 

47.8 

10.0 

3.2 


Eastern U.P. 

Rural 

Urban 

31.6 

28,2 

52.4 

47.6 

9.5 

6.8 


Uttar Pradesh 

Rural 

Urban 

31,5 

27.7 

53.0 

47.9 

7,3 

3.1 


Notes underlined figures indicate deviations. 


However, the Districts and Tahsils shown in the table 
V-8 reveal contradictions because the participation in them in 
the urban areas is higher as compared to the rate in the rural 
areas, as regards one or more of the aspects. The tahsils of 
Ghosi and Mohemmadabad of Azamgarh District are noted for 
allround deviations because the participation rates for all as 
well as for the male and female workers in therr urban areas are 
higher than in their rural areas. The proportion of the total 
working population in the urban areas as compared to the rural 
areas is higher in all the tahsils shown in the table except 
those of Kerakat^Snd^saidpur. The higher participation rate 
oE female workers in the urban areas than in the rural areas is 
noted only in Tanda and Bansdih Tahsils while in the case of 
males the higher urban participation rate is recorded in the 



Tahsils of Shahganj, Mariahu, Dudhi, Kerakat and Robertsganj, 

An urban area, in contradistinction to a rural area, 
has a larger majority of inhabitants engaged in industrial and 
non-agricultural activities. In addition to its varied occupa- 
tional characteristics, an urban area provides such facilities 
as transportation, banking, coiroercial and technical services, 
loetter community facilities and other civic services. Some 
persons from the rural areas who join the labour force and 
reside in there xirban areas leaving the unproductive consumers 
of their families in the rural areas, inflate their participa- 
tion rates. Thus the non-agricultural activities of the urban 
areas account for a higher participation rate among males. The 
tahsils shovjing higher participation rate usually accommodate 
usually small towns with developed commerce-cum-indus trial 
activities and many such towns are tahsil head-quarters as well. 

It is now worthwhile to study and analyse in detail the 
participation characteristics in respect of different towns and 
urban centres also. Eastern U.P. accommodates towns of varying 
sizes i.e, from Varanasi with 606,721 persons to Markundi with 
1,312 persons only. The table V-9 gives the distribution of 
the participation rate for the total male and female workers 
for all the urban centres of this region. 

The participation rates of urban centres indicate 
variations of greater magnitude, differing from the maximum of 
52.8 percent for Renukoot to the minimum of 22,7 percent for 
BarahalganJ. If "we analyse the proportion of males and females 
separately in the working force, it shows variations of still 




Table V-9 

Participation Rates of persons < males and females in the urban 
centres of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971 
(Figiires in percent) 


Name of the T M F Name of the T M 
urban centre urban centre 


1. Kanpara 

27.1 

48,6 

2.8 

2 . Bahraich 

28.3 

50,0 

2.7 

3. Bhinga 

31.9 

55.5 

3,0 

4. Balranpur 

27.6 

47.5 

4.1 

5. Tulsipur 

33.0 

57.1 

2.0 

6, Utraula 

26.5 

47.5 

4,1 

7. Gonda 

27.7 

46.9 

3.9 

8. Colonelganj 

27.9 

50,1 

2.2 

9. Nausababganj 

30.7 

52.6 

4,8 

10. Faizabad 

28.2 

46.8 

3.9 

11. Gosaiganj 

31.0 

53,5 

3.9 

12. Jabalpur 

25.2 

46.0 

1.9 

13. Akbarpur 

28.4 

49,8 

4.1 

14. Tanda 

31.6 

51.7 

8,6 

15. Sultanpur 

28.1 

48.1 

3.6 

16. pratapgarh 

28.5 

48.4 

5.0 

17, Bans! 

29.6 

51.2 

4,6 

18. Basti 

28.8 

47.7 

4.6 

19. Khalilibad 

31.8 

52.1 

4.4 

20, Gorakhpur 

26.4 

44,9 

3.2 

2 1 . Bar ahalgan j 

22.7 

44.6 

2.2 

22. Padrauna 

30.0 

52.0 

3.0 

23, Sivjarki 

26,5 

46.1 

2.1 

24. Deoria 

26.5 

44.4 

3.5 

25. GauraBarhaj 

24,5 

44,0 

3,5 

26. Kopaganj 

34,1 

48.9 

18,7 

27. Azamgarh 

25.3 

43.3 

3.3 

28. Mau Nath 
Bhanjati 

38,1 

49.0 

25.6 

29, Mubaral^ur 

32.7 

49.7 

13. 7 

30, Moheimdabad 

26.2 

42.3 

8.8 

31, shahganj 

29,6 

52.2 

3.3 

32, Mogra 

Badshahrr 

26,2 

46.9 

3.3 

33. Machhli 
Shahar 

25.6 

47.3 

3,3 

34, Jaiinpur 

26.5 

46.2 

3,7 


35. Mariahu 

27.6 

47,3 

4.8 

36. Kerakat 

34.6 

46,0 

1.2 

37, Rasra 

23,3 

40.8 

4.3 

38. Reoti 

30.3 

47.8 

12.2 

39. Ballia 

25.8 

44,1 

3,3 

40. Saidpur 

26.7 

47 . 8 

3,2 

41. Ghazipur 

24,5 

42.9 

3.2 

4 2 . Mohemndabad 26.6 

46,9 

4,0 

43. Bhadohi 

26.5 

45.2 

5.1 

44. Gopiganj 

28,3 

47.9 

6,0 

45. Gyanpur 

25.0 

40.9 

4.3 

46. Varanasi 

27.6 

47.2 

3.9 

47, Ram Nagar 

28.9 

49.9 

3.9 

48. Maruadih 

29.7 

51.1 

1.7 

49. Lohta 

34.3 

52.7 

13.2 

50. !4ughalsarai 

28.0 

47.7 

1.9 

51. Chandauli 

25.9 

45.1 

3.9 

52. Chakia 

27.2 

47.1 

4.1 

53, Mirzapur 

28,4 

48.8 

4.5 

54. Kachhwa 

27,1 

45.8 

6,9 

55. Ahraura 

30.1 

52.0 

6.3 

56. Chunar 

29.1 

48.6 

6,8 

57. Obra 

50.6 

73,3 

2.7 

58. GhurkchurnB32.1 

46.8 

3.1 

59. Robertsganj 28.4 

48,2 

4,1 

60. Chopan 

37,8 

59.6 

1.4 

61. ftetrjtkundi 

35.1 

52,8 

15,5 

62, Renukoot 

52.8 

73.9 

2,4 

63, Pipri 

37.6 

59.3 

2.9 

64. Dudhd 

27.4 

43.6 

7.2 

65. Mau Aima 

26,6 

46,7 

5.3 

66, Phulpur 

26.7 

44.6 

9,4 

E.U.P. 

27.7 

47.9 

3,1 
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greater magniliude in both the categories of workers. In case 
of males the participation rate varies from the maximum of 
73.9 percent for Renukoot to the ndnimum of 40.8 percent for 
Rasra. Among the towns and urban centres where more than 50 
percent of the males constitute the working population are 
Bahraich, Bhinga, Tulsipur, colonelganj, Nawabganj, Gosaiganj, 
Tanda, Bansi# Khalilabad, Padrauna, Shahganj, Maruadih, Lohta, 
Ahraura, obra, chopan, Markundi and Pipri, while in all other 
urban centres of this region less than 50 percent of males 
constitute the working population. The female participation 
is, however, quite low but it also shows considerable variation 
as it differs from the rrexirtium of 25,6 percent for Mau Nath 
Bhanjan in District Azamgarh to the minirmim of 1#2 percent for 
Kerakat, Among the towns where more than 10% of females form 
the working population are Kopaganj, Markundi, Mubarakpur, Lohta 
and Reoti. In the remaining towns of this region the participa- 
tion rate of females is less than 10 percent. The above discu- 
ssion indicates that it is mainly the small size new towns which 
have higher participation rate among males and females* The 
towns which are famous as centres of cottage and small scale 
industries show higher participation rates of females, for 
exanple Mubarakpur, Maunath-Bhanjan and Kopaganj which are known 
for their small scale cotton textile industries* After a 
thorough discussion and analysis of the working population of 
this region, it beconias isiJerative to study and analyse the 
size, distribution and characteristics of the non-working 


populaticm* 
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(v) The non-worlcinq population ; 

The proportion of total population not accounted for 
any productive work is put under the category of non-worMng 
population. This part of population is usually found larger 
than the working population even in the advanced countries of 
the world. This category of population mainly consists of 
children# invalid persons of the effectim# aye group and most 
of those in age group of above 60 years, in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh the non-working population accounted for 68.7 percent 
of the total population in the 1971 census, which conpares well 
with 6D.1 percent of whole U.P, and 67.02 percent of India. But 
it is <^ite high as coirpared to 51.0 percent in Japan, 53,0 
percent in West Germany? 54,0 percent in England and 55,0 per- 
cent in Yugoslavia, In this region a good number of eligible 
persons also donot get enployment and hence they do not contri- 
Iwte to the production. It is a matter of great concern that 
in this region the human resources remain untapped to the benefit 
the economic growth of the region. 

In 1971, in this region 68,7 percent of the total 
population was recorded as non-workers and this proportion 
varied from the maximum of 73,2 percent in Jaunpiu: District to 
the minimum of 64.8 percent in Basti District, still more 
variations at the District level in the non-working population 
are noticed in respects of the male and female non-workers, 
their age groups and their rural-'urban coirposition. Among the 
non-workers females dominate. For example, as per 1971 census 
In the total non-worker of Eastern Uttar Pradesh the proportion 
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of female non-'workers was 59.3 percent. The remaining 40,7 
percent was accounted for by male non-worl<ers . If we take the 
proportion of male and female non-workers separately in the 
total male and female population of this region respectively, 
as per 1971 census the proportion of female non-worker was 90,7 
percent and that of male non-workers was 48,0 percent. 

The high percentage of non-workers among the females 
is partly because of a stricter definition of the term 'worker' 
in this census. The proportion of non-workers among the 
females rose from 63,9 percent in 1951 to 73 percent in 1961 
and 90,7 percent in 1971, Thus there is a continuous rise in 
the proportion of non-workers among the females, in the case 
of males also, the proportion of non— workers rose to 48 percent 
in 1971 from 42,4 percent in 1961 and 41.4 percent in 1951. The 
proportion of non-workers among males and females at the 
District and Tahsil levels can be visualised from the analysis 
of the participation rates among males and females at these 

Hjjui 

levels discussed earlier in this chaptei^by the maps, diagrams 
and tables presented in these respects. 

An analysis of the non-working population according to 
its age groups would clearly indicate the extent of the idle^ 
effective and non-eff*ctive population at different levels of 
the age (Figs. 21.1, 21.2, 21.3 and 21.4). The preponderance 
of females children and old persons is a known factor adding to 
the strength of non-workers. 

The analysis of the size of non-workers and its division 
into males and females classified by age groups, indicates that 
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there are thousands of persons in the age groups of effective 
population who are eligible and available to join the labour 
force but there are no Jons for them. Such non -workers inflate 
the size of unemployed persons in this region, although some 
persons in the effective population age groups also may not oe 
physically or mentally fit to offer their services in the 
labour marlcet but their size is very sniall. The categories of 
persons put tinder ’non-workers' consist of those pex'sons also 
who are found doing no productive work irrespective of the fact 
that they derive some income from such sources as pension, rents 
etc. A non -worker is either engaged in household duties or does 
no productive work. Full time students attending schools, 
retired persons or rentiers etc, do not participate in the 
productive work of economic nature. Many others such as depen- 
dents, beggars, inmates of charitable or penal or mental insti- 
tutions etc, are mostly unenployed persons and are, therefore, 
non-workers. 

(vi) The change in the occupational structure of the working 
population t 

The occupational structure of this region is predomi- 
nantly agricultural. The services and industries play secondary 
role only. This shows unbalanced economic conditions of the 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh requiring changes in the region’s occupa- 
tional structure, in analysing this problem, we are, however, 
sieaed with many problems and a number of questions naturally 
crop up. HereAthis chapter we shall analyse the problems 
facing this region and shall examine the need ways and desira- 
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bility of changes in the occupational structure of t±iB population 
of this region. 

The first question arises, vjhether it wuld be desirable 
to transfer a large number of workers from the primary sector 
to the secondary and tertiary sectors, such a transference is 
considered not only desirable but also necessary in the interest 
of a balanced econony of the region. It is further suggested 
that this operation should he coirpleted in the shortest possible 
time for the sake of fast development of this region. This 
line of thinking is based on the fact that agriculture has nuch 
larger number of workers than is needed for it. According to a 
rough estimate of economists of refute as many as 25 j^rcent of 
agricultural workers are superfluous in this occupation. Their 
contribution in agriculture is practically very small. 

Transference of workers from agriculture to other 
sectors may increase the productivity per worker and this in 
turn will help in the economic development of the region, since 
productivity per head in industries and services is generally 
higher than in agricultvure# such transference of workers from 
low to high productivity sectors will also result in higher 
regional and ultimately national productivity per head which 
will increase the total production. Besides, there will be 
more di verification of economic activities. As a consequence 
of such develc^ments, the per capita income will increase 
provided the rate of population growth is kept within reasonable 
limits. Thus the occupational structure would undergo certain 

be desirable in the interest of welfare of 


changes which may 
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this region. But to effect such changes new jobs and oppor- 
tunities will have to be created which in turn may have new 
problems . 

In analysing the changes in the occupational structure 
of population one should be aware to seek solutions of some 
other questions also. These changes in the occupational 
structure should not be treated as Independent goals in thenw 
selves to be pcrsued separately. They are in fact associated 
with general economic development of this region. Therefore, 
we should envisage these changes as a part of the larger scheme 
of regional development with a view to increase the national 
income. Due to growth of the secondary and tertiary sectors 
more workers will be drawn towards them and so the preportion 
of workers in the primary sector would decline. Yet the abso- 
lute number of workers will go on increasing due to increase 
in population and so the per capita income will decline inspite 
of the of the growth of these sectors. This will again inflate 
the absolute number engaged in the primary sector, Ihe best 
solution for this would be to restrict the growth of population. 
The proportion and the absolute number of workers engaged in 
agriculture decline much only when the econon^ of a coxintry has 
reached a higher stage of development, 

A more crucial point in this region against its develop- 
ment is fast growing population. The changes in the economic 
structure will affect a large number of persons because of the 
consequential changes in the social and economic spheres 
operating in the society and they will have their effects on 
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the laboiir market also. Hence any sincere effort to provide 
gainful enployment to all the eligible workers should keep in 
mind all those factors for a better solution of the problem. 

In view of the above discussions, a realistic course 
■would be to develop to the maximara possible extent the economic 
activities under the secondary and tertiary sectors so as to 
absorb in them as many new entrants from the labour force as 
possible so as to reduce the number of existing unenployed 
persons. This will laring down to some extent the proportion 
of worlcing force engaged in the activities of the primary sector * 
in the beginning, at least for a few yean* efforts should be 
made for more employment in the primary sector also by creating 
potentialities in it so as to engage more workers until we 
decide for a large scale mechanisation of agriculture in this 
region which is not possible in the present circumstances. For 
this we shall have to adopt such measures as the cultivation 
of newly reclaimed land# the increase in area under irrigation# 
greater use of organic and inorganic fertilisers# intensive 
cultivation, double cropping# mixed farming, proper land mana- 
gement# better anlnei husbandry, better and adequate credit 
market and large storage facili'ties for grains etc. Many of 
these inprovements will require a larger labour force. 

Such development programmes will certainly create 
employment potentialities to ak»orb many of the surplus and 
under enployed agricultural labourers. However# certain measures 
such as consolidation of holdings and introduction of inproved 
tool and inplements etc, will tend to reduce the availability 



of work for the labourers in agricultxire. But taking an overall 
view at least for some years to come a demand for labour in 
agriculture may be increased till such time as the large scale 
mechanisation of agriculture does not take place. 

Prom the above discussion it is clear that there are 
three main points for consideration. Firstly it is not possible 
at the moment to provide economically gainful enployment to all 
the uneinployed and undereirployed labour force in the non-agri- 
cultural sectors, secondly for a number of years to come we 
must look to the primary sector for providing a substantial 
number of additional jot©. And thirdly even if there may be 
increase in the number of workers engaged in the activities of 
j^rimary sector in the early stage, yet it is bound to decline 
after some years. Hence this is a great problem in agriculture. 
However, it may add to the process of change in the economic 
structxare of the region because of shifts in the occupational 
engagement of workers to other sectors of economic activities. 

Details of statistical information regarding the 
ecocioraic characteristics of population and its occupational 
distribution are available in the census records, A critical 
but brief analysis of those infornraitions is being presented 
through the following paragraphs. 



Unfortunately it has not been possible to evolve a 


generally applicable scheme of occupational classification. 
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"The manner of classification of population according to 
occupations has not been uniform in flifferent censuses. Not 
only the number of classes in which the population was distri- 
buted has been changing from census to census, taut even the 

1 

definition of the same classes has not been iiniform throughout" . 
The definition of work has also tandergone considerable changes. 

One of the main features of the censuses of 1901, 1911 
and 1921 was the classification of the population into ‘Actual 
workers and Dependents'. "The term 'Actual worker' included 
all persons who actually did work or carried on business 
whether personally or means of servants or who 3J.ved on house 
rent, pension etc. The persons, who were not actual workers 
were 'Dependents'".^ The occupations of individuals were 
recorded under two heads: the main occupation and the subsidiary 
occupation. The occupation providing major source of income 
was treated as principal means of livelihood and the occupation 
having next best source of income was treated as subsidiary 
neans of livelihood. 

It was for the first time in 1931 census that some 
changes were introduced regarding the classification of popu- 
lation to make the census results more meaningful and purposeful. 
The population was divided into three classes namely , * Earner ' , 
•Working Deisendent* and 'Non-working Dependant', It is worth- 
while to mention here that the censuses of 1911, 1921 and 1931 
adopted the i^rtilllon classification of occupations and hence 
the occupations were classed into four main divisions and 
twelve subdivisions. In 1941 census, all persons were classified 
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into three categories* (i) wholly Dependants, (ii) Partly 
Dependants and (iii) Independent workers. 

“Inport ant and far-reaching changes were introduced in 
1951 census, the first census of independent India, regarding 
the individual's occupation and his means of livelihood”.^ 

After considering the International standard for Industrial 
Classification (ISIC) circulated by the United Nations Organi- 
sation (UNO), a scheme of classification of occupations was 
evolved and adopted in India known as the Indian census 
Economic Classification scheme (ICECS) to facilitate interna- 
tional coirparison. 

According to the scheme of occupational classification 
adopted in 1951 census, all occupations were divided into two 
main classes, each of which was further subdivided into four 
categories as stated below* 

(1) Agricultural Classes of occupations ; The persons following 
such occupations are subdivided into the following categories 

<I) cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned by them 
and their dependants. 

(II) Cultivators of land not wholly or mainly owned by 
them and their depen<^ts. 

(Ill) Cultivating labourers and their dependants. 

(IV) Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultiaral rant 
receivers and their dependants. 

(2) Ncaa-agricultural Classes of Occupations * They are subdivided 
into the following categories* 

(¥) Production other than cultivation. 
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C^/I) Coinmerce. 

(VII ) Transport, 

(VIII) Services and miscellaneous activities. 

According to the economic status the persons engaged in 
occupations were also classified under three categories as 
below: (I) self supporting persons; (ii) Won-earning dependents; 

and (III) Earning dependents. These categories were, however, 
less meaningful because the distinction between them was not 
quite clear, it was rather vague. All the eight livelihood 
classes were studied into parts “Dependency and Employment”. 

In I961*censtis the entire population was classed into 
two categories as under: (1) the wor3d.ng population; and 
(2) the non-wor Icing population. Their details are given below; 

(1) All working population (including children) were 
classified (according to their primary work) into nine liveli- 
hood classes (Industrial categories) mentioned below: 

(i) Working as cultivators. 

05 

(11) Working Agricultural Labourer. 

(lii) working in Mining, Quarrying, Uvestock, forestry, 
fishing, hunting, plantations, orchards and allied 
activities. 

UYl 

(iv) Working at Household inchistry. 

(v) working in manufacturing other than Household industry, 
(vl) Working in construction, 

(vii) working in Trade and Corranerce. 

(viii) Working in Transi>ort, storage and coiminication. 

(±x) Working in other services. 
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According to the econondc status the persons engaged 
in occupations were also classified under four categories: 

(i) AnERfsloyery (ii) AnE5Ti>loyee; (iii) A Single worker; and 
(iv) A Family worker. 

^2) The non-working population : According to the census of 
1961, all persons who were not engaged in any work and conse- 
quently were not included in the categories of Working Popula- 
tion were classified under this group. Such a group included 
the persons of following categories: (i) whole tiime student; 

(ii) Persons engaged in Household duties; (iii) Dependents; 

(iv) Retired persons and r^iers; (v) Beggars and Vagrants; 

(vi) Convicts in Jails, inmates of penal, mental or charitable 
institution; (vii) unenployed persons; (viii) Persons already 
employed but without errployn^nt at the time of enumeration. 

In 19* ** 71 censusT^ the whole population hare been classi- 
fied into two broad categories of "Workers" and "Non-workers". 
The workers have f\irther been categori^fid-into four groups 
according to the type of main economic activity as stated below* 

(i) Cultivators (C) 

(ii) Agricultural Labourer (AI*) 

(iii) Household Industry (HHl);a«^ 

(iv) other workers (OR) 


* Census of India 1961 (General Economic Tables). 

** Census of India 1971, Series I India, Part II— A(i), General 
Population Tables, PP« 
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The type of workers engaged in the category of^werka^s 
other than cultivation, agricultural labourer and household 
industry come xmder the category ” other workers". The types 
of workers that come under this category are factory workers, 
those working in trade or transport, all government servants, 
municipal employees, teachers, mining workers, political or 
social workers, building labourers etc. Workers engaged in 
plantation and forestry have been treated as "other workers". 

Thus all the persons engaged in occupation have been classified 
into the nine livelihood classes; 

(i) cultivators 

( ii ) Agricultural labourers; 

(iii) Forestry, fishing, huntincj, livestock raising and 
other allied activities 

(iv) Mining and quarrying 

(v) Manufacturing, processing, servicing, repairs. This 
has been further divided into two subclasses: 

QjfkCt 

(a) Household Industry; (b) Other than Household industry, 

(vi) Construction 

(vii) Transport, storage and coimminlcation 
(viii) Trade and comrnercqAw^ 

(lx) Other services. 

Every person engaged in main activity may belong to 
one of the following categories according to his economic status; 

(i) .An eKployeri He is one who hires one or more persons 
for his work. 



(li) Ml employee: He is that person who does work for 
others for wages or salary in cash or kind. 

(iii) single worker: He is that persons who is doing his 
work without ennploying others except casually and 
without the help of other members of his family except 
casually and in particular workers as a member of a 
cooperative society. 

<iv) Family worker: He is that person who is doing his work 
in a family enterprise alongwith other members of his 
family without wages or salary in cash or kind. 

Further details of occupations of all the livelihood 
classes have been discussed in the respective chapters to follow. 
The economic activities have been further elaborated in 
J^pendix ’A1 & A2' according to the nature of industry, trade* 
profession or services and occupations. 

According to 1971 census if a person not doing any 
productive work during the reference period for enumeration, 
irrespective of whether he or she derived some income through 
such sources as pension, rents etc,, was classified as a 
’Non-worker*. A non-worker is a person who is either: 

(1) Engaged in household duties (all such persons are 

basically engaged in unpaid home duties and actually 
do no remunerative work; or 

<ii) is a full time student or child attending school; or 
(iii) is^ retired person or a rentier etc.; or 
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(iv) is a dependetnt including an infant or child not 

attending school or a person permanently disabled from 
work because of illness or old age; or 

(v) is a beggar^ vagrant or independent wonen without 
Indication of her source of income, or one with 
unspecified source of subsistence who is not engaged in 
any economically productive work; or 

(vi) is a convict in Jail or an inmate of a penal, mental 
or charitable institution; or 

(vii) is a person who was not employed before but is seeldLng 
unentploynt^nt for the first time; or 
(viii) is a person who was employed before but is now out of 
employment and is seeldLng enployment again. 

All such persons were regarded as non-workers in the 
census of 1971 and they were classified as such. 

S.4, A critical view ; 

The censuses of post— independence period have indeed 
great significance because they assimilated in their records 
the benefits of economic development programmes undertaken in 
the country within the frame work of the Five Year Plans. The 
1971 census was the tenth decennial population census and it 
was the third census taken after independence. The 1951 census 
was followed by the First Five Year Plan and the 1961 census 
was followed by the Third Five Year Plan. This sequency has 
a greater significance regarding the statistics concerning the 
occupational distribution of population and employment of the 



economically active population in particular and it also throws 
light on the changing pattern of our economy and helps in 
assessing the economic progress in the country in terms of per 
capita income and level of enployment. The 1951 census was 
conducted just after the up heaval of pzirtition of this country 
when we had hardly forgotten the ill-effects of that partition. 
Hence the 1961 census may be treated as the first conprehensive 
census conducted under normal conditions after re-establishing 
the econony within the two Five Year Plans. 

The 1971 census was a more comprehensive and complete 
census of this century which proved more meaningful and pur- 
poseful. It was the opinion of the ejsperts that in 1961 census# 
the definition of a worker was liberal which had inflated the 
participation rate because persons even with extremely marginal 
contributions to work were treated as economically active 
workers, in respect of seasonal work like agriculture or house- 
hold industry# a person with even one hour’s work per day during 
the major part of a working season was treated basically as an 
economically active worker. So much so that if a woman# 
basically busy with household duties, went to her husband’s 
field taking his lunch and spent about an hour there or she 
minded the cattle for the time being, she was straight way 
treated as an active worker, sinAlarly if a full time student 
sat for a short time in his father’s shop even on one day in a 
fortnight# he was also treated as an economically active worker, 
in case of a cultivator or an agricultural labourer or a worker 
in household industry# if there was no proper indication of 
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his main activity^ the cultivation was treated as his main 
activity. This method introduced a definite bias in favour 
of the persons telng categorised as cultivators. 

Because of a change in the definition of a 'worker' as 
per census of 1971, the number of workers was considerably 
reduced in 1971 as conpared to that of 1961, This does not 
mean that some persons were deprived of their work in 1971, if, 
so happened because of the fact that the persons basically 
engaged as housewives, students etc., had not reported their 
main activity and so they were not taken as economically 
active workers because their contribution to work was not 
substantial. The persons with marginal contributions to work 
were classed separately as engaged in secondary activity in 
this census 

However, for the purpose of the present study i.e, for 
an analysis of 'the occupational distribution of population in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh', the structure of occupation was examined 
on the basis of the main activities of workers because the data 
for which alone was readily available. In view of the limita- 
tions on the part of researchers for field work and also due 
to vast dimensions of this work, the analysis of the occupational 
distribution of population based on workers' main activities 

alone cannot be taken to be inadequate or insuff icient/^'«^»' 

//>■ uicuimsTauUi. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPULATION GAINFULLY ENGAGED IN 
OCCUPATIONS OR ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF PRIMARY SECTOR 

Most of the people of the rural as well as urban areas 
are engaged in one or the other of a great variety of occupa- 
tions for earning their livelihood: Whatever may be the nature 
of their occupations, these activities have two aspects in 
common. Firstly they are done for earning either in cash or in 
kind. Secondly they also contribute to the production of 
goods or in running the services needed by the society, in the 
modern World one can earn his living through various ways e.g.. 
Farming, mining, manufacturing, trade, transport, banking, 
services of various 3d.nds etc, which are some of a large number 
of occupations open to man. Among them, agriculture and allied 
activities are very old. 

6,1, General Distribution : 

According to 1971 Census as much as 84.10 percent of 
the total working population of Eastern U.P, was engaged in 
agriculture and its allied activities and in mining and 
quarrying, A vast majority of the total population of this 
region is dependent upon agriculture for its living. Agricul- 
ture and its allied activities together with mining and quarrying 
have been put under the category of the Primary sector of 
occupations or eccasoralc activities. 

Agriculttire itself is a conprehensive term and it is 
not so easy to define it and to categorise the population 
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engaged in it. The main soiirces of information and data in 

this regard are the Census Reports which are not strictly 

coniparable because of the changing definition of a ’Worker' 

distinguishing him or her from a ’Non-worker ’ . "The term 

•agriculture’ includes all the productive activities of the 

soil undertaken by man such as production of vegetable 

1 

and food grains by the cultivation of the soil" Agriculture 
may also include the allied activities such as the breeding of 
cattle^ hunting^ fishing, forestry, gardening etc. In this 
sense milk meat and wool are as much agricultural products as 
are wheat, rice and cotton. Agriculture, is therefore, a basic 
activity of man and hence is regarded as a primary sector 
activity* It provides most of the food stuffs and also some of 
the essential raw materials for industry. Mining and quarrying 
are the extractive activities of the rocks and they are also 
basic activities. As such they have also been regarded as the 
activities of the Primary Sector which is associated with the 
direct tapping of the natural resource base. 


The persons engaged in the activities of the primary 
sector have not been uniformly classified in the different 
Censuses, in 1951 Census the agricultural classes of persons 
were grouped into four categories*, whereas in 1961 census they 


1951 Census classified the persons engaged 

of Primary sector into* (x) cultivators of l^d wholly or 

mainly^Sed and their dependents; 

whollv or mainly unowned and their dependents? (iii) cuiti 

ana their de^ndantB, f 

vating owners of land; agricultural rent receivers and their 
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were grouped into three categories* only. In 1971 census they 
were again grouped into four categories**. 

According to 1971 census, out of 84,1 percent of the 
total working population engaged in different categories of 
activities of the Priinary Sector, cultivators alone constituted 
55.3 percent followed by agricultural laboixrers who accounted 
for another 28.4 percent. The allied activities such as live~ 
stock rearing, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantation, orchard- 
ing and such other activities engaged 0,4 percent only while 
mining and quarrying accounted for 0,03 percent only. This 
indicated that the activities connected with III and IV catego- 
ries were insignificant. This shows very less diversification 
of economic activities under this sector in this region. The 
activities of the third category can be developed much in this 
region but those of the IV category have great limitations 
because of the younger rock structures and special type of 
geological formations found in this region except the southern 
part of Mirzapxir District, 

The heavy reliance on agriculture in Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh is indicative of the fact that this region enjoys 

♦ 1961 Census classified the persons engaged in the activities 

of Primary sector into; (i) Persons working as cultivators? 
{ii) Persons working as agricultural labourers? and 
(iii) persons working in mining, quarrying, livestock, 
rearing, forestry, fishing, hunting, plantations, ordhards 
and allied activities. 

1971 census classified the persons engaged in the activities 
of primary sectca: into* (i) cultivators? (ii) Agricultural 
labourers? (ill) those engaged in rearing of livestock, 
forestrv, fishing, hunting, plantation, orchards and allied 
actl^mes? and (Iv) those engaged in mining and quarrying. 





certain physical and climatic advantages conducive for the 
developnient of agriculture. The vast Oanga plain consisting 
of thick alluvial soil is the best fertile tract of the country. 
The rain fall 1® usually normal here though not fully adequate 
for the year round cultivation. mnc& irrigation facilities 
have been developed on a fairly good scale in this region. 

Since other sectors of economic activities are relatively lees 
developed here# so also a large proportion of the wrking 
populatlcai is engaged in cultivation in this region. mBt of 
the cultivated area is devoted to cereal cro,38. enly a small 
proportion of the area is utilized for growing tee industrial 
and cash crops, Tte cattle lareedlny, poultry farrnii'.g etc, have 
not also ^been well developed in this region arjd so they have 
enough scope for development. 

Besides giving the participation rates of persons 
engaged In the activities of different categories in the primary 
sector at the laistrict level, the table vi-l also stows the 
strength of workers engaged in ttose categories 

in Eastern Vttar Pradtesh. a perusal of the table V- 1 points 
out that 9,44 million %*orking population (constituting 84,8 
percent of the total working population of the region) engaged 
in the activities of the primary sector as per 1951 census. 

This increased to 9,43 mlllic»i in 1931 but declined to 8,24 
million in 1971. This had bwfn the general tr«id in relation 
to tto strength of working populaticai engaged in the activities 
of diffewwit categcaries of larimary sector in other regions of 
the country also. But there wm some difference with each 
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category of ■workers. The situation is more interesting when 
one cornpares the strength of workers engaged in each category 
of primary sector in 1961 with that category in 1971 because a 
marked decline is noticed in 1971, For exanple at 1961 census 
about 7,5 million persons were recorded as cultivators constitu- 
ting 66,1 percent of the total working population of this 
region but this nuntoer declined to 5,4 million constituting 
only 55,3 percent of the total working population of this region 
at 1971 census. 

The strength of agricultural laborers has, however, 
increased. It was only about 1,9 million in 1961 but went up 
to 2,8 million in 1971. This tremendous increase in the 
strenth of agricultural labourers, swelled their proportion 
from 16.9 percent in 1961 to 28.4 percent in 1971, As regards 
the proportion of workers engaged in the third category of 
primary sector at 1961 census and in the III and IV categories 
at 1971 census, only a small change was noticed as they cons- 
tituted 0,4 percent and 0.43 percent of the total working 
population of the region in 1961 and 1971 respectively, although 
the strength of workers engaged in them declined from 45,899 
persons in 1961 to 41,755 persons in 1971, Thus there was a big 
shift of workers from cultivation to agricultural laboxur in this 
regiem as well a» In almost all of its Districts, It does not 
mean that a large number of persons who were owners and culti- 
■vators of land In 1961 becama landless agricultural labourers 
in 1971, It so happened because in 1961 a liberal attitude was 
adopted in favour of the persons recording themselves as 
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cultivators. Many persons who were basically agricultural 
labotirers were treated as cultivators in 1961. 

According to 1961 census the proportion of cultivators 
varied at the District level from the maximum of 78.8 percent 
(for Bahraich) to the minimum of 41.7 percent (for Varanasi) 
and in case of agricultural labourers it varied from the maxiimira 
of 25,8 percent (for Mirzapxir) to the miniimim of 9.8 percent 
(for sahraich). As per 1971 the ]^portion of cultivators 
varied from the maximum of 76,8 percent again (for Bahraich) 
to the minimum of 33.3 percent (for Varanasi) again. In case 
of agricultural labourers the highest proportion of 40,8 percent 
was recorded by the District of 14irzapur and lowest of 14.1 
percent by the District of Bahraich. This means that there was 
a fall in the proportion of cultivators and a rise in the 
proportion of agricultiural labourers in 1971 over their pro- 
portion in 1961^’all the Districts of this region. The maximum 

/V 

fall in the proportion of cultivators was noted in the District 
of GoraWipur# where it fell from 65,2 percent in 1961 to 46,6 
percent in 1971. The highest rise in the proportion of agri- 
cultural labourer was witnessed in the District of Ballia where 
it went up from 19*1 percent in 1961 to 38,8 percent in 1971* 
However# in the case of workers engaged in the III and IV 
categories of the primary sector no substantial change was 
noticed during the period 1951-71, 




(i) Distribution of workers engaged In the activities of 
Primary sector according to sex ; 

At 1971 census, the proportion of the total male 
working population, engaged in primary sector was 83.1 percent 
and that for female workers was 90.5 against similar figures 
77,0 percent and 87,6 percent respectively for the whole of 
Uttar Pradesh. It shows that the female workers contributed 
more significantly to the activities of primary sector in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh than the rest of this state. 

✓v- 

At the District level the proportion of male workers 
in the primary sector to the total male workers varied from a 
minimum of 56.4 percent (for Varanasi) to the maxinsim of 91,3 
percent (for Bahraich) and for female wrkers it varied from a 
minimum of 78,8 percent (for Varanasi) to the maximum of 94.8 
percent (for Basti). 

It is evident from the table Vl~2 that the female 
participation in the activities of primary sector is more 
pronounced in the Trans-Ohaghra and Southern upland regions 
than in the Doab region. The variations in the proportions 
of male and female participation in the activities of the 
primary sector indicate in clear terms the micro-variations in 
social cultural econcardc and demographic conditions of diffe- 
rent parts of this region also. Varanasi District having 17,54 
percent of its population as urban shows the minimum proportion 
of participation for np-les as well as females in this region. 

Although the female participation in the activities 
of primary sisctor is more pronounced yet it is not the same 
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in the case of all the industrial categories. The table VI -2 
shows the participation rates among males and females in 
different industrial categories of this sector in this region. 

Of the total 8,39 million male workers in this region 
as many as 5.04 million were engaged in cultivation and another 
1,89 million in agricultural labour, accounting for 60.1 percent 
and 22,6 percent respectively as compared to 59,1 percent and 
17,2 percent respectively for the whole of Uttar Pradesh, This 
indicates that the proportion of male worl:ers in cultivation 
is slightly ix>re but in agricultural labour it is widely more 
in this region. In the third and fourth industrial categories 
the proportion of workers (both male and female) is quite 
nominal in this region as well as in this state, Por example, 
in the third industrial category only 0,4 percent of the total 
male workers was engaged in this region as against o,6 percent 
in the state of Uttar Pradesh. In the case of fourth industrial 
category i.e. mining and quarrying only 3,028 male workers were 
engaged in this region. 

AS regards the proportion of female wor^'-ers engaged in 
the different industrial categories of the primary sector, the 
maximum proportion of 63.1 percent of the total female workers 
of this region was engaged in agricultural labour followed by 
their 27,1 percent In cultivation and 0.3 percent in the third 
Industrial category. Their participation in the activities of 
the fourth industrial category was almost negligible as only 
346 females worked In mining and quarrying in the region in 
1971. The variations in the distribution of female workers 



engaged in each industrial category of this region at the 
district and tahsll levels will be discussed in detail else- 
where in this chapter. The above discussion of the proportion 
of both male and female workers engaged in different industrial 
categories of the primary sector in this region clearly 
indicates that the female workers are not usually indeoendent 
cultivators on their own fields but they mostly work in the 
fields of others as paid agricultural labourers. This indicates 
the deplorable economic condition prevailing in this region. 

(ii) Distribution of workers by age groups t 

The distribution of workers of this sector classified 
by age groups tolls as how the persons from different age 
groups contribute to the labour force and hence to the regional 
productivity. Although the persons of the effective age group 
(15 to 59 years) are major contributors to the working popula- 
tion always, yet the contributions made other age groups 
cannot be tinderestiraated in many respects. Indeed they have 
much importance in this region due to its economic backwardness, 
particularly in relation to the activities of the primary 
sector, because children had to work on fields from their early 
childhood in absence of the facilities available to most of 
them for being educated and properly looked after. The aged 
persons also practically do not retire from their economic 
activities and they continue to contribute to the productivity 
of this region almost till their last days. 



The break up of 84.1 percent of the total working 
population of the region, engaged in different economic activi- 
ties of the primary sector, classified sex and age groups 
presents quite interesting results (table vi-3). The maxiimm 
proportion of the workers groups of 0-14 years and 60 years and 
above of this region was engaged in the activities of this 
sector only. The distribution of the working population of 
this region engaged in this sector classified by age groups 
points out that the persons from the effective population age 
group (15 to 59 years) composed 69,4 percent of this population 
and they were major economic contrilxitors , while the children 
(0-14 years) and old and retired persons (60 years and above) 
composed only 4,9 percent and 9,8 percent of this population 
respectively and they were minor economic contributors. These 
figures for the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh compare well 
with 64.8 percent, 4,2 percent and 9,0 percent respectively 
for the whole of Uttar Pradesh. Thus the contribution made by 
the male and female workers xinder the age groups other than the 
effective population age group is indeed of somewhat importance 
as the workers of those age groups taken together constituted 
as mwch as 14,7 percent of this population in this region as 
compared to 13,2 percent for the whole of Uttar Pradesh, Their 
contribution to this sector holds particular significance 
because of the fact that the maxiimim participation of children 
and old and retired persons is seen in this sector as compared 
to their participation in other sectors. 

If we take the break up of male and female workers as 
separately classified by aye groups, still more interesting 
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facts are brought to light. The proportion of female workers 
to the total female working pojjulation of the region is higher 
in the age groups of 0-14 years and 15-59 years than that of 
the males while it is higher for males than females within the 
age group of 60 years and above. According to 1971 census ^ 
female workers constituted 8,2 percent and 74.8 percent of 
their working population as against 4,3 percent and 68.6 percent 
constituted by male workers in the age groups of 0-14 years and 
15-59 years respectively. But in the age group of 60 years 
and above the proportion of female workers was 7.4 percent and 
that of male workers was 10.2 percent. The lower proportion of 
female workers than male workers in this advanced age group can 
be partly explained on account of the fact that the females 
usually develop disabilities in thefcr advanced age and do not 
participate in the labour force due to their uwltifarious 
engagements at the home front also. The above discussion 
reveals the general pattern of distribution of male and female 
workers, classified by age groups engaged in the activities 
of the primary sector in this predominantly agricultural region 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Although a similar pattern of 
distribution of male and female wrkers is witnessed in almost 
all the Districts of the region except a singular example of 
deviation from the genral pattern in case of workers under the 
age group 60 years and above in the District of Bahraich where 
the proportion of male workers was 8,7 percent as against 12,2 
percent for females. This is clearly indicative of the backward 
of the District where even the aged women have to 


econcaiy 



proportional distribution of total, male and female workers classified by age groups engaged in the 
economic activities of primary sector of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971. 

Figures are In percent. 
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participate in the -work despite their disabilities of the 
advanced age to suppleinent their family incon». 

The variation of greater magnitude come to light when 
figures for male and female workers are analysed separately 
at the District level. For example in the case of workers in 
the age group of 0-14 years engaged in the activities of the 
primary sector, the proportion varied from the maxinRim of 6.4 
percent in Bahraich and Mirzapur Districts to the miniimm of 
2,8 percent in Varanasi District and in the case of workers in 
the age group of 60 years and above it was highest (12,5 percent) 
in Ghazipur District and lowest (7,7 percent) in Varanasi 
District. The proportion in the case of workers in the age 
group of 15-59 years varied from the maximum of 76.1 percent 
in Bahraich District to the minimum of 48,7 percent in Varanasi 
District. The majority of workers under effective population 
age group was engaged in the primary sector taut their propor- 
tion varied widely from one sub-region to another. All the 
Districts of the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region except that of 
Gorakhpur (where the proportion was only 7o,9 percent) showed 
that more than 79 percent of their working population was 
engaged in the activities of the primary sector, while in Doab 
sub-region the prcjportion of working population engaged in 
this sector varied from the maximum of 73,9 percent (sultanpur 
District) to the minimum of 66.1 percent (Ghazipur District). 

The District of Varanasi with 48,7 percent is an exception 
because of its urban ftmctions being more popular due to a 
large proportion of urban population living within its limits. 
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The District of Mirzapur is quite distinct in this region on 
account of many special factors. It is different in respects 
of physical features, socio-economic pattern, demographic 
structure and industrial resources. 

It is even more meaningful to study and analyse the 
distributional pattern of male and female ■worlcers by rural 
and urban areas engaged in the economic activities of primary 
sector in this region as there exists a great difference 
between the rural and urban functions. Thus although the 
activities of the primary sector do not hold significant place 
in the \irban areas, yet they carry some weight and hence the 
persons engaged in such activities there also need a reference 

( iii ) Distribution of worbers engaged in prim ary _sect or 

rural and urban areas : 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh is a less urbanised region of 
the country, Sven more inportant is tne fact that only 28,2 
percent of its total urban population accounted for as workers 
according to 1971 census. As the activities of primary sector 
do not form the part and parcel of urban functions, so only a 
limited proportion of urban workers were engaged in such acti- 
vities. The table VI -4 provides the details of both male and 
female workers engaged in the activities of the primary sector 
at the District level. 

in this region 89.1 percent of the total workers were 
engaged in the primary sector in its rural areas whereas 11.5 
percent were engaged in its urban areas. These figures conpare 
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X ell with 87,7 percent and 10,6 percent respectively for the 
whole state of Uttar Pradesh. In case of males and females 
separately it also did not vary much. For exanple, according 
to 1971 Census for males it was 88,5 percent and for females 
94,5 percent in the rural areas of the region while in urban 
areas it was 11,1 percent for males and 11,7 percent for females. 
They also conpare well with the figures for whole U.P. 

A variation of considerable magnitude is witnessed for 
both males and females at the District level in this region, 

I’he proportion in case of male wor leers varied frora the maximum 
of 95.0 percent for sultanpur District to t'ne ndnimuro of 74,2 
percent for Varanasi District for rural areas, while for female 
workers the highest was 99,2 percent for Ghazipur District and 
the lowest was 88.2 percent for Varanasi District, For urban 
areas the highest was 25,3 percent for Basti District and the 
lowest was 50 percent for Gorakhpur District in care of male 
workers. In case of female workers it varied from the maxiimim 
of 52.1 percent in Ballia District to the minimum of 5,3 percent 
in Azamgarh District. It Is quite evident from the above 
discussion that in rural areas in almost all the Districts of 
this region the proportion of female worlcers was more than that 
of UBle workers, in urban areas also a similar pattern is 
noticed with exception of r>ahraich and Azamgarh Districts where 
the proportion of female workers was less than that of male 
workers. But in absolute number, the male wor leers always out 
number female workers in both lural and urban areas of all the 
Districts of this region. 
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6.2. Distribution of i^orkers engaged in primary sector by 
livelihood classes ; 

According to 1971 census the working population under 
primary sector is classified by its main activity into foxir 
livelihood classes as follows; (a) Cultivators; (b) Agricultural 
labourers; (c) Livestock, Forestry, Fishing, Hinting, Plantation, 
Orchards and Allied activities; and <d) Mining and Quarrying. 

The details are given below: 

(a) Cultivators ; A person is a cultivator if he or she is 
engaged in cultivation by oneself or by supervision or direc- 
tion of one's capacity as the owner or lessee of land held 
from Government or as a tenant of land held from private persons 
or institutions for paynent of money, kind or share. The 
cultivation involves ploughing, sowing and harvesting of cereals 
and millet crops, such as wheat, paddy, jowar, bajra, ragi etc., 
pulses, and fibre crops, such as jute, cotton etc. and does not 
include fruit growing, vegetable growing or keeping orchards or 
groves or plantation like tea or medicinal plants etc. However, 
a person who merely owns land but has given out it to another 
person or persons for cultivation for money, kind or share of 
crop and who does not supervise or direct cultivation of land 
hin»elf has not been regarded as cultivator. The workers 
enumerated as cultivators have been classed and sub-classed in 
major and minor occupational or industrial groups which need 
no mention in this connection. However, all these minor groups, 
classes and sub-classes are very much associated with cultiva-’ 
tion of land. Cultivation is the single largest livelihood 
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class of the primary sector. According to 1971 census# about 
55.3 percent of the total workers of this region weaee engaged 
in cultivation and this proportion accounted for 5.4 million 
persons# out of which 5.042 million were males and 0.38 million 
females. Thus males out numbered the females in a great way. 
Therefore# as regards the participation of females in cultiva- 
tion# it stands no comparison with that of males. But if the 
proportion of male and female workers engaged in cultivation are 
taken separately out of male and female workers engaged in 
primary sector# son® interesting results come out. The propor- 
tion of female workers engaged in cultivation gets inflated 
because the total number of female workers is less pronounced. 
However# in almost all the Districts and Tahsils of the region 
the proportion of male workers out number that of females, in 
1971 in this region 60.1 percent of the total male workers and 
27.1 i>ercent of the total female workers were engaged in 
cultivation*^. In case of the rural and urban areas of this 
region separately# the proportion of rtale workers was 64.1 per- 
cent in rural and 5.7 percent in urban areas while in the ease 
of female workers it was 27.1 percent in rural and 2,4 percent 
in urban areas. This proves beyond doubt that in case of the 
livelihood class “Cultivation- it is invariably the males who 
outnumber females. 

There is a marked variation at the District level in 
the proportion of male and female workers engaged under the 
livelihood class “cfultivatlon- . In case of male workers the 
proportion varied from the maximum of 78.2 percent in Bahraich 
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District to the minimum of 35.6 percent in Varanasi District, 
while for female worliers it varied from the maxiraura of 49.8 
percent in Bahraich District to the minimum of 12,4 percent in 
Ballia District, This shows that the distrilsation of male and 
female workers engaged in cultivation, for from being uniform 
and the variation is nore pronounced in case of female workers 
than that of male workers. The factors responsible for such 
variation are complex in nature and they are partly socio- 
economic and partly demographic in character. 

The cultivation as the livelihood class has been the 
largest industrial category engaging the maximum proportion of 
workers at the District level except r^irzapur District even at 
the tahsil level in this region^ almost similar conditions are 
witnessed in fifty four tahsils out of a total of 61 tahsils 
constituting the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Remaining 
seven tahsils showing a different pattern than the rest are 
CSorakhpur and Bansgaon in the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region? Ballia 
and Zamania in Doab sub-region, and Mirzapur, Robertsganj and 
Chakia in the southern upland region where the cultivation does 
not form the largest livelihood class, instead its place has 
been taken by the second industrial category of workers under 
the primary sector i,e, ’•Agricultural labourer”. In case of 
cultivation in atwolut© number as well as in proportion of male 
and female workers, it is seen that the males out number the 
females even at the Tahsil level. 

The proportion of workers (both males and females) 
engaged in cultivation varied from the highest of 84.3 percent 
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in Kaiserganj Tahsll to the lowest of 26.9^in Varanasi tahsil. 
The Tahsil Kaiserganj had no urban population and hence has 
little urban functions and activities and this is why the 
maximum proportion of workers was engaged in cultivation there, 
on the contrary in the tahsil of Varanasi the city of Varan,-i£;i 
with its urban activities is located and this is why it has 
preponderance of urban functions rather than cultivation. A 
small proportion of persons engaged in cultivation here is also 
mostly due to some rural population included within the limits 
of this tahsils. Based on the proportion of workers engaged in 

Ik 

this category at the tahsil level, six cat^ories have been 
recognised at the interval of 10 percent (iig. 


Out of 61 tahsils comprising eastern nttar Pradesh, 
thirty six tahsils i.e. more than 60 percent of tahsils main- 
tained greater proportion than 55.30 percent which was the 
average for this region of the workers engaged under the 


First category (75.10 percent and above); Mhere are 3 tansils 
Nanpara, Kaiserganj and TarabganJ . 


Second category (65.10 to 75.00 percent). There are 7 tahsils 
Bahraich, utraula, Gonda, Bibapur, Domniariyaganj , Harraiya 
and Bansi. 

Third category (55.10 to 65.00 percent). There are 27 tahsils 
Balraiw>ur, Akbarpur, Musafirkhana, Kadipur, Kunda, Pratapgarh 
Patti, Kfaugarh, Bansi, Khalilabad, Pharendu, f'aharajyanj , 
Kteita, Padrauna, Deoria, Salenpur, Sagurl, Azamg^h, Phulpur, 
Lalgan j , Shahganj, Machhalishahar , «Jaunpur, Mariahu, Keraha , 
Saidpur and Handla. 

Fourth category (453^0 55 percent). There are 12 tahsils; 
Faizabad, Tanda, Amethi, sultanpur, Ghosi, Rasra, jansdmh, 
Ghazipur, Mohemadabad, Dudhi, Soraon and Phulpur. 

Fifth category (35'»to 45 There are 3 0 tahsils: 

Goraittour, Bansgoan, Mohewndabad, lallia, zamania, Gyanpur, 
Chandaul, Chakia, Chunar and RobertsganJ, 


sixth category C25/oto 35 perctmt). There are 2 tahsils; 
Mirzapur and Varanasi. 
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livelihood category of cultivation. All the tahsils lying in 
the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region are among such tahsils. The rena- 
ining tahsils maintained lower proportion than the average for 
this region. Thus it is seen that the proportion of wor]?ers 
is not distributed uniformly at the different administrative 
levels. It varies widely in the case of male workers but more 
strikingly in the case of female worliers (Fig, 29) because the 
participation of female workers in the labour force was quite 
limited, if we look to the proportion of male and female 
workers separately, vje find that the distributional pattern is 
still more meaningful. The maximum proportion of 85.3 percent 
for males and 58.30 percent for females was noted in the Tahsil 
of Kaiserganj of Bahraich District while Varanasi 'lahsil recorded 
the lowest of 21,3 percent for former and Ballia Tahsil the 
lowest of 9.3 percent for latter. The proportion of males and 
females at the tahsil level indie ~ wider variation. However, 
as regards the proportion of both male and female workers 
engaged in cultivation separately, it is quite less pronounced 
among females than males but as regards the absolute number it 
is many more time pronounced among males than females. 

The above discussion of persons, male workers and 
female workers at the tahsil level can Ise better understood 
in the form of frequency analysis and curmilative frequency, 

A glance at the frequency distribution and its cumulative 
frequency clearly points out the range of variation of propor- 
tion of persons, males and females in cultivation at 

the tahsil level and it shows clearly the comparison and 
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contrast of dlstritRition of the proportion. 


Table VI-5 


Frequency distribution an case of total persons at tahsll level 
engaged in cultivation in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971. 


Category of tahsils showing 
proportion 


I. 

25 

to 

35 

percent 

II. 

35 

to 

45 

percent 

III. 

45 

to 

55 

percent 

IV. 

55 

to 

65 

percent 

V. 

65 

to 

75 

percent 

VI. 

75 

to 

85 

percent 


Frequency Cumulative 

of tahsils frequency 


2 

2 

10 

12 

12 

24 

27 

51 

7 

58 

3 

61 


Table VI -6 


Frequency distribution in case of male workers at tahsii level 
engaged in cultivation in Eastern uttnr rradesh, 1971 


Category of tahsils showing 
proportion 

Freqjency 
of tahsils 

Cumlative 

frequency 

I. 

25 to 35 percent 

1 

1 

II, 

35 to 45 percent 

5 

6 

III. 

45 to 55 percent 

11 

17 

IV. 

55 to 65 percent 

23 

40 

V. 

65 to 75 percent 

14 

54 

VI, 

75 to 85 percent 

7 

61 


Table VI -7 


Frequency distribution in case of female workers at tne tiihsll 
level engaged in cultivation in Eastern Uttar rxadesh, 1971 


Category of tahsils showing 
proportion 

Frequency 
of fahsils 

Currulative 

frequency 

1. 

0 to 10 percent 

1 

1 

II. 

lo to 20 percent 

15 

17 

III. 

20 to 30 percent 

15 

33 

IV. 

30 to 40 percent 

17 

50 

V. 

40 to 50 percent 

10 

60 

VI. 


1 

81 





Economic activities associated with agriculture have 
been in predominant position since time immemorial. But the 
most unforttmate part of this is that a large proportion of 
•workers although engaged in cultivation do not possess 
their non land but work in other’s field and have always been 
classified as a separate livelihood class as agricultural 
labourer, so next to the cultivation in importance as source 
of gainful engagement is the livelihood class "agricultural 
labourer" . 

(b) Agricultural Labourers (Land less cultivators) s 

T-Iistorically, the emergence of a sizeable group deri- 
ving its livelihood mainly from casual labour on land is a 
relatively recent phenomenon in this region as well as in this 
country. There was perhaps no distinct class of agricultural 
labourers before the 19th century because the traditional rural 
community was organised into a balanced agricultural and handi- 
craft economy. Land was not so scarce and the system of 
exchange of labour took care of addi'tional reguirement of 
labour on particular occasions. With the rapid increase in 
population, the pressure on available cultivable land became 
acute, leading to sub-division and fragmentation of holdings 
and further to the emergence of a class without land depending 
mainly on wages for livelihood. It had either a v ry small 
tKJiding or had no land at all. sirmltaneously the village 
crafts and cottage Industries received a serious set back due 
to the inports of cheap manufactured articles in India, A 
large number of persons lost their traditional occupation and 
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they sought refuge in agriculture. They swelled the rank of 
agricultural labourers, social stratification in village is 
linked with land and caste which govern status# economic power 
and political influence. Cultivators with large land holdings 
are at the apex. Agricultural labours drawn mostly from the 
economically and socially backvjard sections or poor class of 
persons like the scheduled castes and tribes form the second 
rank of cultivators, the necessary information regarding the 

aoeuSAhit 

number of agricultural labourers^ since 1901. But due to the 
changes in its definitions and classification in the successive 
censuses# the informations are not conparable. 

The persons classified under this livelihood class 
come very much under the purview of cultivation. But they have 
been recorded and analysed separately on account of their 
indifferent relation with land in which they work. "A person 
who works in another's field or land for wages in cash# kind 
or share has been recorded in as an "agricultural labourer* • 
certainly he has no risk in cultivation because he works in 
other person's land merely for the sake of wages. He has no 
right of lease or contract on land on wiiich he works. In 1951 
census the agricultural labourers were put under two sei^arate 
livelihood classes# although under the same agricultural class. 
But in 1961 and 1971 censuses they were put under a single 
livelihood class. In 1951 there were 1,79 million agricultural 
labourers accounting for 16 percent of the total working 
population of this region. This strength increased to 1,92 
million in 1961 and 2,78 million in 1971 accounting for 
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16*9 percent and 28,4 percent of the total workers in 1961 and 
1971 respectively. Their proportion for these three censuses 
were 12,7 percent, 11,3 percent and 20,00 percent respectively 
for the whole of Uttar Pradesh. This situation is clearly 
indicative of the fact that tnere has always been higher pro~ 
portion of agricultural labour in this region than in the rest 
of Uttar Pradesh, The economic condition of workers engaged 
in agriculture and its allied activities in this region can 
well be Imagined due to the fact that as rmich as 28,4 percent 
of the total working population of this region worked in the 
land owned by others and it had no right on the land. 

In 1971 there was a big shift of workers from cultiva- 
tion to the class of agricultural labourers due to change of 
definitions and as a result of this, there was a fall in the 
proportion of cultivators and a quick rise in the proportion of 
agricultural labourers. The shift in the proportion of female 
workers from cultivators and agricultural labourers v^as even 
more striking. 

At 1971 census, out of 2,78 million persons recorded 
as agricultural labourers in this region, 1.89 million were 
males and 0,89 million were females in this region, lut the 
proportion for males and females separately it was 22,6 percent 
for the males and 63.1 percent for the females. These propor- 
tions were 17,2 percent and 44,5 percent respectively for the 
whole of Uttar Pradesh. This means that a higher proportion 
of males and a still higher proportion of females of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh were engaged as agricultural labourers than in 
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case of this State as^whole. This shows that more than one 
fourth of the worMng population wrked in the fields owned by 
others and it had no claim to the land which it cultivated and 
they were just wage earners. Undoubtedly a very high portion 
of female workers w<£ 1<P3 engaged as agricultural labourers in 
this region and such workea s mostly came from the backward and 
scheduled caste population which had little or no land in its 
name. However# if the absolute numbers of males and females 
engaged in this livelihood class were compared for all the 
Districts and Tahsils of this region# males out numbered the 
females in a great way. 

For males it varied from the maximom of 31.9 percent in 
Ballia to the miniimim of 13.00 percent in Bahraich. In case of 
female workers the highest proportion was 77,00 percent in 
Mirzaptur and lowest was 41,4 percent in Bahraich (Table VI~2), 

As source of gainful engagement for the population# the liveli- 
hood class of agriculttiral labour is second to cultivation in 
this region in all the Districts# except Mirzapur where it 
forms the largest single group. However# in case of female 
workers this class reigns supreme by engaging the maximum 
number and highest piroportion of female workers in almost all 
the Districts of this region with only one exception of Bahraich 
District where the proportion of females engaged in agricultural 
labour was 41,4 percent which was lower than 49,8 percent 
engaged in cultivation (Table VI-3). Tne details of the distri- 
butional pattern of total# male and female workers engaged in 
the livelihood class of agricultural labour in proportion at the 
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tahsii level have been shown in Pig. 30, 31 and 32 respectively. 

Out of sixty one tahsils of the region, fifty four 
tahsils maintained less number of workers in agricultiural 
labour than cultivation, although the proportion varied x\tidely 
from the maximum of 39,8 percent in lansdih Tahsii to the 
minimum of 11,8 percent in KaiserganJ Tahsii. Seven Tahsils 
v?ere noted for a different trend than the general trend witne- 
ssed in the majority of tahsils. These tahsils maintained more 
nuMber of workers in the livelihood class of agricultural 
labour than cultivation. Tahsils namely, Gorakhpur, i^^ansgoan, 
Ballia, zamania, Chakia, Robertsganj, end Hirzapur although 
lying in different sub-region, yet show higher proportion of 
workers engaged in agricultural laoour than in cultivation. The 
proportion of workers engaged in agricultural labour was also 
dissimilar in all the seven tahsils, but the variation was of 
lesser magnitude. It varied from the maximum of 48,4 percent 
in Chakia Tahsii to the minimum of 36.6 percent in Gorakhpur 
Tahsii. 

The proportion of male workers in cultivation had been 
much higher than that in agricultural labour. In 1971 in this 
region as a whole, 60,1 percent of the total male working 
population was recorded as cultivators as against 22,6 percent 
as agricultural labourers. Therefore, in case of male workers 
the proportion engaged in agricultural labour was less by 37,5 
percent than that in cultivation, while in case of females it 
was about 36,00 percent higher than that in cultivation. The 
range of variation in case of male workers is not as much as 
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Table VI-8 

DistriMtion of workers (in proportion) engaged in agricultural 
labour as livelihood class at the taaoil level in Eastern 

1971 


Nane of the 
Tahsil, region, 
state 


1. Nanpara 

2. Kaiserganj 

3. ar^irr.ich 

4 . Balranpur 

5. Utrai’.la 

6 . Gonda 

7. Tars’:^anj 

8. Faizebad 

9 . 'ikarpur 

10. Akbarpur 

11. Tanda 

12. Musafirkhana 

1 3 . Ametiii 

14 . Sultanpur 

15. Kadi pur 

16. Kunda 

17. Pratapgarh 

18. Patti 

19. 'Donimariagan j 

20. Naugarh 

21. Bansi 

22. Basti 

23. Khali labad 

24 . Harraiya 

25. Pharenda 

26. Maharajganj 

27. Gcrakhour 
23. Bansyaon 

29. Hat a 

30. Padraura 

31. Door i a 

32. P.aleinpur 

33. Sagari 


Proportion of 
workers engaged 
as labour ers 
Total Male Fg^ 
male 


15.9 

14,5 

46.1 

11,8 

10.8 

37.1 

34.4 

12.7 

41.2, 

26.9 

22.7 

53.7 

17.9 

14.3 

47.8 

13.6 

11.9 

37.8 

15.8 

13.2 

5^.4 

24,4 

19,6 

56.5 

23.1 

17.8 

50.1 

30.9 

24.6 

72.6 

27.1 

21,1 

67.9 

30.1 

19.4 

82.5 

34.5 

26. S 

61.5 

31.6 

27.2 

63*8 

31.1 

26,0 

70.3 

25.7 

19.9 

4cl. 4 

25.0 

19,1 

51.4 

26.3 

20.0 

56.4 

22.7 

13.5 

50,4 

27.7 

21.7 

60,8 

23.5 

17.8 

56.6 

27.4 

20.6 

76.1 

31.5 

25.2 

67.1 

21.3 

15,7 

57.3 

30.5 

24,3 

68.9 

37,2 

31.3 

75.3 

3.6 

30.3 

74.8 

46,6 

37.5 

80,3 

30,6 

26.1 

69.2 

34 • 1 

28.9 

72,3 

31.2 

24.1 

77,2 

30,1 

23,1 

72.9 

26.6 

20*4 

67.6 


Warre of the 
Tahsi 1 , region , 
state 


34 . Ghosi 

35. Azamgarh 

3'i, "^ohe’^adnbart 

37. Phulpur 

39. Laic an j 

39. Shahganj 

40. Machhalishiiinr 

41. Jaunpur 
4?. F'iariahu 

43. ICerakat 

44 . Rasra 

45 . lansdih 
4 5. 'iallia 
47. Saidpur 
4P. Ghasifur 

49. Moheinifiedabad 

50. r.amania 

51. Gyanpur 
5?. ^’■aranasi 

53. Chandauli 

54 . Chakia 

55. Hirzapur 

56. Chunar 

57. Robertsganj 

58. Dudhi 

59. Soraon 
6C. Phulpur 
61. iJandia 


“’ro'oortion of 
workers engaged 

as labourers 

To ta'i Mare"‘“Pe- ““ 
male 


31.2 23.7 59.4 

25.1 19.7 63.5 

25.0 ?8.9 50,0 

28.0 22.5 60.3 

32.2 26.0 61.8 

24.9 20.7 59.8 

29.1 2,2.1 60,2 

17.6 13.9 47,9 

25.1 19.5 51.9 

23.2 18.9 50,9 

33.5 27.3 75.2 

39.8 32.1 78.3 

40.8 35.1 75,7 

22.5 Ib.l 43,7 

25.0 20.0 52.6 

36.8 30,1 63.0 

40.8 27.4 68.2 

31.0 24.5 66,5 

15.4 12,2 41,8 

35.8 29.1 76.1 

48.4 39.8 83.2 

38.6 30,0 76.1 

40.3 31.8 77,1 

47.3 36.1 80.0 

33.9 26.2 70.4 

30.8 23.3 59.4 

29.8 23.8 59.2 

26.6 20.6 49.4 

28.4 22.6 63.1 

20.0 17,2 44.5 


Sources figures are calculated on the basis of data available 

census of India 1971, series 21, Uttar .’rsdesh, i art II-A 
General Population Tables, pp. 332—523, 
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in the case of female workers at the tahsil level. As shown 
in the table VI— 8^ the proportion of male workers varied from 
the maximum of 39,8 percent in Chakia Tahsil of Varanasi which 
has large tract of rugg®^ and forested land within its limits 
to the minimum of lo,8 percent in Kaiserganj Tahsil, In the 
case of female workers the highest proportion of 83.20 percent 
and also the lowest of 37,1 percent^in the same tahsil again. 
Thus in the case of both male and female workers the maximum 
proportion engaged In agricultural labour was noted in chakia 
Tahsil and the minimum in Kaiserganj Tahsil. In general in 
alnost all the tahsils of this region the proportion of male 
workers engaged in this livelihood class iS lower than in 
cultivation and for female workers it is higher in all the 
tahsils except in Kaiserganj, sahraich and Gonda tahsils, where 
the proportion of females is lower in agriculture labour than 
in cultivation. 

As regards the total workers engaged in agricultural 
labour as proportion of the total X'Orking population at the 
tahsil level, this region may be divided into four categories 
at the interval of 10.00 percent. The first category with 
8 tahsils (six of which being in the Trans-Ghvighra sub-region 
and the two in the Doab sub-region) recorded the proportion of 
workers xinder this livelihood class between 10 to 20 percent. 
The second category with largest number of tahsils i,e, 24 
recorded the proportion between 20,1 to 30.0 percent. The third 
category with largest group of twenty three tahsils recorded 
the proportion between 30,10 to 40.00 percent and the fourth 
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category recorded the proportion ’between 4<).l0 to 50,00 percent 
and it covered only six tahsils namely nansgoan, 3allia, 
zamania, Chakia, chtinar and Robert uganj (Fig. 30). 

In case of male workers engaged in agricultural labour, 
their proportion to the total working males at the tahsil level 
has been divided into six categories at the interval of 5,00 
percent, 'ihese categories have been shown in the li,. 31. The 
first category has proportions between 10 to 15 percent cover- 
ing eight tahsils, out of which six are in the Trans-ohaghra 
sub-region and tuo (Varanasi and Jaunpur) in the fX^ab sub-region. 
The second category with 15 tahsils recorded the proportion 
between 15 to 20 percent and the third category with 17 tahsils 
between 20 to 25 percent. Twelve tahsils forming the fourth 
category had proportions between 25 to 30 percent? five tahsils 
came under the fifth category having proportions between 30 to 
35 percent and the remaining four tahsils formed the six 
category with proportions betvjeen 35 to 40 percent of male 
workers engaged in agricultural labour. 

Although in absolute number males out numbered females 
in a big way in all the tahsils of this region, but as regards 
the proportion of females engaged in agriculture labour to the 
total female working population of each tahrll, it found 
higher than males because of the fact that a major portion of 
the female workers was engaged in agricultural labour. Except 
Kalserganj, all the tahsils recorded more than 40 percent of 
their female working population under agricultural labour. 

This shows that although a very small proportion of the feirBle 








population participates in the working force, yet their major 
part is engaged in agricultural labour. The range of variation 
in proportion of female workers is quite large. It varied 
from the lowest being 37.1 percent to the highest being 83.2 
percent. All the tahsils in this case have been categorised 
into five classes of proportions at the interval of 10 percent. 
Under the first category came five tahsils namely, Bahraich, 
Kaiserganj, Gonda, Varanasi and saidpur which recorded propor- 
tions between 35 to 45 percent. The second category having 

14 tahsils had proportions between 45 to 55 percent and the 

toJ- 

third category 17 tahsils^between 55 to 65 percent. The 

fourth category with 13 tahsils recorded proportions from 65 to 
75 percent and the remaining twelve tahsils had proportions 
above 75 percent of the female worliers classified as agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The above discussion regarding the total persons, male 
workers and female workers engaged in this livelihood class at 
the tahsil level may be explained still better by means of the 
frequency analysis and graphical presentation (using Histograms, 
Precfuency Polygons and oumulative Frequency Gra-ohs), However, 
graphical representation has not been made. 

Ihe table VI~9 sho%Jlnc: frequency orolyses '\irgs honxj 
the comparisons and contra.! ts prevailing in the proportion of 
persons, male workers and female vorl.ers engaged in the liveli- 
hood class of agricultural labour in this region. 
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Table VI-9 

Frequency distribution of 'uorlcers at tahsil level engaged as 

agricultural laborers, 1971. 


Category of tahsils showing 
proportion 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumlative 

frequency 

Total workers 




I. 

10 to 20 

percent 

8 

8 

11 . 

20 to 30 

percent 

24 

32 

III. 

30 to 40 

percent 

23 

55 

IV, 

40 to 50 

percent 

6 

61 

Male 

vjorkers 




I. 

10 to 15 

percent 

8 

8 

II. 

15 to 20 

percent 

15 

23 

III. 

20 to 25 

percent 

17 

40 

IV. 

25 to 30 

per cant 

12 

52 

V. 

30 to 35 

percent 

5 

57 

VT. 

35 to 40 

percent 

4 

61 

Fe!*iale workers 




I. 

35 to 46 

percent 

5 

5 

II* 

43 to 55 

percent 

14 

19 

III. 

55 to 65 

percent 

17 

36 

IV. 

65 to 75 

I>ercont 

13 

49 

V. 

75 to 85 

percent 

12 

61 

(o) 

Workers enoaoed in plantation, orchards and - 

other allied 


activities like Livestock, 

Forestry, ! fun ting 

and Fishing etc 


The workers engaged gainfully in plantations , orchards 


and other allied activities have not ^jeecj treated as cultivators 
or agricultural labourers, but as ‘other workers’ under tne 
census of 1971, although these activities are very niich part 
and parcel of agriculttuca. For the first tim at 1961 census, 
all such workers along with the worl^ers engaged in alrost 
sirailar activities such as livestock raising , forestry , hunting 
and fishing were put under a separate livelihood calss. Arong 



the livelihood classes lander primary sector as regards the 
numerical strength of workers and the potential source of gain- 
ful engageiTBnt of the people living in this region/ this 
livelihood class holds third place and hence needs a separate 
analysis. 

This livelihood class in fact includes numerous major 
and minor groups which may need separate treatment, laut the 
numerical strength of persons engaged in this class forms such 
a nominal proportion to the total working population at the 
regional, sub-regional. District or tahsil level that all the 
groups have been treated together under one livelihood class 
which consists of the following major groups of Industrial 
activities: (i) Plantation, orcharding and other allied acti- 
vities; (ii) Forestry and logging; (iii) Livestock raising and 
hunting; and (iv) Fishing. 

The data of 1961 census in this regard are not compa- 
rable with those of 1971 census, because persons engaged in 
'mining and quarrying' were also put in this category in 1961, 
According to 1971 census there were in all 38,381 persons 
engaged in this livelihood class, out of which 33,563 were 
males and 4,518 females and thus males constituted 88.2 percent 
and females 11.8 percent of these workers. Therefore, on an 
average there were 8 male workers as against every female 
worker engaged in this industrial category. It is now worth- 
while to analyse the cornposition of these workers divided by 
sex and age groups at the District level in this region because 
the contributions made by the persons of the other age groups 
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than the effective age group in this respect is quite signifi- 
cant. Thjjs/ contritoution, however, varied widely from one 
District to another. Hence the reasons for such variation of 
the proportion of workers engaged in this livelihood class 
which is almost as much rural in coirposition as the cultivation 
and agricultural labour classes, should also be analysed. 

The proportion of workers engaged in this livelihood 
class to the total working population of this region consti- 
tuted only 0,4 percent as against such figure 0.6 percent for 
the whole of Uttar Pradesh, These figures clearly indicate 
that the proportion of workers engaged in this region was lower 
than the state average and hence the activities xmder this 
livelihood class have not developed in this region even upto 
the average of this State. Thus a portion of workers could be 
diverted towards the development of these activities in order 
to relieve the pressure of workers on the other two livelihood 
categories already discussed in the chapter. As regards the 
proportion of workers to the total working population at the 
District level in this region under this category, the varia- 
tions ranged from the maximum of 0.8 percent in Varanasi to 
the minimum of 0.1 percent in pratapgarh. 

Some more important aspects are brought to light if we 
analyse the composition of workers based on sex and aye groups. 
The participation of females {11.8 percent) in this livelihood 
class is more pronounced in this region than the state of 
Uttar Pradesh (7. "7 percent) as a whole. The female participa- 
tion, however, varied widely from one District to another. The 
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highest participation rate of 19,8 percent was in Asamgarh 
District while the lowest 3.9 percent was in Gonda District, 
However, male workers n\iroerically out number female workers in 
this livelihood class also. 

As regards the age groups in this region as a whole, 
children constituted 15.8 percent, the effective population 
77.4 percent and the old and retired persons 6,8 percent of 
the total working population in this category as conpared to 
12.1 percent, 79.7 oercent and 8.2 percent respectively for 
the whole of Uttar Pradesh. The conparison indicates that the 
age group 0-14 years contributed more while the other two age- 
groups Contributed less than the State's average. Such a 
conposition speaks of the fact that in this region as conpared 
to this state children are deniad more of their privilege of 
being educated and nourished properly and under greater economic 
train they are forced to Join the labour force also in their 
early age. 

The age group 0-14 years i.e. children contributed the 
maximum of 32.5 percent in Mirzapur District and to the minimum 
of 7.1 percent in Varanasi District, while the age group 60 years 
and above recorded the highest proportion of 10.2 percent in 
Azamgarh District the lowest proportion of 3.4 percent in 
Bahraich District. The proportion of workers in the age group 
15-59 years, varied from the maxiinum of 84.6 percent in Jaunpur 
District to the miniimim of 60.00 percent in sultanpur District, 

The extent of variation of the proportion of total 
workers and of their male and female groups and of their 



corrposition by age groups at the District level, leads us to 
study the distribution of proportion of workers engaged in this 
livelihood class at the tahsil level. 

The persons engaged in this industrial category, 
although form a small numerical proportion of the total working 
population of this region, yet their distribution shows consi- 
derable amount of variation at the tahsil level. It varied 
from the maximum of 1.2 percent in Dudhi tahsil of Mirzaptir 
District to the minimum of 0.07 percent in soraon Tahsil of 
Allahabad District. Thus, there existed nearly 17 times varia- 
tion between the highest and the lowest proportions. All the 
tahsils in this respect are grouped under six categories at an 
interval of 0.2 percent as depicted in Fig. 33. 

Out of sixty one tahsils, twenty four recorded the 
percentage from 0,07 to 0.20; fifteen from 0.21 to 0.40; 
thirteen from 0,41 to 0,60; six from 0.61 to 0,80; two from 
0,81 to 1,00; and one between 1,01 to 1,20 of the working 
population engaged in this livelihood class, 

A further analysis of the proportional distribution of 
workers gainfully engaged in this industrial category is done 
on “basis of s*x. In this region and also in its Districts and 
in almost all of its tahsils the male workers out number the 
female workers to such an extent that the former constituted 
as much as 98.9 percent in Chakia Tahsil and latter 32,5 percent 
in Sagari Tahsil, There exists a considerable degree of 
variation in the proportion of both male and female workers at 
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the tahsil level, ’f^esides sagari anrang other tahsils/ where 
the female workers engaged in this livelihood class constituting 
more than 30.00 percent of the proportion are Zambia with 
30.7 percent and Bansgoan with 30,5 percent. As regards the 
strength of workers in absolute numbers, the maximum strength 
of 3,155 persons was recorded in Varanasi lahsil followed by 
Chandauli £U803 persons), Balrampur (1,675 person^), Nanpara 
persons), Ballia (1,363 persons;;and aahraich 1,175 persons, all 
above, 1,000 persons. It is interesting to note that the 
tahsils recording more absolute number of workers (except 
Varanasi and Ballia) belong either to the Trans-Ghaghra or to 
the Southern upland sub-region. The tahsil wise fiurther details 
are as follows: Bansgaon 913, Gyanpur 965, Robertsganj 897 and 
Dudhi 858 persons. 

<d) Distritajition of workers engaged in Mining and Quarrying : 

The livelihood class under ‘Mining and Quarrying' is 
also inportant because the minerals and the industries based 
on them have played a significant role in the growth and deve- 
lopment of ©H culture and civilisation. However, Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh has very limited resources of minerals and so the 
persons engaged in mining and quarrying form a negligible 
proportion of the total working population of this region. 
Mining includes certain coactivities also in addition to mining 
of coal and other minerals. Quarrying includes extraction of 
stone, clay, sand, gravel, limestone and other non-metallic 
products such as preselous and semi-precious stones etc. 
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Ihe persons engaged in Mining and Quarrying in 1971 in 
this region were 3,374 only. Oot of this 3,118 were males and 
356 were females. Thus the male workers accounted for 89.75 
percent and the female workers 10.25 percent. The workers of 
the effective age group constituted 92.4 percent, children 
below 14 years 4.3 percent and the old and retired persons 3.3 
percent of the total vjorkers engaged in this class. In compari- 
son to other industrial categories, in this livelihood class 
the contribution made fcy the persons of other than the effective 
age group has not been so pronounced as it engaged only 7.8 
percent of the workers in this class. The distribution of 
workers in this class is also <^iite unique as compared to those 
already mentioned, due to the fact that these resources are 
found in very limited areas only. 


Table VI-11 

Distribution of Workers engaged in Mining and Quarrying in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971 


Name of the Absolute number of Percentage of the 

District/ persons engaged total workers of this 

Region Total Male female class in E.U.P. 


1 , Bahraich 

14 

13 

1 

0.4 

2 . Gonda 

127 

125 

2 

3.8 

3. Faizabad 

75 

74 

1 

2.2 

4 , sultanpur 

24 

22 

2 

0.7 

5. Pratapgarh 

64 

63 

1 

1.8 

6. Basti 

108 

97 

11 

3*3 

7. Gorakhpur 

248 

211 

37 

7.S 

8, Deoria 

226 

223 

3 

6.7 

9. Azamgarh 

404 

375 

29 

12.0 

10, Jaxinpur 

184 

168 

16 

5.2 

11. Ballia 

204 

198 

6 

6,0 

12, Ghazipur 

168 

152 

16 

4.8 

13. Varanasi 

402 

390 

12 

12*0 

14. Mirzapur 

1010 

805 

205 

30.0 

15, Allahabad 

111 

97 

14 

3.8 

E.U.P. 

3374 

3318 

356 

100,0 


Sfftxttt : c.tnSiii Scutes 
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It is evident from the table VI-11 that the District 

of T'lirzapur with its 30 percent proportion of the region leads 

the list followed by Azamgarh and Varanasi Districts with 12.00 

percent of proportion in each case. Among other notable 

Districts are Gorakhpiir (7,3 percent), Deoria (6.7 percent) 

and Ballia (6,00 percent). For remaining District the propor- 

t. 

tion varied from 5.20 percent ( Jaunpur)^0.4 percent (Bahraich), 
At the tahsil level even more significant characteristics of 
the distribution of workers engaged in this livelihood class 
are brought to light. The tahsil of Chunar in rdrzapur District 
is toiox'm for its clay work throughout this country which leads 
the list with 373 persons engaged in this industrial category 
in that tahsil followed by the tahsils of Robertsganj (339 
persons) and varanasi (221 persons). Among the other tahsils 
which are important for the activities connected wdth mining 
and quarrying are Ilirzapur (157 persons), Dudhi (141 persons)/ 
Gorakhpur (139 persons)/ Chandauli (103 persons) and Azamgarh 
(102 persons). The distributional pattern of worlcers engaged 
in this class Indicates a concentration of workers in few 
tahsils only where minerals are extracted. 


6.3. Distribution of workers in the prima r y sector of 
in the urban centres of Eastern Uttar Praoesh . 

A reference of the distribution of workers engaged at 
each urban centre in the primary sector m this region is also 
significant because 'a town or city* has its special role to 
play in the development of population because it forsns an 
intermediary unit between the swollen villages with minor urban 
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characteristics and the surrotinding rural population'. The 
swollen villages in particular and other situated 

close to urban centres in general combine the traits of rural- 
cu-urban complex. This has been further elucidated that "it is 
a political organ, a focus of contacts, a nodal point as it has 
been called. "It is an expression of different phenomena from 
those expressed by the villages" . ^ An urban centre or a service 
centre exists because essential services rendered to the 
surrounding areas. Thus there are cities of varying sizes 

g 

raning from "small hamlets performirg the simple functions such 

as providing a limited shopping and market centre for a small 

contiguous area upto a large city with a large tributory area 

corrposed of service areas of many smaller towns and providing 

more complex services such as whole saling, large scale banking, 

2 

specialised retailing and the like". Hence urban functions 
are different from those done by villages. However, some 
activities of the primary sector are also performed hf the 
urban centres but only very limited in nature and quantity. 

An urban centre has its significance for the area or 
the region in which it is located because of its special 
functions and services extended to the people living inside 
and outside its tributary areas. The services performed by it 
are varied and conplex in nattire. They differ significantly 
from one centre to another. Although the urban centres 
specialise in non-agricultural functions, even then many of 
the urban centres of this region indicate the predominance of 
workers engaged in different economic activities of the primary 
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sector, which has big agricultural orientation. However, their 
proportion to the total working population shows extensive 
variation from one centre to another. 

About 7,05' percent of the total population of this 
region living in urban centres denotes the minimum urban func- 
tions, But more significant is the fact that about 28.2 percent 
of the total urban population of this region was recorded as 
workers in 1971. of the total urban working population of this 
region only 11.5 percent was engaged in the activities of the 
primaaT^ sector as compared to 10,6 percent of Uttar Pradesh as 
a whole. Although in absolute numbers the males out numbered 
females in a big way in the urban areas than in the rural areas 
of this region in the primary sector, yet in proportion to 
their respective labour forces in the region it was 11,1 percent 
for. males and 11,7 i>ercent for females. The coirposition of 
workers by sex and their respective proportion vary widely 
from one centre to another. The economic activities of the 
primary sector are although performed mainly by the rural 
populace, yet they carry iwich significance as sources of gainful 
engagement in many of the urban centres of the region also. As 
many as twenty of the urban centres of this region had more 
than one— fourth of their labour force engaged in the activities 
of the primary sector in 1971 (Fig. 34). Reoti (Ballia 
District) with 76.5 percent of its workers engaged in the 
activities of the primary sector lead the list of such urban 
centres, followed by Markundi with 72,3%, Bansi iOias with 48,1%, 
Kachhwa with 43,1%, Ahraura with 38,9%, Dudhi with 38.2%, 
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Mohemradabad with 35,6 percent and saidpur with 34.7 percent. 

All such centres having more than one-third of their laboiir 
force engaged in the primary sector are small urban centres and 
they have nsostly local importance. On the contrary, there are 
as many as eight urban centres in this region which had less 
than 5 percent of their worMng population engaged in the primary 
sector, Maruadih presented a particular type with only one 
worker in the primary sector. In the ascending order from the 
bottom the other centres in this respect are Chopan {0,7 percent), 
Obra (1,14 percent), Moghalsarai (1,5 percent), siwarhi (2.3 
percent), Renukoot (2,6 percent), Varanasi (4,2 percent) and 
Gorakhpiir (4,6 percent). Thus the two extren^s are shown by 
Reoti (the highest) and Maruadih (the lowest). 

Among the occupations of the primary sector, the func- 
tional group under cultivation had 11.5 percent of the workers 
engaged in it followed by the agricultural labour with 5.3 per- 
cent, ^he third group engaged 0,6 percent of workers only as 
compared to 5.5 percent, 4.2 percent and 0.8 percent under these 
categories respectively for the state of Uttar Pradesh. 

Among the workers of the primary sector, the cultivators 
form the largest group in the urban centres of the region. 

Among the different urban centres of this region the proportion 
of this functional group varied from the maximum of 29.5 per- 
cent in Bans! Khas to the minimum of nearly nil in Maruadih 
and Renukoot which are known throughout this country for their 


establishments . 



Agricultural labourers again hold the position of the 
second largest functional group among the workers of the primary 
sector in the urban areas of this region. The variation of the 
proportion of agricultural labour among the urban centres of 
this region is quite erratic in nature. Reoti records 52,1 
percent and Ma3cundi 49.3 percent of the proportion and then it 
falls to 22.1 percent for Kachhwa. 

According to 1971 census there were 3^782 persons 
engaged in the third industrial category of the primary sector, 
constituting only 0,6 percent of the total urban labour force 
of this region. Out of which there were 3,457 males and 325 
females and thus the former constituted 91,4 percent and the 
latter 8.6 percent of the labour force. 

The proportion of such workers (third industrial cate- 
gory) varied from the maxiiraim of 7,0 percent for Jaunpur to 
the mininsim of one worker only in Maruadih and Barhalganj . 

There are five \urban centres namely, Markundi, Chopan, Lohta, 
Mohammadabad (Azamgarh) and Jalalpur which ha'/e no worker under 
this industrial category. 

Mining and quarrying engage a negligible proportion of 
the total larban labour force in this region. Ihere were 544 
persons engaged in these activities in 1971 in this region, out 
of which males were 528 and females were 16 only. They were 
distributed into thirty two urban centres. The remaining 
thirty four urban centres had no workers engaged in this 
occupation. The males constituted 97.0 percent and the females 
about 3.0 percent of the labour force. The maximum number of 
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worl-ers of this occupational group were engaged in Balrartpur 
(87) followed by Azaragarh (76), Varanasi (75), Faizabad and 
Maimath lhanjan (38 each), Deoria (36), Utraula (30), Jaunpur 
(25), and r-iirzapur and Kachhwa (24 each). 

From the above discussion it is quite clear that these 
occuoations are rural in nature and therefore, their proportion 
in urban centres is less pronounced except in some of the urban 
centres of this region. As the urban centres grow in size, 
their urban functions multiply and the worhers shift from the 
agricultural activities towards the non-agricultural activities. 
Some of the urban centres of this region grew due to the estab- 
lishment of certain industrial complex and so they had quite 
less proportion of workers engaged in the activities of the 
primary sector. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DISTRIBOTION OF WORKING POPULATION GAINFULLY ENGAGED IN 
OCCUPATIONS OR ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE SECQNPmY OR 

INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 

7.1. General t 

% a region like Eastern Uttar Pradesh ■which is 
predominantly agricultural in character because its 84.1 percent 
of the working popula-tion is gainfully engaged in the agriculture 
and allied activities i.e. primary sector, the develoiai»nt of 
secondary or industrial sector has lagged behind as only 6.5 
percent of the total worters of this region were engaged in 
the different occupations of this sector. This small proportion 
of the working population engaged in this sector speaks itself 
of the Industrial backwardness of this region. During the 
recent decades efforts have been made to develop this region 
industrially so as to strengthen its economic structure and 
this step has certainly brought some fruitful results. An 
•industry* is a wide term. It includes the large-scale, 
small-scale and cottage and village industries. But in fact 
the industries do not strictly fall into any watertight difi— 
nition. There are conglomerations of industries with varying 
levels of investment, technology, scale of production and forms 
of organisations. Such terms as * small scale industries’, 
•handicrafts* and 'village industries* or 'cottage industries* 
are used loosely which to some extent convey the contents and 
scales of these industries. By and large those terms are used 
to distinguish such industries from the large scale industries 



■which are characterised by the utilisation of large quantities 
of resources, large production of goods, large investment of 
capital and intensive use of technologies. The small scale and 
cottage industries utilise small quantities of resources, carry 
on production on a small scale and they are largely labour 
intensive. 

It nay be pointed out here that all -workers of tne 
secondary sector had been classified differently at the previous 
censuses* and they were put under different livelihood classes 
also . 

According to 1971 census which classified the working 
population by the main activity, the workers engaged in occupa~ 
tions under the industrial sector were classified into the 
following two main occupational groups: 


At 1951 census: All the workers of this sector were put in 
the fifth occupational group under non-agricultural classes 
and this f-unctional group was named as "Production" other 
than cultivation. 

At 1961 census: All such workers gainfully enployed or 
engaged in the economic activities of industrial sector were 
classified into three independent fimctional groups at fourth, 
fifth and sixth places under the following heads: 

(IV) workers at Household industry? ^ ^ 

(V) workers in manufactxiring other than Household industry? 

and ^ , 

(VI) Workers in the activities of construction. 

At 1971 census also like 1961 a nine fold classification of 
working population was presented hut with a minor difference 
that the workers engaged in mining and quarrying were treated 
under an independent occupational group and such workers were 
accounted for in the fourth livelihood class, while the 
workers engaged in manufacturing, ^ 

repairs were put together under one category i,e. ^ 
of livelihood class, sub-divided into Va and Vb, ihe worters 
engaged in the construction were treated in the VI livelihood 
category. Thus the workers of secondary occupation -were 
categorised into two miin livelihood classes as follows: 

(v) Working in manufacturing, processing, serving and repairs. 
(VI) working in construction. 
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(I) Workers engaged in manufacturing, processing, servicing 

and repairs were classed under one group which was fxirther 
divided into two sub-functional groups as below: 

(a) Workers engaged in Household Industry; and 

(b) Workers engaged in other than Household Industry; and 

(ii) in'orkers engaged in constructional activities. 

The above occupational groups of workers are categor^d 
as Va, Vb and VI in the Census Reports of 1971. The sixth 
functional group consists of the workers engaged in construc- 
tion and maintenance of buildings, roads, railways, telegraph 
and telephone lines, water ways and water reservoirs etc. The 
definitional change of a 'worker* from one census to another 
brought much variations in their strength engaged in this 
sector. Some livelihood categories interchanged quite freque- 
ntly, This made the comparison of figures very difficult, 

7,2. workers engaged in the Industrial or Secondary Sector : 

At 1951 census 5.84 lakh persons were recorded engaged 
in the occupations of the secondary sector and they constituted 
5,2 percent of the total working population of this region. 

The number of such workers rose to 8,98 lakh at 1961 census 
and it fell down to 6.35 lakh at 1971 census. In proportion to 
the total working population it rose to 7,9 percent at 1961 
census and delined to 6.5 percent at 1971 census. These pro- 
portions of workers engaged in the economic activities of the 
secondary sector at 1951, 1961 and 1971 censuses may be conpared 
against 7.7%, 9,7% and 7,9% respectively for the state of Uttar 
Pradesh and 10.7%, 12.2% and 11,2% respectively for this 



coimtry as a whole. This indicates a very much backward 
industrial econony of Eastern U.P, because the above figures 
for this region rank lower than those of this state and nwch 
lower than those of this country. As regards the variation of 
proportion of workers of this sector, this region also followed 
the same trend as that of this state and this country. 

If the break up of trie proportion of workers iy occupa- 
tions of the secondary sector is analysed, it may be found that 
there was a fall from 6,1 percent in 1961 to 4.1 percent in 
1971 in the case of the workers engaged in the household indus- 
tries and and there was a rise from 1,4 percent in 1961 to 2.1 
percent in 1971 in the case of the workers engaged in manufac- 
turing activities other than the household industry. This 
trend is indicative of the fact of backwardness of the indige- 
nous industries but it shows some progress in the field of 
manufacturing activities other than the household industry 
during the post independence period. However, this tempo of 
industrialisation has not made any significant dent on the 
occupational structure of this region, on the other hand a 
tremendous set back was caused to the household industries as 
the number of workers engaged in them declined from 6.95 lakh 
in 1961 to 3.99 lakh in 1971 in the region. A large fall in 
the number of workers engaged in the secondary sector was partly 
due to the decline of the indigenous industries and partly due 
to the strict definition of the term 'worker' adopted at 1971 


census 



Table VII -1 

Occupational distribution of wrking population under the secondary sector and its variation 
during the post independence period in Eastern^ Uttar Pradesh, 
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The table VII-1 clearly sho%»!S that at 1961 census an 
increase by 2,7 percent over the figures of 1951 census was 
recorded in the case of the workers gainfully engaged in the 
different categories of occupations of the secondary sector in 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Although all the Districts of the region 
also show the positive variation with no exception yet the 
magnitude of variation differed widely from the maximum of 4,8 
percent in the District of Varanasi to the minimum of 0,9 percent 
in Ghazipur District, 

At 1971 census situations ch^ged altogether and a 
tremendous decline in the number of workers engaged in the 
industrial sector of the region was noted. Thus the negative 
variation became the feature in respect of the workers of this 
sector. The proportion of such workers to the total working 
population of the region in 1971 was 1,4 percent below the 
figxires of 1961, although this was lower than 1,8 percent for 
U,P. and higher than 1.0 percent for the country. All the 
Districts of the region except Varanasi and Allahabad where 
positive variations ^0,2% and 0,4% respectively were noted, 
followed the trend of the country and showed decline in the 
proportion, although the magnitude of fall varied from the 
maximum of 5,6 percent in Ballia District to the minimum of 
0,5 percent in Bastl District, 

Until recently the organised industrial sector of this 
region was confined to the agro-based industries such as sugar, 
cotton textile, miscellaneous food preparations etc, and the 
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forest based industries like paper and paper products, tiinber 
etc. However, later on electricity generation, rail-road 
equipment wor3<., electrical machinery, basic and industrial 
chemicals, aluminium, cement and fertilisers sprang up in this 
region, sugar, cement, fertiliser and aluminium industries 
are important in the large scale sector in this region. Among 
the cottage industries, handloom works are very inportant in 
this region. 

Even today the household industry reigns supreme in this 
region as it employed more than 63,00 percent of the industrial 
workers of this region in 1971. The industries and the cons- 
tructional activities of this region are not uniformly distri- 
buted, rather they are more concentrated in the urban centres 
or in their nearby locations and so the distribution of such 
workers is also quite uneven. Its proportion varied from the 
maximum of 19,2 percent in Varanasi District to the minimum of 
2,3 percent recorded by hahraich District. A careful analysis 
of the proportions of industrial workers in the Districts of 
this region discloses the fact that all the Districts including 
that of Gorakhptar of the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region recorded 
the proportion of industrial workers belovJ 6,5 percent which 
was the average for the region, while the District of mrzapur 
in the southern upland region recorded its proportion more 
than the region's average. Almost all other Districts with 
exception of Varanasi, Faizabad and Azamgarh had their propor- 
tions ranging between these two extremes. 
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Two significant aspects of the distribution of indus- 
trial workers are their divisions into males and females and 
into different age-groups, for they provide the Insight into 
the fact as to how the males and females of different age 
groups form the occupational categories of workers constituting 
the labour force of the secondary sector, and contril:aite towards 
the activities of this sector in this region. 

7.3. Distribution of workers by sex and ago groups ; 

According to 1971 census, there were 558,765 males and 
76,690 ferreles gainfully engaged in the occupations of the 
Industrial sector of this region. The former constituted 87,93 
percent and the latter 12,07 percent of the total workers 
engaged in this sector as compared to 93,5 percent and 6,5 
percent respectively for the State of Uttar Pradesh. This 
points out that as conpared to this state, the feraale partici- 
pation in the la^jour force of this sector is more pronounced 
in this region. However, the proportion of females to the 
total workers of the industrial sector is lower than 14.3 percent 
which is the general female participation rate to the total 
female population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. The female workers 
of this region are not uniformly distributed in the different 
occupational groups, rather their uneven distribution is the 
unique feature. The most dominant occupational group of the 
secondary sector is conposed of the \Jorkers engaged in the 
household industry which alone accounted for about 85% of the 
female workers gainfully errployed in this sector which is 
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followed by the manufacturing other than household industry 
with about 14.0 percent of female worKers, the remaining nominal 
proportion of about 1.0 percent of the female workers was 
engaged in the activities of construction requiring hard manual 
labour. The high rate of participation of females in the 
household industry is due to the nature of the industry which 
is conducted within the premises of the house requiring less 
hard manual labotar as compared to other activities of the 
industrial sector. 

In the District of Bahraich, the male workers constituted 
a imch as 96.3 percent of the working population in this sector. 
The female participation in general varied significantly from 
one District to another and in different occupational groups. 

For example# the ratio of female workers to the total workers 
in the industrial sector at the District level in this region 
ranged from the maximum of 24.7 percent in Azamgarh District jS 
the minimum of 3,7 percent In Bahraich District, It may be 
here, pointed out that the Districts of the Trans-Ghaghra and 
the Southern upland sub-regions recorded the lower female 
participation with an exception of the District of Bast! only 
wherein it was 12,4 percent. In almost all the Districts of 
Doab sub-region it was more than the average of 12,07 percent 
for the region except in few cases. 

More meaningful results are trought to light if the 
proportion of male and female workers are taken separately 
and also if their proportions in the different functional 
groups of the industrial sector are considered. On the whole 



in this sector the males coraposed of 6*65 percent and the 
females 5.4 percent of their respective total working male and 
female populations of this region. But there were considerable 
variations in the proportion of both/ the male and female 
workers, constituting the labour force of the Districts {table 
VII~2). In the case of the males the variation is more pronoun- 
ced, as it varied from the rraximum of 20,3 percent in Varanasi 
District followed by Mirzapur 9.4 percent, Allahabad 8,8 percent 
and Azamgarh 8.1 percent to the minimum of again 2,4 percent in 
Bahraich District, in the case of female workers it was less 
pronounced because it varied from the highest proportion of 
13.2 percent in Azamgarh District to the minimum of 1,9 percent 
in Bahraich District, The females participated and contributed 
to the activities of the secondary sector more actively in the 
Districts of Doab sub-region than in the Districts of other 
sub-regions. 

It is seen that the household industry reigns supreme 
with the maximum proportion of workers of the industrial sector 
and it forms the largest functional group engaging 4,0 percent 
of the male workers and 4,6 percent of the female workers of 
the total male and female working population of this region. 

The second largest furctional group of workers was 
engaged in the manufacturing, processing, servicing and repairs 
other than the household industry and it coiriposed of 2,3 per- 
cent and 0,7 percent respectively of the total male and female 
workers separately in the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, In 
this occupational group, the proportion of male workers varied 
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from the maxiimm of 6,9 percent in Varanasi District to the 
minimum of 0,6 percent in sultanpur District, while it ranged 
from the highest of 1,7 percent in Ghazipur District to the 
lowest of 0.2 percent again in Sultanpur District in the case 
of female workers. The last functional group of workers of 
this sector was engaged in the activities of construction and 
maintenance and it formed the smallest group of workers engaged 
in the Secondary sector. For males the proportion varied from 
the maximum of 0,9 percent in Varanasi District to the miniiraim 
of 0.1 percent in Basti District, The proportion of female 
workers in this functional group was very nominal in most of 
the Districts of this region as it was almost negligible. 
However, it ranged from the maximum of 0,3 percent in Ghazipur 
District to the minimum of 0,1 percent in Sultanpur and Azamgarh 
Districts. The abo^re analysis of the variations in the propor- 
tions of workers engaged in the functional groups of the 
secondary sector at the District level in this region indicates 
the level of industrial efficiency ar.d ability acquired by the 
people of these Districts in case of various groups of indus- 
tries of the region. 

The study of the age groups of the functional categories 
constituting the labour force of the industrial sector of this 
region points out that even the children, and the old and 
ret^ired persons contribute significantly towards the occupa- 
tions of this sector alongwith the persons of the effective 
population age groups which are in fact the major contributors. 
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It is quite evident from table VII~3 that of the total 
workers of the industrial sector in this region, 86,3 percent 
were in the age group of 15-59 years i.e. in the effective 
population age group, while the children upto 14 years of age 
constituted 5.9 percent and the retired and old persons contri- 
buted 7,8 percent of the total workers as compared to 87,9 
percent, 4,4 percent and 7,7 percent respectively for the state 
of Uttar ^radesh. As compared to the state, the participation 
of persons from the age groups other than the effective popu- 
lation age group is more pronounced in this region in the 
industrial sector. However, the persons of the effective 
population age group are major contributors and their propor- 
tion does not fall below the minimum of 84.3 percent recorded 
by the District of Varanasi, The participation of the children 
in the age group of 0-14 years varied from the maximum of 8,8 
percent in Varanasi District to the minimum of 3,3 percent 
recorded Gorakhpur District. The participation rate of the 
persons in the age group of 60+years in the functional activi- 
ties of the secondary sector is more pronounced than the children 
because their proportion stood at 7,8 jsercent as against 5,9 
percent of the latter. In case of their participation, the 
proportion ranged from the highest of 11,00 percent in Ballia 
District to the lowest of 6.3 percent recorded by Mirzapur 
District. 

On the whole the contribution made by tlie persons of 
the age groups together other than that of the effective popu- 
lation age group stood at 13,7 percent for the region as against 
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12.1 percent for the state of Uttar Px-adesh, The proportion 
of such workers varied ranging from the maximum of 15,7 percent 
in Varanasi District, closely followed by Sallia District with 
15,3 jaercent and Allahabad District with 15.2 percent to the 
minimum of 10,5 percent recorded by Gorakhpur District* in this 
region on the whole the number of workers in the age group of 
604-years out-numbered the workers in the age group of 0-14 years 
and such a trend was witnessed in alirost all the Districts of 
this region except in those of Varanasi, Mirzapur and Allahabad 
where the latter out-numbered the f oritur. 

It is more significant to analyse the composition of 
male and female workers by age groups separately enployed in 
the industrial sector of this region, Tlie proportion of the 
effective population ace group vjos 86,5 percent for males and 
84,7 percent for the females in this region as against 08,2 
percent and 83.4 percent respectively for Uttar nradesh. Under 
this sector an©ng the nele workers, children (0-14 years) 
contributed 5.5 percent and the old and retired persons {60f- 
years) 8,0 percent as against 9,1 percent and 6,2 percent 
contrihuted by the female workers of these age groups respecti- 
vely in this region. This shows that the proportion of children 
in case of male workers of this sector is lower than that of 
female workers but it is higher for irales than for females in 
case of old and retired persons in this region. This reveals 
that the females join the labour force of this sector at earlier 
age hut they retire from work also earlier than the males in 
the old age because of their multifarious activities at the 
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home front, such as to look after the welfare of their family 
members, particularly that of the children, and also because 
they develop disabilities at the advanced age. 

The nature, scale and type of the particular Industry 
also plays an inportant role in deciding the composition of 
workers by their sex and age groups. There is much variation 
in the composition of workers in the functional groups ofi the 
basis of their sex and age categories at the District level in 
this region which would be discussed in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

7.4. Distribution of workers of the Industrial Sector by 
Rxrral and urban Areas ; 

Although the activities of the industrial sector are 
more urban than rural in nature, yet much larger proportion of 
workers engaged in this sector in jSastern U.P. work and live 
in the arural areas, because this region is quite less urbanised. 
Of the total workers engaged in the different occupatioi^s of 
the industrial sector in this region, in 1971 only 30.9 percent 
worked and lived in the urban centres, while the remaining 
69,1 percent worked and lived in the rural area. For male and 
female workers, the proportion worIcLng and living in towns 
stood at 32,0 percent and 23.7 percert respect! vfjly in this 
region as compared to 45.4 percent and 20.7 percent respectively 
in the state of httar Pradesh. This fact indicates that in 
comparison to this state, lower proportions of industrial 
workers were engaged in the urban areas of this region. The 
participation rate of female workers was more pronounced in the 
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rural areas than in the lirban areas of this region while that 
of males was more significant in the urban areas than in t,he 
rural areas of the region, 

A careful perusal of the table VII-4 would reveal many 
interesting facts. It is not only the absolute strength of 
the workers of a particular functional group but it is also 
their ratio to the working population of the region which counts 
much in determining the character of the occupation by indica- 
ting whether it is more urban or more rural. For exanple, in 
1971 although 69,1 percent of the workers of the industrial 
sector of this region worked and lived in the villages# yet they 
constituted only 4,7 percent of the rural working population 
of the region# whereas only 30,9 percent of workers living in 
the urban areas constituted as much as 31,6 percent of the 
working population of these areas in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Iherefore, it is the ratio of the workers of the occupational 
groups in the rural as well as in the urban area separately 
which matters much as the major determinant of the urban or 
rural character of the occupation. If we take the male and 
female workers separately for the rural and urban areas# we 
find that the proportion of the former was 4,85 percent and 
that of the latter 3.35 percent in the rural areas as against 
31,0 percent and 26.9 percent respectively in the urban areas 
of this region. Therefore, the proportion of both the male 
and female workers of the secondary sector was many times more 
pronounced in the urban areas than in the rural areas of this 
region and this proves beyond doubt that the secondary sector 
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is more urban than rural in character* The proportion of both 
male and female writers* however# varied widely from one 
District to another in the rural as well as urban areas of 
this region. The range of proportions varied from the maximum 
of 13,9 percent for the males and 8,65 percent lor the females 
in the Districts of Varanasi to the minimum of 1,3 percent and 
1,4 percent respectively in Bahraich District in the case of 
rural areas of the region while in the case of urban areas it 
varied from the maximum of 53,0 percent: for males and 85,7 
percent for females in the District of Azamgarh to the minimum 
of 16,4 percent and 6.5 percent respectively in the District 
of sultanpur. 

7 . S. Household Industries ; 

A household industry is defined as an industry conducted 
by the head of the household himself or herself and or neinly 
by the members of the household at home or within the village 
in the rural areas and only within the premises of the house 
where the members of the household live in the urban areas. The 
household industry relates to the production# processing# 
servicing and repairing works or making and selling of goods 
but not merely selling of goods. This industry is not run on 
the scale of a registered factory. Some examples of the typical 
industries* conducted as household industry are given in 
Appendix A3, 

* As per census of India# 1971# Series t-indias Part lI~A(i)j 
General Population Tables# Ed. 1975# pp, 27~28, 
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of workers engaged In the Household Industries ; 

ThssQ ’wo3rk©3rs forin 3 msjoir occupational Qroup of s©con~ 
dary sector in the region of Eastern U.P. and for the first 
trine such viorkers ■were treated independently under a separate 
functional group at 1961 census. Then they numbered 6.95 lakhs 
of persons and accounted for more than 77 percent of the workers 
of the industrial sector. Their strength declined to 3.99 
lakhs of persons in 1971 and it constituted 62.8 percent of the 
workers of this sector in this region. The tremendous fall in 
the size of the workers of this functional group from 1961 to 
1971 was partly due to the destruction of indigenous industries, 
because of more attention diverted towards the development of 
industries other than the household industries and partly due 
to the stricter definition of 'worker' adopted at 1971 census, 
as it was much on the liberal side in 1961 and so inflated the 
numiber of workers engaged in the household industries. 

Now it is quite evident that the proportion of workers 
engaged in the household industries to those of this sector for 
the region stood at 62.8 percent a» against 46,4 percent for 
the state of Uttar Pradesh, indicating the coitpeurative predomi- 
nance of household industries in this region. The degree of 
predominance of this functional group of workers varied signi- 
ficantly from the maximum of 82.5 percent in Sultanpur District 
to the miniimm of 41.4 percent in Gorakhpur District, This 
means that the districts showing a higher percentage of workers 
in this group of industries are neglected in respect of the 
other industrial activities and the activities of construction. 
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I'his analysis further clarifies the potential capacities of the 
districts for gainful employment of persons. It indicates that 
the labour intensive hotisehold industries ^ using less amount 
of resources and undertaking production on small scale basis, 
should be more vigorously developed in the region in order to 
absorb the surplus labour of agricultural sector as well as 
the progressively increasing number of unemployed persons from 
year to year. 

It is evident from the table VII-S tnat. the participa- 
tion ratio of females in this functional group is o^te high 
in this region as compared to the state of Uttar Pradesh. It was 
16,3 percent for this region as against 10,8 percent for this 
state. However, the participation rate is not similar all over 
the region. It shows considerable amount of vax'iation ranging 
from the maximum of 29,5 percent in ^amgarh District to the 
minimum of 6.8 percent in 3ahraich District. I'he ratio of 
female workers in the household industries is quite encouraging 
in many Districts of this region and it is evident that in 
future such industries would absorb roost of the females readily 
available to join the labour force in order to earn their live- 
lihood or to supplement their family income. 

The composition of imle and female workers by their 
age-groups is quite significant and interesting. The persons 
of the effective population age-group constituted as much as 
84,7 percent of the workers of this region as against 85,1 
percent of those of U.P. under this occupational group. However, 
this percentage differs slightly for males and females separately 
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as it stood at 84.6 perfient for the former and at 84.8 percent 
for the latter in this region as against 85,3 percent and 83.5 
percent respectively for the state of Uttar Pradesh. Therefore, 
the persons from the age groups other than those of effective 
population age group also contributed significantly to this 
occupation as they constituted 15.4 percent of the male and 

-» f- .v ^ 

15,2 percent the female workers engaged in this region in the 

/V 

household industries. However, this proportion differed consi- 
derably for these age groups, for example for the age-group 
0-14 years it was 6.1 percent for males and 9.1 percent for 
females, whereas in the case of workers of the age group of 
60 and above years, it stood at 9,3 percent for tiie fox-raer and 
at 6.1 percent for t.ne latter (Table VII-5). There are still 
more variations in this respect at the district level. The 
extent of participation of the persons from the age-groups 
other than those of effective population age-group, is indica- 
tive of the general economic, social and demographic conditions 
prevailing in the society in this region and the proportional 
variations of workers denote variations in such conditions 
from ona administrative unit to another. Such proportional 
variations are noticed even at the village and the family level, 
which depict the micro-level variations of these factors. 

The analysis of the sex composition of the rural and 
urban working population separately for the administrative unit 
of this region shows a considerable amoimt of variation, on the 
average, out of per lOOO workers there were 163 female workers 
engaged in the activities of the household industries in 1971 
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0 s against 165 and 158 female worlcers in the rural and urban 
areas of this region separately imder this functional category. 
Therefore, at tho level of the region as a whole there is no 
material diffei'ence in respect of the female participation in 
the labour force engaged in this occupational category but the 
comparison of such figtires at the district level shov;s a consi- 
derable degree of variation in the rural xijorMng population 
and still greater variation in respect of the urban working 
population. The ratio of female workers varied from the maximum 
of 23,2 percent in the District of Asamgarh to the minimum of 
6,6 percent in the District of 3ahrr,ich in care of the rural 
working population vjhile in the case of the urban working 
population it ranged from the highest of 37.4 percent again in 
the District of Azamgarh to the lowest of 3,C percent in the 
District of Deoria, This points out that the female partici- 
pation is more pronounced in the rural areas than in the urban 
areas of this region. The District of Azamearh records the 
maximum particl'Datlon rate of females in the rxural as well as 
in the urban working population of the region xinder this 
indust±±al category. Among the other districts recording more 
than 16.5 percent of this ratio which is the average ratio of 
the female workers for this region, are Ballia (20,5%), 

Ghazipur (19%), Pratapgarh (17.1%) and Deoria (16,8%) while 
Jaunpur maintained just the average ratio and all other 
district fell below the average, with exception of Azamgarh 
and Bahraich districts whom female ratio in the urban 
working population exceeded the female ratio in the rural 
working population, the trend was reverse in all other 



Table VIl-6 


Distribution of the worlkers engaged ih Household Industries 
in the Tahsils of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1971 


Name of Tahsil Proportion to the total Sex ratio per 

worlclng population looo workers 



P 

M 

P 


1 , Nanpara 

1.1 

1.04 

2.4 

91 

2 . Kaisergan j 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

34 

3, Bahraich 

1,2 

1,2 

1.2 

60 

4 . Balraitpur 

2.15 

2.25 

1.45 

89 

5, Utraula 

2.1 

2.15 

1.5 

76 

6 . Gonda 

1.85 

1.6 

5.4 

186 

7. TarabganJ 

1,0 

0,9 

1.7 

113 

8. Faizabad 

3.1 

3.2 

2,2 

91 

9, Bikapur 

1.6 

1.7 

1,5 

148 

10, Akbarpur 

4#6 

4,5 

4,9 

138 

11, Tanda 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

128 

12, Musafirkhana 

2» 8 

3.0 

1,7 

105 

13, Amethi 

3.5 

3.8 

2,6 

163 

14, sultanpur 

4 ♦ 4r 

4.2 

5.4 

149 

15, Kadip\3tr 

2.4 

2.45 

2.1 

100 

16, KXinda 

3.5 

3.55 

3.3 

192 

17, Pratat>garh 

3.5 

3.8 

2.4 

149 

18, Palti 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

163 

19. Doimanganj 

1,8 

1.9 

1.2 

87 

20. Naugarh 

1.7 

1.8 

1.1 

103 

21, Bansi 

3,0 

2,8 

4.2 

209 

22. Basti 

2.0 

2.05 

1.6 

100 

23, Khalilabad 

4.9 

4.6 

6,4 

198 

24, Harraiya 

1.2 

1.3 

0,8 

93 

25, Pharenda 

1.3 

1.35 

1.0 

111 

26, Maharajffjganj 

1.1 

1.15 

0,9 

107 

27, Gorakhpur 

2.9 

3.0 

2.5 

1.21. 

28. Bansgaun 

2,5 

2.6 

2.0 

167 

29. Hala 

1,8 

1,8 

2,7 

149 

30. Padrauna 

1.5 

1.5 

1,5 

119 

31, Deoria 

2.3 

2,7 

1,8 

138 

32. Salenp'ur 

2.0 

1.8 

2.8 

200 

33, Sagari 

2.1 

2.2 

1.6 

104 

iPh Mn 

34. Ghosi 

7,8 

6.2 

14,0 

377 

35. Azaragarh 

3.15 

3.2 

2.9 

113 

36, Mohemraadabad 

19.2 

16, 3 

31.1 

319 

37, Phulpur 

2.5 

2.3 

3,3 

201 

38, Xialganj 

3.0 

2,7 

4.2 

241 

39, shahganj 

2.5 

2.53 

2.4 

103 

40, Machhlishahar 

2.5 

2,8 

1,7 

126 

Contd 
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Table VII-6 (Contd. ) 


Name of Tahsil Proportion to the total Sex ratio per 

working population lOOO workers 

P M F 


41 . Jaunpur 

4.2 

4,0 

5.7 

285 

42 . Mariahu 

6 * 1 

6.12 

6.0 

171 

43. Kerakat 

3.3 

3,2 

4.3 

174 

44 . Rasra 

4.1 

3.4 

4.9 

198 

45, Bansdih 

3.6 

3.5 

S.2 

194 

46. Ballia 

5.1 

4,8 

7.0 

195 

47, saidpur 

4,0 

3.9 

4.3 

187 

48, Ghazipur 

4.5 


4.9 

169 

49 , Moheirrodabad 

5.0 

5.2 

4.0 

161 

50, Zamania 

4,8 

4.6 

5.4 

222 

51. Gyanpur 

11.2 

11.7 

8.3 

115 

52, Varanasi 

17.1 

17.2 

17.0 

106 

53. Chandauli 

4,4 

4,43 

4.2 

138 

54, chakia 

2.9 

3.3 

1.4 

96 

55, Mirzapur 

5.3 

5.8 

3.1 

108 

56 . Chunar 

4.9 

5.4 

3.0 

122 

57, Robertsganj 

1.2 

1.4 

0.25 

157 

58. Dudhi 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

187 

59 , soroan 

4.1 

4.6 

2.3 

118 

60. Phulpur 

5,3 

5.2 

6. 3 

200 

61, Handia 

9.1 

8.7 

10,9 

251 

E.U.P. 

4,1 

4.0 

4.6 

163 


Figures are calcsulated and based on census of India# 
1971, P. f. PemiUes. 
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districts of this region. 


^■Jow corning to the analysis of the pattern of distri- 
bution and coiTOosition of t^orkers engaged at the Tahsll level 
in this region in the household industries, it is found that 
the variations are still nrore interesting (Fig. 35). 

Even at the Tahsil level, it xs the largest employer 
in aliTK>st all the Tahsils of the region except few of them 
(where the workers of this ftinctional group formed the second 
largest category as the largest group was constituted xy the 
workers gainfully ejiployed in the inanufacturing other than the 
household enterprises). The Talieiis recording exceptions are 
those of Bahraich, Tarabyanj, Faizabad, Basti, Gorakhpur, 
Pharenda, Maharajganj, Robertsganj and Dudhi. It is quite 
interesting to note that out of nine such Tahsils, six are 
located in the Trans-Ghagnra su >-rei^ion, two in the Southern 
Uplands sub— region while Faizabad stands as a sinyulax' example 
from the Doab sub-region. 

Household industries engaged 4.1 percent of the total 
working populetion of the region. The proportion of such 
workers varied considerably at the District level and even 
more widely at the Tahsil level as is evident from the figures 
provided in the tableffi-^- It ranged from the maximum of 19.2 
percent in the Tahsil of Mohammedabad (Azamgarh) to the miniimam 
of 0.5% in the Tahsil of Kaiserganj. Among other 'iahsils, with 
more than 5,0 percent of such workers XT?ere Gyanpur, (11,2 per- 
cent), Tanda and Handia (9,1 percent eacn), Ghosi (7,8 percent), 
Mariahu (6.1 percent), Kirzaour and Phulpur (5.3 perceiit each). 




FIGNO,36 
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and sallla (5,1 percent). Tahsil Varanasi is a category in 
itself and recorded more than 15 percent. All of them are 
located in the Doab snb-recion with the exception of pj-rzapur 
tahsil of the southern iJnland sub-region. Kaiserganj and 
Tarabganj Tehsils of Trans-Ghaghra tract maintained no urban 
centres and hence the industrial activities were very poor there. 
All the Tahsils have been categorised into seven classes based 
on the Proportions at the interval of 3,0 percent as shown in 
Fig. 35. 

I'he ?^'ic . 35 shows the high degrea of concentration of 
houisehold industries in some of the tahsils of the region, out 
of sixty one tahsils comprising this region, fifty four 
recorded less than 6 percent of t.hoir working popiilation engaged 
in the household entororises. About half the t.-’hsils maintained 
even loss than 3 percent of this ratio. Therefore, the distri- 
bution of such wor^ters at the tahsil levels points out tiie fact 
that most of the tahsils are very much backv’ard industrially 
and the majority of such tahsils are located in the Trans-Ghaghra 
sub-region. The above discussion in respect of the distribution 
of workers engaged in household industries at the tahsil level, 
can be better understood in the form of frenuency analysis and 
by means of graphical devices. 

A glance at the frequency distribution {'iable VII-7) 
and its graphical representation (Fig. 39) enables us to point 
out the range of proportional differentials in case of the 
workers engaged in this functional group at the lahsil level. 
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Table VII-7 


Frequency distribution of workers engaged at Tahsil level in 
the Household industries in Eastern U,P./ 1971. 


Categories 

Classes of proportion 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumulative 
frequency of 
tahsils 

I. 

Below 3.0 percent 

31 

31 

II. 

3,1 to 6.0 percent 

23 

54 

Ill . 

6.1 to 9,0 percent 

2 

56 

IV. 

9,1 to 12.0 percent 

3 

59 

V. 

12.1 to 15,0 percent 

Mil 

59 

VI. 

15,1 to 18.0 percent 

1 


VII. 

Above 18.1 percent 

1 

61 

The 

proportions of male and 

female workers 

separately 


to their respective working populations at the Tahsil level 
(Table VII-6 and Fig^. 36 & 37) gives a conprehensive idea as 
to how they constitute and contribute to the activities of the 
household enterprises. But a clearer picture is brought to 
light when we analyse the number of female workers per 1000 
workers in all the Tahsils of the region. This gives the sex 
conposition of workers (Table VII-6). The number of female 
workers per 1000 workers at the Tahsil level ranged from the 
maximum of 377 in Ghosi to the minimum of 34 in KaiserganJ. 

An analysis of the distribution of workers engaged in 
the household industries in Eastern Uttar Pradesh shows the 
areas of concentration of such activities. It also indicates 

of Tahsils in order of proportion of such workers 


the inportance 





FIGNO.37 
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to the total wrkers engaged in this functional group. Twenty 
two tahsils out of sixty one had more than 5,000 workers engaged 
in the household industries. The maximum concentration of such 
workers was seen in the tahsil of Varanasi with 18.53 percent 
followed by Tahsils of Moheramedabad with 7,90 percent, Gyanpur 
with 4,36 percent etc. to the minimum of 1,29 percent in 
Pratapgarh Tahsil. The tahla vii-8 provides the details of 
such workers in all the twenty two tahsils of the region showing 
their absolute numbers and proportions to their total strength 
engaged in this occupational group in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh accounted for about 40.0 percent 
of the total workers engaged in the household industries in the 
state of Uttar Pradesh. As such^enterprises hold a unique 
importance in the industrial economy of the region. The Tahsil 
of Varanasi showed the largest strength of workers and together 
with Mohemmedabad Tahsil it accounted for nK>re than one-fourth 
of workers engaged in this functional group in this region. In 
all the twenty two tahsils the absolute number of workers 
engaged accounted for more than 67,0 percent of the total 
workers employed in the household enterprises. 

The study and analysis of the distributional pattern 
of workers in the individual urban centres of this region, 
forms the contents of the paragraphs to follow oecause they 
play a prominent role in the development of such industries. 
Such a study indicates the relative importance of the urban 
centres in respect of this functional group. 
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Table VII-8 


Distribution of Tahsils vdth riiore than 5/000 workers engaged 

in the Household Industries 



Hame of Tahsil 

Strength in 



Absolure 

Pei ‘cent 



No 5 


1. 

'/aranasi 

73/h64 

18.53 

2. 

Hoharndabad 

31/585 

7.90 

3. 

Gyanpur 

17/403 

^.33 

6. 

Tanda 

12/282 

3.08 

5. 

Ghosi 

13 /962 

3.00 

6. 

Gorakhpur 

10/457 

2,62 

7. 

ilirzapur 

10/333 

2.60 

C. 

rJialilabad 

10/1B8 

2.55 

« 

Handia 

9,914 

2.50 

10. 

dallia 

8/555 

2.14 

11. 

Chanduli 

7,935 

2.00 

12. 

■^^ultanpur 

■; /f 23 

3 .76 

13. 

Mariahu 

6,231 

1*56 

14 . 

Chunar 

6,05 3 

1.53 

15. 

1 toheiTC ledabsd 

5/954 

1.50 

16. 

Rasra 

5,001 

1,45 

17. 

saidpur 

5,644 

1.41 

18. 

Phulpur 

5/461 

1.40 

19. 

kunda 

5/512 

1.33 

20. 

Hansgaon 

i,,3D8 

1.35 

21. 

Jaunpur 

5.243 

1.31 


Pratapgarh 

5/163 

1.29 


Total of S.U.T’. 

268/160 

67 , 2u 


Total of U.r. 

399/099 

/c.oo 



1'^, 016/025 

100,00 
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The city of Varanasi (U.A. ) with the maxiraum number of 
workers engaged under the category of household industries 
occupied the first place in the region, followed ty Maunath 
Bhanjan at the second place, Tanda at the third place and 
t-&ibaral<pur at the fourth place. All other towns of the region 
engaged less than 5,000 workers under this functional category. 
But such an analysis does not indicate the specialisation of a 
particular function in these centres. The urban centres are 
multi-functional in their nature. But the dominant activity 
of each of them may be regarded as its main function. If an 
activity is concentrated in a town in a large degree, it domi- 
nates the economic life of the people and becomes its major 
function. Therefore, agreeing with Kelson fully it may be 
said that the proportion of labour force of cities engaged in 
performing a service is the best means of n«asurinQ the distri- 
bution of that activity. Hence the specialisation in the house- 
hold Industry will be determined by the proportion of the labour 
force engaged at different centres. Based on the proportion 
of labour force engaged in this activity, Mubarakpur (where 
73,2 percent of the labour force was engaged in the household 
industries) ranked first, followed by Lohta with 70,5 percent, 
Kopaganj with 70.4 percent, Maunath ihanjan with 62.5 percent, 
Jalalpur with 53.4 percent, Tanda with 46.4 percent, Mau Aima 
with 31,6 percent and Varanasi with 24 percent (Pig. 38). Many 
of these urban centres are inportant in other activities. 

Further to have a comprehensive coirtparison and contrast 
by having a glance as to how rrany urban centre fell under 
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different groups of proportions, it is worthwhile to group the 
urban centres into the following categories based on the 
proportion of workers engaged in this function at the interval 
of 10.0 percent and representing them graphically Fig. 39. The 
following table shows the details in the matter. 


Table VI I -9 

I'requency distribution of workers in urban centres ('tousehold 
Industries) Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 1973 


Groups of proportions Frequency of Cuimilative 

urban centres frcgi-^^icy of 
urban centres 


Heloi. 10 percent 39 
Between 10 to 20 percent 17 
i3etween 20 to 30 percent 3 
Between 30 to 40 percent 1 
Between 40 to 5o percent 1 
Between 50 to 60 percent 1 
Between 60 to 70 percent 1 
Above 70 but below 80 percent 3 


66 


39 

56 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
66 

66 


It is evident from the frequency distribution and its 
graphical representation that th^irty nine Tahsils were noted 
for less than 10 percent of the labour force engaged in this 
activity and 17 tahsils had proportion between 10 to 20 percent. 
The above distribution clearly points out that a very few 
centres specialised in the household industries in this region. 

As the household industries are labour intensive, the 
eirployment generated by them per unit of investn^nt is greater 
than others. Such industries have particular advantage of 
utilising the labour force of the whole family and they offer 
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special boon to the female rwambers of the society. This *is 

why the proportion of female participation in the labour force 

engaged in this industry in this region is quite appreciable / 

although it is less pronounced in its txrban areas than in its 

rural areas. The female participation under this functional 

group ranged from the maximum of 387 in Gopiganj Tahsil to the 

minimum of 13 in Itilsipur Tahsil per 1,000 v^orkers. There are 

six urban centres namely, Colonelganj/ Maruadih, Renukoot, 

Gosaiganj, Chopan and Markundi with no female worker participa- 

ting in the labour force engaged in this activity. This is 

tk*i* 

mainly due to the nature of^industrial units, the social condi' 
tions and the demographic structux'e of population of these 


urban centres. 


play 


However, the household enterprises/significant role in 


the econon^ of this region. As these enterprise are labour 
intensive and they use less amount of resources and undertake 
production on small scale basis, they are very much suited to 
the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, This is mainly due to the 
economic conditions prevailing in this region e,g,, the predo- 
minance of agriculture, lack of capital and entrepreneurship, 
large population, low per capita income and lack of mineral 
resources etc. The expansion of the household enterprises is 
greatly needed in this region in view of their vast employment 
potential, relatively low unit investment, short gestation 
periods, simple techniques of production, wide disposal possi- 
bilities of the products, easy availability of reqixired 
machinery and equipiment, quack mobilisation of entrepreneureal 
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motivation through the growing population of towns and urban 
centres and their big scope to manufacture a large variety of 
consumer goods. Household industries have a special advantage 
of producing artistic goods with intricate designs. As the 
work in this case can be done even on a part time basis and the 
labour is readily available mostly from the members of the 
family who easily take part in the production, it provides a 
special boon to the large agricultural population of this region. 
In a region like Eastern Uttar Pradesh which has great unemploy- 
ment and under enployment, the household industries play their 
special role in absorbing most of the persons seeking employment 
who need not migrate to the urban centras in search of their 
employment. This work can be done to a large extent in the 
slack agricultural season. Most of the persons depending on 
agriculture have sub marginal productivity and at least in the 
near futuire it is not possible for them to shift to industries 
conpletely. Thus the household industries will continue to 
occupy a prominent place in the econon^ of this region because 
they will provide additional source of income to such persons. 
Hence great efforts should be made for their large development 
and efficient working, 

NOW we shall discuss some of the important household 
enterprises of the region. 

(a) Handloom weaving: It is the largest household industry of 
the region and is carried on mostly by Muslims, (Julahas> 

Dhuniyas etc. on traditional pattern and small scale basis. Some 
other castes have also joined this trade. A wide variety of 



piroducts ax© rjiari'ufact'uxeci, xanQinQ fxom th© sin^ilsst. foxfns of 
weaving on traditional handlooms to a very specialised form of 
fine silk weaving. The Chief handloom weaving centres of this 
region are Maunath Bhanjan# Mubaralq^ur, Kopaganj (all the three 
in Azamgarh District); Tanda, Akbarpur, and Jalalpur (all three 
in Faizabad District); Khalilabad, Magahar (both in Basti 
District); Mau Aima (in Allahabad District); and the headquarters 
of Gorakhpur, Ghazipur, Pratapgarh and sultanpur Districts. 

(b) Silk Handloom weaving; it is done at Varanasi, Maunath 
Bhanjan and Mubarakpiir, Varanasi is its most inportant centre 
known all over the world, silken sarees of Varanasi have an 
international market and are reputed for their quality and 
design, of late, Varanasi silk sarees have found their way to 
the European markets and efforts should oe made to popularise 
them in other countries also. 

(c) Besides the above mentioned inportant industries which are 
run by the household enterprises, there are a score of other 
such Industries which occupy a significant place in this region, 
such as carpet weaving done in Bhadhohi of Varanasi District 
and at certain centres in Mirzapur; brass ware works of Varanasi 
and Mirzapiir; Calco Printing of Tanda; Gold thread industry of 
Varanasi; Sutli and Tatpattl industries of Jaunpur, Pratapgarh 
and Sultanpur Districts; Perfumery works of Jaunpur and Ghazipur 
Districts etc. Thus the household industries are very iirportant 
in this region* Their development would surely strengthen its 
economic structure. At the same time it would provide eirployment 
opportunities to thousands of xxnemployed workers of this region. 
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Manufacturing ^ Processing^ Servicing and Repairing Works 
conducted on other than Household Industry ; 

Even the primitive man shaped crude weapons and manufac- 
tured rough clothing materials. In due course he travelled a 
long way from the old days when he used to shape things hy hand. 
Now he is engaged in processing and fabrication of raw materials 
into goods of higher value with the aid of machineries. 
Manufacturing industries cover all those activities by which 
pure raw materials, partly finished raw materials or potential 
conponents are converted into a more usable nature or form. The 
term industry is often used in a general sense to denote 
manufacturing.^ He now uses as little human labour as possible 
in the process. The rest is done by machineries themselves. 

Each invention enormously increased the productivity of labour 
and acted as stimulant for many other products. This brought 
about revolutionary changes in the methods of production, the 
modes of transport and the prospects of long distance sale of 
goods. The modern factories employed thousands of workers whcse 
number was many times larger than those of the old workshops 
which are now being discarded. But the modern industries 
required huge amount of capital and raw materials, because the 
manufacturing is now done mostly by large scale and small scale 
industries which are capital intensive and which utilise large 
voluitjes of raw materials, A reference has been made as to what 
this industrial category stanbbfor and consists of. Appendix Al. 

The strength of the workers of this industrial category may be 
termed as a 'Berorast^er* to measure the strength of the economy 
of a region. 
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oT • Pj-strlbutlpn of workers engaged in Manufacturing , 

Processing, servicing and Repairing Works conducted on 
other than Household industry ; 

The workers engaged in the manuf act\irln'y, processing, 
servicing and repairing works carried on by other than household 
industries constitute a sub-functional group of workers of this 
industrial sector. They constitute a smaller functional group 
than that of the workers engaged in household industries in 
this region. This indicates that the manufacturing industries 
carried on the large scale and small scale basis are quite 
limited in number and they are nKsstly concentrated either in 
few urban centres or their adjacent areas except in case of 
industries like sugar manufacturing which have rural orientation. 
For the first tine these workers were treated independently and 
put under a separate occupational category in 1961 when they 
niimbered 157,241 and formed a low proportion of 17.5 percent 
of the industrial workers of this region. The strength of such 
workers rose to 20,6660 in 1971 which constituted as mich as 
32.5 percent of the total workers engaged in the activities of 
the secondary sector in this year. The increase in the number 
of workers in 1971 over that of 1961 accounted for the rise of 
their proportion to the total working population of the region 
from 1.4 percent in 1961 to 2.1 percent in 1971 as contpared to 
2.8 percent and 3,6 percent respectively for the State of Uttar 
Pradesh. These figures indicate that in respect of the 
manufacturing industries other than the household industries, 
this region lagged much behind the industrial development of 
this state as a whole. 



The industrial activities carried on by the large scale 
and small scale industries other than the household industries 
are more concentrated than the activities of the household 
enterprises. These industrial units are generally located either 
in the urban centres or in the adjoining surrounding ^here the 
advantages of power, the facilities of asserr^slage of raxv mate- 
rials, and linkage of transportation to markets etc, are mere 
easily and readily available, since the large scale industries 
are mostly located in cities, hence the small scale industries 
tend to be located in or near these centres, because the factors 
congenial to the growth and development of such industries are 
easily available there. But the household industries are not 
so much concentrated, rather they are comparatively scattered 
in this region. According to 1971 census the proportion of 
workers engaged in other than household industries ranged from 
the maxirmam of 6,2 percent in Varanasi District to the rflinimum 
of 0,5 percent in the District of sultanpur. Except the 
Districts of Gorakhpur, Mirzapur and Bahraich where the size 
of the workers of this functional group and the resultant 
proportions to their respective working populations were higher 
than the corresponding figures for the workers gainfully 
enployed in the activities of the household industries, all 
the Districts of the region followed the general pattern of a 
lower proportion of workers in the former case than in the 
latter case in this region as well as in this state. 

The workers of this functional group form a higher 
proportion in the xirban areas than in the rural areas if rural 
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and urban working populations are talcen into consideration 
separately. They constituted 1,3 percent in the rural areas 
and 13.7 percent in the urban areas as against 1.5 percent and 
18,5 percent respectively for the state of Uttar Pradesh, The 
proportion of such %\Jorkers varied significantly in the former 
case from the maxirraim of 3.4 percent in Varanasi District to 
the minimum of 0,4 percent in sultanpur District, while in the 
latter case the highest of 23.0 percent was recorded in the 
District of Mirzapur and the lowest of 7.2 percent in the 
District of Ballia. It shows that this function is primarily 
urban and the workers engaged in its occupy a unique position 
in the occupationa structuxre of the working population of the 
urban areas. 

As regards the female participation in the rural and 
urban areas separately in this industrial group to the respec- 
tive rural and urban world-ng populations# it is round more 
pronotmced in the lirban areas than in the rural areas as the 
proportion was 3.3 percent for the fornrer and 0.6 percent for 
the latter. 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh accounting for 20.9 percent of 
the total workers engaged in manufacturing industries other 
than the household industries of the state occupied a lower 
position as compared to other parts of this State. The District 
of Varanasi ranked at the first place in this region accounting 
for about one-fourth (Table VII-lO) of workers of this region 
in this respect. The District of Gorakhpur ranked at the 
second place accounting for w 12,70 percent of the total workers. 
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Among the other Districts fig-uring significantly were mrzapur 
with 10,16 percent, Azanigarh with 7,06 percent, Deoria with 
6,40 percent and Paizabad vjiith 6.00 percent. The varying 
proportions of such workers of this region in its different 
Districts has been shown in the table VIl-^o. 

The proportion of this sub-functional group to the 
total industrial sector varied from the maximum 52,7 percent 
in Gorakhpur District followed by that of Mirzapur with 48.8 
percent, that of Bahraich with 45.7 percent etc, to the minimum 
of 13,4 percent in the District of Sultanpior. Among the occu- 
pational groups of the secondary sector this functional group 
is more pronounced in the Districts of Gorakhpur, Mirzapur and 
Bahraich while in other Districts the occupational group 
consisting of workers engaged in the household industries 
predominates. Therefore, among the activities of the secondary 
sector, the manufacturing, processing, servicing and repairing 
works other than the household industries occupy an infxjrtant 
place in the urban functions performed the ixrban ctwtres, 
"Probably the most in^rtant premise relating to the urban 
economic base is that cities exist because within them are 
performed certain operations - Industrial and commercial - 
primarily which result in the production, transfer, and distri- 
bution of goods and services for the population of the areas 
outside the cities ".2 

Of the total workers engaged in this activitg^ in this 
region, tl,3 percent worked in urban centres as against 25,2% 
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of the household Indus trios. In this functional group there 
Xfjere 64.1 percent of the total urban workers of this state and 
hence their proportion in this region was nwch lower than that 
of the state. In the Districts of this region it varied consi- 
derably ranging from the maximum of 65.6 percent in Bahraich 
District followed by Mlrzapur with 64.7 percent, Paizabad with 
60,9 percent, Varanasi with 58,1 percent etc. to the minimim 
of 16.3 percent recorded by nasti District. 

Another significant aspect of the distribution of these 
workers is their analysis into male and female workers. On an 
average there v^ere 52 female workers per 1,000 workers in this 
region as against 29 female workers in the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
The rate of female participation in the labour force of this 
activity is iruch less than that of the household industries 
which had 163 female workers per thousand aed worlters in 1971, 

The ratio of female workers varied from the maxiimin of 183 per 
thousand workers recorded by the Ghazipur District to the minimum 
of 12 in Bahraich District. There exists a variation of still 
greater magnitude if the ratio of female xjorkers in this 
functional group is taken into consideration rural and urban 
areas of this region separately. It was 7l for the former and 
26 for the latter. Thus the female participation rate is more 
pronounced in the rural areas than in the urban areas. In the 
rural areas this ratio {female participation) varied signifi- 
cantly from the highest of 229 per thousand workers in the 
District of Ghazipur to the minimum of 19 in the District of 
Bahraich. in the urban areas there exists a lesser amount of 
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variation in this respect ranging from the maximum of 69 per 

?o JZ* tUalyctf 

thousand worlcers in Azamgarh District^ of 9 in Bahraich again. 
The loTsjer female participation rate in general in this region 
tut conparatively higher in its rural areas than in its urban 
areas is due to the vario^uin the socio-economic and demogra- 
phic factors in the different parts of this region and in its 
rural and iirban functions. The nature of industrial production 
is also important because in determines the places of locations 
of such \mits. 

The range of participation of different age groups 
depends much on the nature of the industry and on many other 
corapleoc factors. The contribution made by the persons from 
the age groups of other than effective population age group 
constituted 11,5 percent of the total 'workers of this ftmctional 
group as against 15.3 percent of the hauselK>ld Industries and 
8,5 percent of construction. These figures clearly Indicate 
that the workers from such age groups constituted a lower 
proportion in this function thaui that found in the household 
industries but these maintained a higher proportion than that 
of construction, children contributed 5,2 percent and old and 
retired persons 6,3 percent respectively in this activity. The 
conposition of workers by age groups varied still further if 
the mala and female workers were taken into consideration 
separately (Table VII-lo), 

The analysis of the distributional pattern of these 
workers at the tahsil level is essential in order to locate 
more precisely the places of concentration of functional 
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activity in this region. 

The nanufacturing# processing, servicing and repairing 
activities carried on the basis of other than household indus- 
tries occupied a unique place in the industrial econony of this 
region because of their wide inportance as naans of production. 
As regards the proportion of workers engaged in this activity 
to the total working population of the region it was 2,1 percent 
but for males and females s^arately it was 2,3 percent and 
0,7 percent respectively. In fifty two out of 61 Tahslls 
conprising this region the proportion of workers was less than 
that in the household Industries. Only nine Tahsils namely, 
Bahralch, TarabganJ, Paizabad, Basti, Gorakhpur, Pharenda, 
Maharajgan^, Robertsganj and ixidhi figure prominently in this 
region by occupying a higher proportion of workers in this 
function^^^^oup th^ in the household industries. The proportion 
of such workers varied more significantly from the maximum of 
8,30 percent in Varanasi followed by Dudhi with 6.90 percent, 
and Gyanpur with 5,80 percent etc, to the minimum of 0,4 percent 
in Kadipur and Bans! each. Among other tahsils, only four with 
more than 4,00 percent of their respective working population 
figure eminently for this activity in the region and they are 
Mirzapur# Gorakl^nur, Paizabad and Mohenmedabad, out of seven 
tahsils having more than 4 percent of proportion, two i.e, 

Dudhi and Mirzapur are located in the Southern Uplands and four 
in the Doab, while GorakJ«)ur is a singular exanple from the 
Trans*^haghra sul>^®giob* As regards theiJr prominence in this 
industry it may be said that out of those seven tahsils, four 



are District Headcpiarters wherein various types of facilities 
are easily available# while the other three are inportant for 
such activities due to other reasons. For exanple Ekidhi Tahsil 
accomraodates three iiiportant urban centres i.e, Pipri# Renukoot 
and Ikidhi itself which are known for their industrial activities 
not only in this state but also all over the coiintry, Gyanpur 
Tahsil has Bhadohi# Gopiganj and Gyanpur itself as urban centres. 
Out of which the former two are centres of carpet weaving 
activities which are known for their e3Q>ort and production. 
Mohemmedabad Tahsil has Maunath Bhanjan# Mubara]^>ur and ftohennte- 
dabad itself as urban centres. Out of these the fornsr two are 
renowned for their handlooro cotton and silk textile units# the 
products of which find favourable markets all over this country. 
So all the Tahsils of this region have widely varying propor- 
tions of such workers. The areas of the respective proportional 
groups show a wide variation in coverage as is evident from the 

'i-CU/c. 

table VII-11. Eighteen tahsils below 1.0 percent# 27 tahsils 
between 1,1 percent to 2.0 percent and 7 between 2.1 percent 
to 3.00 percent. Thus fifty two tahsils employed less than 
3.0 percent of their respective working populations in the 
activities of manufacturing other than the household industries 
and nine tahsils show over 3.0 percent proportion of workers 
engaged in this function. Female ratio also varied from the 
laaxiiiMm of 309 per looo workers in Saidpur Tahsil followed by 
Mohemmedabad Tahsil with 185, Ghosi Tahsil with 69 etc. to the 
mlfiimum of 9 females RobertsganJ tahsil* The female ratio is 
higher in this functicmal group in the Tahsils known for the 



workers of the region and it ranked first followed ty Gorakhpiir 
Tahsil with 8,8 percent and Mirzapur Tahsil with 4,9 percent of 
such workers. These three tahsils together accounted for more 
than 31,00 percent of such workers and the number of such 
workers was more than 10,000 in each case. 


Table Vll-ll 

Frequency distribution of workers engaged in manufactiuring 
other than Household Activities 


Category 

Range of proportion 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumulative 
frec[uency of 
tahsils 

Worters 




I 

Upto 1.00 percent 

18 

18 

II 

From 1.1 to 2,00 percent 

27 

45 

III 

Prom 2,1 to 3,00 percent 

7 

52 

IV 

From 3.1 to 4,00 percent 

3 

55 

V 

From 4,1 to 5.00 percent 

2 

57 

VI 

From 5,1 to 6,00 percent 

£ 

59 

VII 

From 6,1 to 7,00 percent 

1 

60 

VIII 

Prom 7,1 to 8,00 percent 

nil 

60 

IX 

Above 8,00 percent 

1 

61 

Female Workers per lOCXJworkers 



I 

Upto so 

26 

26 

11 

Prom 51 to lOO 

24 

50 

III 

From 101 to 150 

8 

58 

IV 

From 151 to 200 

2 

60 

V 

From 201 to 250 

nil 

60 

VI 

Prom 251 to 300 

nil 

60 

VII 

Above 300 

1 

61 


Fow Tahsils namely, Gyanpur, Moheiranedabad# Faizabad 
and chandauli had proportions ranging from 4,4 percent (in 
Gyanpur) to 2*7 percent (in chandauli) and with absolute numiber 
of wor3c»r» from 9,001 (in Gyanpur) to 5673 (in Chandauli), 
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textile and other indiistries carried on in them on small scale 
basis while the lower proportion is noticed in the Tahsils Joiown 
for their industrial activities on the large scale basis or they 
are i»re baclcward for female participation in the labour force 
due to social, religious or other causes. For exanple, 
Robertsganj and Dudhi are centres for large scale industrial 
establishments; while Bahraich and Nanpara are too backward 
for female participation in the labour force in general because 
of their social environments. 

It is seen from the Table VII-11 that the female 
participation below 50 per 1000 workers was noticed in twenty 
six Tahsils, from 51 to 100 in twenty four Tahsils, from lOl to 
150 in eight Tahsils and from 151 to 200 in two Tahsils. Only 
Saidpur Tahsll had above 300 workers. There was no tahsil 
having female workers from 201 to 300, Thus it can be said that 
the female participation ratio in this functional activity 
ranked much lower in almost all the Tahsils as was the trend 
in the region and the state. This comparison and contrast can 
be better explained and understood in the form of frequency 
distribution and cumulative frequency in case of the partici- 
pation of workers and female workers separately {Table VII— 11), 

h significant aspect of the distribution of workers 
«igaged in the manufacturing activities other than the household 
industries in the region is to show: the size of such workers 
by Tahsils and rank them in order to indicate their position 
in the region. Varanasi Tahsil with 35,947 workers employed 
gainfully in this activity accounted for 17,40 percent of such 



similarly five Tahsils fell in the range from 4000 to 5000 
•workers with proportions from 2.4 percent (in Dudhi) to 2.05 
percent (in Basti), Other tahsils in this range are Jatanpiir, 
Bahraich and Padrauna respectively in order of size of such 
■workers. The range from 3000 and 4000 workers was noted in 
seven tahsils with proportions from 1.9 percent (in Robertsganj) 
to 1.45 percent (in Bansgoan), other tahsils falling in this 
range are Ballia, Tanda# Deoria, Balrairptir and Khalilabad, Since 
this activity has urban orientation it would be in fitness of 
the things to analyse the distributional pattern of such 
workers engaged in the •urban centres of this region, 

7,8. Distribution of workers engaged in Manufacturing , 

Processing, servicing and Repairing works cQnducted_tgi 
other than Household industry in Urban centres ; 

As a city grows in size, its activities become diversi- 
fied* All large cities are more or less imltifiinctional in 
nature but the industrial sector constitutes a dominant portion 
of the econowlc base of many of these cities. The non— household 
indus-tries of the urban centres of this region enployed 13,7 
percent of the total working pojHilatlon of this region in the 
industrial sector. The proportions of the labour force or the 
working population of the cities engaged in performing a parti- 
cular activity are perhaps the best means of measuring the 
intensity of distribution of that activity. There are grada- 
tions in the proportion of the labour force engaged in perform- 
ing the activities of the non-household industrial group in 
the urban centres of this region. This proportion varied from 
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the maximum of 91*0 percent in Maruadih (Varanasi District) to 
the minimum of 0*2 percent in Reoti (Ballia District). Both 
the highest and lowest proportions are noted in the towns with 
more than 10,000 population. Among the iirban centres in addition 
to Maruadih which are noted for marJcedly higher proportion of 
workers in this sub-functional group are Renu3coot (69.5 percent) 
and Churk-Ghurma (68,8 percent). They originated with the 
establishment of large industrial ^mits during the post indepen- 
dence period and later they developed the small scale and 
ancillary industrial units also. Therefore, the urban centres 
showing higher proportion are smaller in size and are mainly 
mono-functional for which they exist. 

The proportion of workers of this region in this 
activity differs widely in the individual urban centres. However, 
it is better to rank them according to their size in respect 
of such workers, Varanasi ranks first in this respect followed 
by Gorakhpur, Mirzapur, Faizabad, Renukoot, Maruadih, Bahraich, 
Tanda, Maunath Bhanjan and Gonda. in order of the size of 
workers engaged in this activity Renukoot occupies fifth and 
Maruadih sixth rank whereas Churk-Ghurma has no rank within ten 
places. This is because the large \irban centres are multi- 
functional and hence the proportion of their workers in a 
particular activity becomes lower, although the size of their 
total workers is larger. But as the smaller urban centres are 
mono-functional in character, hence they maintain higher 
proportion in a particular activity. Maruadih, Renukoot and 
Churk-Ghuma show functional intensity of specialisation in 
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non-household industries. 


Table VII-12 

Frequency distribution of proportion of workers engaged in 

Non-household industries 


Category 

Proportion of workers 
in urban centres 

Frequency of 
xirban centres 

Cumulative 

frequency 

I 

lO percent and below 

32 

32 

II 

10,1 to 20 percent 

25 

57 

III 

20.1 to 30 percent 

6 

63 

IV 

30,1 to 40 percent 

nil 

63 

V 

40.1 to 50 percent 

nil 

63 

VI 

50.1 to 60 percent 

nil 

63 

VII 

60,1 to 70 percent 

2 

65 

VIII 

Above 90 percent 

1 

66 


The above frequency distrifcution and its graphical 
representation (Fig, 42) indicates that sixty three out of the 
total of sixty six urban centres recorded the lower proportion 
of workers than 30 percent in this activity, while the remaining 
three centres maintained more than 60 percent of their total 
labour force engaged in this functional activity. There was 
no urhm centre having its propcartion between 30 and 60 percent. 
This points out that these urban centres recorded either a 
lower or a higher proportion but they did not range in between. 
Nearly half of the urban centres had less than 10 percent of 
the proporti<xi of the labour force engaged in this activity. 

It is not only the number of wcarkers engaged in a 
particular activity which matters much tout the sex ccaiposition 
of these workers is also important. The numiber of female 
workers per 1000 worl^rs engaged in this function, show all 




shades ranging from the maximum of 235 in Wtohemmadabad 
(Azait^arh) to the mininiam of less than 1 in Reniikoot {Mirzapur), 
Besides there are \irban centres with no female worker partici- 
pating in this activity. This is because the iinits engaged in 
nanuf acturing on the non-household basis do not employ female 
workers except a few. Therefore# the \irban centres having such 
industrial units show almost nil or nil female participation, 

IndustrJally# Eastern Uttar Pradesh is a very less 
developed region of the country. Its industrial structure is 
largely dominated by the village and cottage industries carried 
on household basis. The most Inportant industry in the large 
organised sector in this region is the sugar industry. Others 
workh mentioning are the textiles# engineering and chemical 
industries which have led to the development of several other 
industries of minor importance. 

The Irousehold industries dominate over the non— household 
industries in this region. Efforts should be made to set a 
balance between these two to strengthen the Industrial structure 
auid set up. However# the development of industries carried on 
the non-household industries basis for large scale production 
should not be slackened because they also vitalise this region's 
econon?r to a great extent. Since the population is quite large 
in this region and so if the industries are not well developed 
here# it will depress the economy which will cause serious 
lirtsalanees in the social and material aspects. For a balanced 
development of economy# capital intensive large scale industries 
should also toe established at many places in this region. 



7,9, Construction : 


The functional category of construction is quite 
coinprehensive in nieaning and scope and it consists of numerous 
activities associated with the construction and maintenance 
works such as those of buildings, roads, railways, telegraph 
and telephone lines, water ways and water reservoirs, hydroelec- 
tric stations, allied aspects of industrial plants and other 
buildings (such as plumbing, heating, air conditioning and 
setting of tiles, marbles, bricks etc,) and electrical installa- 
tions etc. Among the occupational groups of secondary sector, 
this functional group of workers engaged in the economic 
activities of construction and maintenance constitutes the 
smallest confponent. For the first time the workers of this 
functional group were treated independently under a separate 
industrial category at 1961 census when they numbered 45,834 
persons and constituted only 0,4 percent of the labour force 
of this region. The size of such workers decreased to 29,696 
persons at 1971 census and it constituted a nominal proportion 
of 0,3 percent only as compared to 0,6 percent for this state. 

Out of this number 28,812 were males and 884 were 
females. Therefore, the females participation was at the rate 
of 30 females per 1000 workers in this functional group peroont 
as against 163 in the case of household industries and 52 in 
the case of non~lM>usehold industries. This functional group 
has its oMi Importance as the activities of this category are 
very useful to the society and the nation. It provides houses 
to the people ranging from the humblest straw huts of the 
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savage to the most elaborate modern buildings of the cities and 
from the sparsely located huts to the conpact dwellings in the 
biggest and densest aggregations of the hunan settlements. The 
means of transport and communications, the electrical and air 
conditioning installations, the sanitory fittings etc, always 
acconpany these settlements particularly in the urban areas, 

7,10. Distribution of Workers Engaged in Construction t 

The decrease in the numerical strength of the workers 
engaged in this function categories in 1971 below the figures 
of 1961 was mainly due to the stricter definition of ’worker' 
adcpted at 1971 census. Like the workers engaged in other 
functions, the distribution of such workers also showed an 
uneven distribution Districts, The variation of its propor- 
tion ranged from the maximum of 0,8 percent in Varanasi District 
to the minimum of 0.1 percent in Pratapgarh and Bastl Districts. 
But these proportions figures fail to provide a clear idea in 
respect of the absolute labour force engaged in this function 
in the Districts, Therefore, the proportion of labour force 
of the region engaged in construction by districts is perhaps 
the best means of measuring the distribution of that activity 
and based on such figures (Table VII-13). Hence we may rank 
the Districts in order of the size of workers in them which 
showed their inportance in respect of that function. The 
District of Varanasi with its maximum numerical strength ranked 
first and accounted for 22,6 percent of the labour force 
engaged in the activity of construction in this region. It is 



Distribution of workers engaged in construction in 
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followed in order of the size of workers in this function the 
Districts of Gorakhpur (10,0 percent), Deoria (9,2 percent), 
Mirzaptir (8,1 percent), Gonda (7.8 percent) and Faizabad (5,8 
percent). 

On the whole 4.7 percent of the labour force of the 
secondary sector was enployed in constructional work in this 
region taut this proportion varied widely ranging from the 
maxiimim of 12.1 percent in District to the raininwra of 1.4 percent 
in Pratapgarh District, These proportional figures indicate the 
comparative significance of this activity among the -functions 
of the secondary sector in this region. 

As compared to the state of Uttar Pradesh the proportion 
of workers working in this function in the urban areas is lower 
in this region and it varied considerably among the Districts 
of this region also. The maximum proportion of 59.2 percent 
was noticed in the District of Mirzapur while the lowest of 
21.2 percent was found in Deoria District. Figures for other 
Districts can be seen from the table VII-13. 

The distrilxition of workers ty age-groups is very 
significant. The children in the age-group of 0 to 14 years 
constituted 2.4 percent of males and 4.6 percent of females 
while the persons in the age-groups of 60 years and above 
formed 5.9 percent the former and 9,2 percent of the latter. 
The majority of workers in this case also came from the effec- 
tive population age-group. In some of the Districts such as 
Bahraich. Jaunpur and Mirzapur no female worker participated 




from the age-groups other than the effective population age- 
group (from 15 to 59 years), in case of male iworkers, children 
as well as old and retired persons also joined the labour force 
of this function in large numbers, although in varying propor- 
tion in the Districts of this region. Among the male workers 
the contribution of the persons belonging to the age-group of 
O to 14 years varied from the maximum of 4,1 percent in Basti 
District to the minimum of 0.4 percent in Faizabad District 
while in the age group of 60 years and above the highest of 
7,5 percent was found in the Districts of Ballia and Bahraich 
and the lowest of 3,5 percent in Deoria District, The partici- 
pation of old and retired persons was nrsre pronounced than the 
children. 

The ratio of female workers stood at 30 in total, 43 in 
rural and 7 in urban labour force of this function in this 
region as coni>ared to 16, 21 and 11 female workers per 1000 
workers respectively in this state. This shows that as centred 
to this s^ate, the female participation within this region was 
more pronounced and it was more pronounced in its rural areas 
also Ixit it was comparatively lower in urban areas. 

In case of nural areas of this region the maximum 
number of female workers i*e, 277 per 1000 workers was noted 
in Ohazipur District while the roiniimm^2 was fcaind in Gonda 
District and in the case of urban areas it ranged from 17 in 
Azamgarh District to 2 in Deoria District. This variation is 
seen because of the fact that the female participation in the 
labour force depends on many factcars of conplex nature e.g. 
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socio-economic, demographic, religious etc, which create 
fluctuations in the Districts of the region. 

Although the workers engaged in construction constitute 
a small proportion of the total vjorking population yet they are 
quite useful and play a significant role in the society because 
they are engaged in construction of Mildings and the maintenance 
of roads etc. in rural as well as xurban areas of this region. 
Their distribution varied quite significantly from the maxiinum 
of 1,16 percent in Varanasi Tahsil to the mlniimuti of 0,94 percent 
in KaisergantI and Anethi Tahsils. This proportion is in ratio 
to the total working |>opulation of the respective tahsils. To 
have a comprehensive idea about varying proportions of such 
workers in the tahsils it would be worthwhile to categorise 
them into groups based on their differentials at the interval 
of 0,2 percent. (Table VIl-14). 

As many as twenty nine tahsils fell under the propor- 
tion upto 0,2 percent and twenty four tahsils ranged their 
proportion from 0.21 to 0.40 percent while only six tahsils 
ranged their ratio from 0.41 and 0,60 percent, Jaunpur and 
Varanasi Tahsils stand as sole representative of their own group. 
The areas covered by each group of tahsils have been shown in 
Fig. 43. 

Varanasi Tahsil ef this reigns supreme in the region 
and ranks first, accounting for 16,9 percent of the labo\ir force 
of this region engaged in this activity followed by tahsils of 
<k>ra3«hpur with 6,1 percent, Mirzapur with 4.2 percent j 



Chandauli 3,6 percent and Bahraich with 3,2 percent etc. 

Thus it is quite evident that although this activity is wide 
spread in this region yet there are only few places of concen~ 
tration. 

The study of the distribution of workers would not be 
con^lete unless we analyse their sex conposition because it is 
also an inoportant aspect of their distribution. In some of 
the activities such as construction of buildings and the allied 
functions female workers actively participate but in those 
activities which require hard manual labour or skilled or semi- 
skilled labour they do not participate. Therefore in the 
tahsils where such activities as Sanitary fittings# electrical 
or air conditioning installations and the allied functions are 
performed, the female participation is almost nil or negligible. 
Hence the ratio of female participation is nuch dependent on 
the type of functions to be performed. Thus it is the nature 
of the activity also in addition to the socio-economic and 
demographic conditions which plays a significant role in respect 
of female participation. At the Tahsil level, the proportion 
of female workers per looo workers ranged from the maximum 
number of 594 in saidp\ir to the minimum number of 2 in Akbarpur 
and Balrampur. There were seven Tahsils nairely, Kaiserganj , 
TarabganJ, Amethi, Patti, Bansi, shahganj and Jaunpur where 
female’s participation in this labour force was nil. The number 
of female workers has been shown inflated because the proportion 
of participation has been calculated per lOOO workers, whereas 

only a very few female wrkers participate in the labour iojirce 
engaged in ccxistruction. 
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Table VII-14 

Frequency distribution of workers engaged in construction at 

Tahsil level 


Category 

Range of proportion 
of workers 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumulative 

frequency 

1 

0.20 percent & below 

29 

29 

II 

0,21 to 0,40 percent 

24 

53 

III 

0.41 to 0,60 percent 

6 

59 

IV 

0,61 to 0,80 percent 

1 

60 

V 

0,81 to 1,00 percent 

nil 

60 

VI 

1,01 to l,2o percent 

1 

61 


The above frequency distribution and its graphical 
representation (Fig. 45) is quite significant and meaningful in 

ikut t-a-me Hi. 

the sense that facts about the distribution of workers in 
proportion to the total working population at the tahsil level. 
The "Droportion of in this occupational group also varies signi- 
ficantly in iirban centres because the economic activity of this 
category shows a high degree of concentration, 

7,11, Distribution of workers engaged in the activity of 
construction in the urban centres i 

The urban centres of this region varying themselves in 
size engaged the varying proportions of workers in the activi- 
ties of construction. However, the size of the workers alone 
does not determine the proportion. The ratio of the size of 
workers to the total labour force of an urban centre determines 
its proportion of workers engaged in this function, A big city 
is multifunctional and hence despite the large size of its 
workers in a particular fxmction as coirpared to other urban 
centres, it may not maintain a higher proportion. For ®canple. 
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Varanasi is the largest city of this region, but despite its 
rank being first in this activity in this region as it accounted 
for 23*6 percent of the workers of this region engaged in this 
function, it recorded as low as 1,6 percent of its total working 
population in this function. The proportion of such workers 
varied widely ranging from the maxinum of 7,5 percent in Clara 
to the miniinum of 0.10 percent in Chakia. There were two urban 
centres namely, Chopan and Markundi which had no worker engaged 
in the activities of construction according to 1971 census. 


Table VII-15 

Frequency distribution of workers engaged in construction in 

urban centres 


Category 

Range of proportion 
of workers 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumulative 

frequency 

I 

1,0 percent & below 

21 

21 

II 

1*1 to 2.0 percent 

23 

44 

III 

2.1 to 3.0 percent 

11 

55 

IV 

3.1 to 4,0 percent 

6 

61 

V 

4.1 to 5,0 percent 

2 

63 

VI 

5.1 to 6.0 percent 

— 

63 

VII 

6,1 to 7.0 percent 

nil 

63 

VIII 

7,1 to 8,0 percent 

1 

64 


It is already said that the proportion of such workers 
is more in urban areas than in rural arees in this region. 
However, no urban centre of this resgion shows a large proportion. 
The urban centres, according to the size of workers performing 
this activity in them, may be ranked in order to show their 
regional iii®>ortance in this fxinction. The city of Varanasi 
(2622) again ranks first followed by Gorakhpiar (796) and 
Bahraich (754) which have second and third places, Miraapur(582) 




has fourth and Jatinpur (574) has fifth place. According to the 
size of such workers generally the District headquarters being 
also the urban centres rank high in the region, it is seen 
that larger the city or urban centre, more the activities of 
construction done there. It is quite surprising that Obra Town 
with maxiimm proportion of such workers of its working popula- 
tion stood very low among the towns of this region in regional 
importance on the basis of size of workers engaged in this 
fumction* Therefore, the size of a city or town matters itaich 
in this respect because the increase in its size usually intro- 
duces the diversification of economic activities requiring more 
enployment which in turn irnplies lesser degree of fiinctional 
Intensity of specialization. 

The smaller prqportion of workers engaged in the 
construction activities indicates the backward econony and the 
lower standard of living of the people of this region. A quite 
small proportion of labour force engaged in this region in 
constructional activities shows the poverty of the people of 
this region who have lower per capita income as conpared to 
this state. Absence of such activities in a particular region 
is also indicative of the poor resources and the poorer utili- 
sation of eocisting resources of constructional activities. The 
efforts made under the Five Year Plans have certainly brought 
some fruitful results in this respect but they have not developed 
much the activities of constaruction. But some increase in the 
size of man power engaged in performing the activities of 
construction in this region has helped the econoiny of the region 
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to mate a headway. The economic developn^nt of a region can be 
measured to a large extent by the proportion of its worMng 
force engaged in the activities of construction. 

The poor performance of the secondary sector on the whole 
has already depressed the econotty of the region affecting 
adversely the occupational structure of the people living in 
the region. The development of industries nattirally involves 
the development of the activities of construction. The economic 
development of this region depends nwch on the efforts to 
accelerate the growth of the household industries and those of 
the large scale and small scale industries along with the acti- 
vities of construction which may decrease the pressiire of man 
power on agricultural and other allied activities of the primary 
sector and may absorb many persons of unskilled# skilled and 
semi-skilled categories engaged in this region heitherto in the 
activities of primary sector. Without this shift neither the 
activities of primary sector nor the activities of industrial 
sector will in|>rove and this would mean a stagnant econonty 
which will drag down the economic development of this region 
and also this state. 

Therefore# to inprove the economic structure of the 
region, the activities of Primary sector and those of the 
Industrial or secondary sector should be so developed as to 
strike the reqtulred balance between these two sectors and also 
between the labour intensive household industries and the capital 
intensive non-household Industries. The progressive development 
of industrial sector accompanied with the improvements in 



agriculture should go together to irrprove the lot of the people 
living in this region where man-power is surplus in agriculture 
and the industrial sector is not well developed to absorb all 
that surplus manpower. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING POPUIATIOM GAINFULLY ENGAGED IN 
OCgjPATIONS OR ECONQI4IC ACTIVITIES OF THE TERTIARY SECTOR 

8,1. General i 

Tertiary sector# often called as service sector# plays 
a pivotal role and occupies a significant place in the occupa- 
tional structure of population in the rich and developed coun- 
tries in conparison to the backward and ^lnderdeveloped countries. 
In some of the developed countries of the wrld# more than 
40 percent of the labour force is engaged in the activities of 
this sector followed closely toy the industrial or secondary 
sector and then by primary or the agricultural and allied sector. 
Therefore# the rising size of workers engaged in this sector 
indicates that the development processes are taking place in 
the region or the country and it is in fact a barometer measuring 
the stage of economic development. Eastern Uttar Pradesh is a 
predominantly agricultural region wherein this sector ocj^pies 
the second place with 9.4 percent of its working population 
engaged in the activities of tertiary sector as per census of 
1971 as against 14.1 percent of U,P. and 16.7 percent of India. 
The smaller proportion of the labour force performing the 
functions of the Tertiary sector in this region shows the 
existing poor economic conditions as compared to this state 
and the country. However# even this smaller proportion has its 
om ii!i>ortance in the occupational structure of this region 
because of the nature of functions it consists of and the 
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gradually rising size and proportion of labour force engaged 
in this sector. The Tertiary sector consists of a nuirtaer of 
ftanctlons such as trade# corranerce# transport# conraunl cations# 
banicing and government and non-government sertices etc. Workers 
engaged in this sector have been enumerated differently at 
different censuses*. The scheme of their classification in 
the Tertiary Sector in 1971 census was almost the same as in 
1961 census# which was# however# a bit different in 1951 census. 
Here an attempt has been made to present a comparison and 
contrast of the number of such workers at these census# although 
the figxire for 1951 is not strictly comparable with those of 
1961 and 1971. Even the figures for 1961 and 1971 have no 
reasonable comparison because of the definitional change of 
word ‘worker*. At 1961 and followed in 1971 census the workers 
of this sector consistituted the following occupation groups; 

(a) Trade and Commerce (VII); (b) Transport# storage and 
communication (VIII); and (c) Other services (IX). 

8,2, Distribution of workers engaged in the occupations of 
Tertiary sector ; 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh recorded as many as 1# 108 #52 3 
persons performing the activities of the Tertiary sector which 

* At 1951 ceaasusj the Tertiary sector formed the part of 'Non- 
Agricultural classes* and was treated under three baroad 
occupational groups; (vi) eoOTnerce; (vii) Transport and 
(viii) other services and miscellaneous services. 

At 1961 and 1971 censuses: This sector was grouped into three 
functional groups: (a) Trade and commerce (VII); (b) Transport 
Storage and Communications (VIlI); and (c) other services (IX) 
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accounted for about lo percent of the total working population 
of this region in 1951 as conpared to 15.6 percent of U.P. and 
17,7 lucent of India, The strength declined to 980,137 person® 
in 1961 and to 917,465 persons in 1971 accounting for 8,7 percent 
and 9,4 percent respectively of the total labour force of this 
region as against 14,5 percent and 14,1 percent for tJ.P. and 
16 percent and 16,7 percent for the country. At all these 
censuses the proportion of labour force engaged in this sector 
in this region had been sitialler as conpared to the state and 
the country, 

When we conpare the proportions of labour force engaged 
in Tertiary sector of this region we find that it declined 
from 10,00 percent in 1951 to 8.7 percent in 1961 denoting a 
fall of 1*3 percent which is higher than that of 1,1 percent 
of U.P. but lower than that of 1,7 percent of India. The amount 
of variation in the proportion shows both positive and negative 
fluctuations. Following the general trend of the region, the 
State and the country, thirteen Districts of this region were 
noted for negative variation ranging from the maxinsim of 4.3 
percent in Allahabad District to the minimm of 0.5 percent in 
Sultanpur District, while the remaining two Districts of Bahraich 
and Deoria witnessed positive variations of 0.5 and 0.7 percent 
respectively. The Districts with positive variations are 
situated in the Trans-Ohaghra sub^region wliich have opposite 
trend than the general negative trend witnessed in this region, 
well as this country (Table VIII-1). 


this State as 





It is worth while to notice that the situation changed 
during the period 1961-71 because the proportion rose from 8,7 
percent in 1961 to 9,4 percent in 1971 for this region showing 
an increase of 0,7 percent in 1971 over that of 1961, But this 
was not the position in all the Districts of this region. The 
negative variations were noted in the Districts of Bahraich, 
Gonda^ Ballia, Ghazipur and Mirzapur, ranging from the maximum 
of 2,5 percent in Ballia District to the minimum of 0,5 percent 
in Ghazipur District. The other Districts of this region 
followed the general trend witnessed in the region and showed 
positive variations ranging from the maximum of 2.2 percent in 
Jaunpur District to the miniimim of 0,6 percent in Varanasi 
District. It may be seen that bot|i the maximum and mininum 
positive and negative variations were witnessed in the Doab 
sub-region and they were confined to the foxar Districts of the 
Varanasi Division only. 

The distribution of the labour force engaged in the 
Tertiary sector by the Districts of this region (Table Vlil-1) 
clearly points out that Varanasi Distict is very irrportant in 
the region as it recorded 23,00 percent of its total working 
populatJkm engaged in the functions of the Tertiary sector in 
1951 which^ however# dropped to 21.00 percent in 1961 but rose 
to 21,6 percent in 1971. The proportion in the District of 
Varanasi is higher because of a number of factors responsible 
for its industrialisation, increasing urbanisation# and deve- 
loping activities of transport and commerce. Among the other 
Districts of this region which figure eminently in respect of 



the proportion of labour force gainfully enployed in the 
functions of the Tertiary sector are those of Mirzapur, Ballia 
and Ghazipur because they always ranlced higher than the 
remaining Districts of the region# although not in the same 
order as it was interchanged among them. For example# in 1951 
and 1961 the District of Varanasi was followed by those of 
Ballia# Mirzapur and Ghaziptu: in that order but in 1971 Mirzapiir 
occupied the second place in order followed by Ballia and 
Ghazipur in the third and fourth places respectively. It is 
quite interesting to note that the variations of significance 
having high proportions in respect of the service sector were 
noted among the fo\ir Districts of the Varanasi Division only. 
Much of the variation in the proportions during the period 
1951-71 was due to the definitional changes of the term (worter* 
adc^ted at different censuses. It was not due to the fact that 
a large number of workers became out of enployment or shifted 
to some other occupation. According to 1971 census the maxinwm 
proportion of persons enployed in the service sector was 21,6 
percent in Varanasi District and the lowest was 5,3 percent in 
Basti District, A glance at the table VIll-1 will point out 
that in general the proportion of such wor leers was lower in 
the Trans— Ghaghra sub— region and in the western part of the 
Doab sub— region but it increased towards the south and the east 
where places of ccsicentration were found in the District of 
Varanasi followed by Mirzapur. It would be significant to 
analyse the distribution of labour force engaged in the Tertiary 
sector of this region by occupational groups because such an 
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analysis will clearly point out the conparative sizes of the 
functional groups constituting the laboiur force of this sector. 
The functional category noted as ‘other services’ had always 
been the largest functional group, followed 1:^ the category 
known as ‘Trade and conroerce’, while the occupational group 
engaged in 'Transport, storage and conminications * formed the 
smallest group. For example, in 1971 out of 9,4 percent of the 
total working population of this region engaged in Tertiary 
Sector, 'the other services* group accounted for 5,5 percent 
followed by 2,9 percent engaged in Trade and commerce and the 
rest 1,0 percent in Transport, storage and comiminications . As 
compared to these proportions, 8,3 percent, 4.1 percent and 1,7 
percent respectively were recorded by the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
These proportions prove that the region of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh lags far behind this state as a whole in respect of 
the labour force engaged in the functional categories of the 
Tertiajry sector. 

Another valid and significant aspect of the distribution 
of such labour force is its division into male and female 
workers classified by their age-groups, 

8, 3, Distribution of workers classified by sex and their 
Age-groups t 

In 1971, there were in all 91,7065 persons engaged in 
this sector and they accounted for 9.4 percent of the total 
marking population of this region. Out of this, the males 
numbered 859,342 and females 57,723 and thus their ratio was 
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93.7 percent for the fornier and 6.3 percent for the latter. As 
regards the proportions of male and female workers separately 
to their respective male and female working populations of the 
region, it was 10.25 percent in the case of former and 4,1 
percent in the case of the latter (Table VIII-2), At the 
District level variations of still greater significance are 
noted. In the case of male workers the proportion ranged from 
the maximum of 23,3 percent in the District of Varanasi followed 
by the District of Mirzapur with 12.7 percent to the minimum of 
4,1 percent in the District of Sultanptir, while it varied from 
the highest of 9,55 percent in Varanasi District followed by 
Ghazipur District with 6.5 percent to the lowest of 1,9 percent 
in Basti District in the case of female workers. 

The female participation in the labour force engaged 
in the Tertiary sector in 1971 ca'jie to about 63 female workers 
per 1000 workers for this region on an average as against 53 
for Uttar Pradesh, There was a marked variation as the number 
of female workers varied ranging from the maximum of 112 in the 
District of Ghazipur to the miniuum of 48 in Bahraich District, 
But the number of female workers varied much significantly by 
occupational groups. For exanple, the number of female workers 
per lOOO workers on the average worked out to oe the maxinum cf 
85 under the functional category 'other services' followed by 
39 in case of 'Trade and Commerce’ and lO in case of transport, 
storage and conraunicatlons* The ratio of the female workers by 
occupational groups is nuch dependent on the nature of economic 
activitl«« or functions to be performed as well as on socio- 
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economic and demographic conditions prevailing in the region. 
Most of the occupations iinder this sector perforin specialised 
functions and hence need persons of particular qualifications 
regarding education and training. In the absence of suitable 
facilities for education and training of females in particular 
trades^ ‘6ielr proportion was lower in this sector. The resis- 
tance of females to join the labour force has also contributed 
much towards the lower participation ratio of female workers 
in the region. 

A very low female participation rate in the labour 
force employed in this sector is a xinique feature of the 
distribution of workers in this region as well as in its 
Districts. The participation rate of 63 female workers on an 
average per lOOO workers in this sector is much below the figure 
143 which is the general participation rate of female workers 
in the total working population of this region and is also much 
less than 154 of the Primary sector and 121 of the secondary 
sector in this region. The low female participation rate in 
various sectors Indicates that usually the females do not prefer 
to join occupations, especially that of the Tertiary sector. 

The lowest participation rate is noticed in the functional 
category of 'Transport, storage and Communications' which 
requires persons capable of doing hard manual labour and the 
clerical and accounting work in the offices. Therefore, the 
persons of sound physique with proper education and training 
are preferred and in this respect the female candidates fail 
to compete with their male cotmter parts because of their 
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multifarious activities at the home frcmt in addition to so 
many other factors which are also responsible for their marginal 
contribution towards the activities of the tertiary sector. It 
is mainly because of the nature of occupation that the range 
of variations is more pronounced in certain functional groups. 
The females * participation is nuch dependent upon the nature of 
services to be performed and this is why they join more in case 
of ‘other services* and c^ite less in case of the occupation 
connected with 'Transport^ storage and Comrmmications * , 

An analysis of male and female workers under different 
age groups constituting the labour force enployed in the acti- 
vities of the Tertiary sector is more meaningful. The partici- 
pation of the persons from the non-effective population age 
groups depends much on the nature of the particular occupation 
and the socio-economic conditions of the people of the region. 
Since the nature of the occupations differs, so there are varia- 
tions in the proportion of the working population engaged in 
this sector under its different functional groups, of the 
total workers engaged in the various functions of the Tertiary 
Sector of this region, as many as 21,445 were below the age of 
14 years while 60,881 were 60 years and more in age, and the 
rest belonged to the effective population age group having the 
range from 15 to 59 years. Thus the children, and old and 
retired p€uc’sons accountesd for 2*3 percent and 6,6 percent 
respectively of the labour fcarce enployed in this sector# while 
the persons from the affective age— group (15—59) made the major 
c<»itribiitlon of 91*1 percent. As compared to other sectors. 



the contiritoutlon made by the persons from the age groups other 
than the effective population age-group towards the activities 
of this sector is the lowest as the workers of the age-groups 
upto 14 years, and at and above the age of 60 years constituted 
4,9 percent and 9,8 percent in the Primary sector, and 5,9 
percent and 7,8 percent in the Secondary sector in this region. 

The contributions made by persons of different age 
groups also show nuch variations at the District level (Table 
VIIl-3). The proportions of effective population age group 
(15 to 59 years) ranged from the maximum of 93,5 percent in 
Gorakhpur District to the minimum of 88,7 percent in Ghazipur 
District, The contribution made by the persons of the age 
group upto 14 years is although quite low, yet is of much 
iinportance In the region. It ranged from the maximum of 3.5 
percent in the District of Ghazipur to the minimum of 1.5 per- 
cent in sultanpur and Gorakhpur Districts, In the case of 
workers under the age group (60 and above) the proportion ranged 
from the maximum 7.8 percent in Ghazipur and Ballia Districts 
to “the minimum of 4.9 percent in the District of Deoria. 

There are variations of greater magnitude if we consider 
the proportions of the workers by their occupational groups 
separately as divided into their age groups. The contribution 
of the workers upto the age of 14 years constituted 2,8 percent 
in case of ’other services’ followed by 2.00 percent in 'trade 
and c<M»n®rce’ and 0,8 percent in 'transport, storeage and 
communication'. The proportion of the persons in the age group 
of 60 and above years was 10.1 percent in 'trade and commerce' 
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followed by 5,3 percent in 'other services' and 3,5 percent in 
'transport, storage and communications * . These figures clearly 
point out that the lowest participation of persons from both 
the age-groups other than the effective population age-group 
was recorded in the functional group of workers aigaged in the 
activities of transport, storage and coiraminications. The 
contribution of the persons from the effective age-group of 
15 to 59 years constituted the proportion of 95.7 percent in 
the VIII occupational category followed by 91.9 percent in the 
IX and by 87,9 percent in the VII functional categories of 
workers under this sector. The contributions of the workers 
from the age groups of children, and old and retired persons 
was found maximum in the case of 'trade and conmerce' followed 
by 'other scsrvices' and 'transport, storage and communications'. 

It is now worthwhile to consider the female participa- 
ticai under diff erent age groups of workers employed in this 
sector, in Eastern Uttar Pradesh out of a total of 21,445 
persons in the age group of O to 14 years, the female workers 
constituted 12.6 percent as against 9.5 percent in this state 
as a whole. The percentage in this region varied from the 
maximum of 29.8 in the District of Ghazipur to the minimum of 
6,0 in Bahralch District. In the case of workers in the age 
group of 60 years and above, the females constituted 7.7 percent 
as against 6.1 percent in this state and their proportion varied 
from the maxiiiium of 11.3 percent in sultanpur District to the 
minimum of 6.0 percent in Ballla District. The remaining 
workers belonged to the effective age group ranging from 15 to 
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59 years of age. Therefore^ the female participation is more 
pronoumced in the early age when the female workers are free 
to join the labour force. But it is less pronounced in the 
advanced age group when the females find little time for outside 
work as they are mostly engaged in domestic affairs and also 
develop more disabilities at the advanced age. Among the female 
•workers# the major contribution of 79,7 percent is recorded by 
the age group of 15 to 59 years which varied widely from the 
maximum of 86.9 percent in Bahraich District to the rriniimim of 
63.1 percent in Ghazipur District. As against 79.7 percent the 
average for the region# the average for this state was 84,4 
percent in this respect. 

8,4. Distribution of -workers by rxiral and urban areas ; 

The occupations of Tertiary sector are more concentrated 
in the urban area# than in the rural areas. The urban centres 
specialise in certain occupationals and so they rank high in 
those occupations showing their regional inportance. Table 
V‘HI^-4 provides the details of workers by rural and urban areas 
at the districts level in this region. 

AS conpared to the urban proportion of 30,9 percent of 
workers engaged in the functions of the Secondary sector# the 
functions of the Tertiary sector accounted for 38,7 percent of 
the labcsur force living in urban centres of this region. But 
this proportion is much less than 54,3 percent recorded by the 
state of Uttar Pradesh as a whole. Th® ■urban composition of 
labour focc® engaged in the functions of the Tertiary sector 
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varied significantly from the maximum of 62.4 percent in the 
District of Varanasi followed by that of Mirzapur with 53.0 
percent to the mininaim of 17.3 percent in Pratapgarh District, 
The lowest urban conposition of 6,4 percent was in fact noted 
in the case of Allahabad District, taut it represented only 
three contiguous Tahsils of this District lying in the Gangapar 
area which alone constituted the part of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
Hence it does not hold good for the whole of this District, The 
rural -urban conposition of the labour force constituting the 
functional groups of this sector was not the same in all cate- 
gories but it varied widely depending on the distribution of 
these activities in the niral and urban areas of this region. 

It is quite revealing to note that the urban composition of 
workers engaged in ‘trade and commerce’ was 46,6 percent in 
’transport, storage and communications’ was 58,1 percent and 
in 'other services’ was 31,0 percent in this region as compared 
to 62,1 percent, 75,6 percent and 46,1 percent respectively for 
this state. The lower urban coiposition of workers in the 
Tertiary sector is due to the fact that this region is quite 
less urbanised. This coiposition varied more in the occupational 
groups at the district level. 

Another significant aspect is to study and analyse the 
distribution of workers (males amd females) classified into 
those of rural and urban areas by occupational groups as 
proporticsns of the respective rural and urban working populations 
of this region, in the rural areas, ’trade and commerce* 
constituted 1,7 percent, ’transport, storage and conffnanicatlons * 




0.4 percent and 'other services' 4,0 percent of the total rural 
worJcing population of the region, ^jhile in the case of urban 
wrking population they constituted 21.3 percent, 8,8 percent 
and 26.7 percent respectively. The proportion of labour force 
engaged in the occupations of the Tertiary sector in the rural 
and urban areas of this region separately shows the concentra- 
tion of such workers in the \irban centres and this indicates the 
predominent urban character of the functions of this sector. 

As usual in the rural as well as in the urban areas of 
this region also itjale workers out numbered female workers in a 
big way in all the functional groups. In the rural working 
population, the male workers constituted 1.8 percent in 'trade 
and consnerce*, 0,5 percent in 'transport, storage and communi- 
cations* and 4.4 percent in 'other services* as compared to 
their 22.5 percent, 9.5 percent and 25.8 percent proportions 
respectively in the urban working population of the region. This 
shows that as conpared to the rural areas the proportion of 
male workers engaged in the occupations of the Tertiary sector 
in the urban areas formed much larger proportion. The female 
participation in the rural areas was 0,5 percent in 'trade and 
commerce', 0,03 percent in 'trani^ort, storage and coratminications ' 
and 2,1 percent in 'other services* as conpared to their propor- 
tions of 5.4 percent, 0.9 percent and 34.0 percent respectively 
in their urban working population of the region. The female 
participation in the functions of the Tertiary Sector is also 
more pronounced in the urban areas. So the proportions of both 
male anfi female workers under this sector are more pronounced 




in the turban areas of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Their proportions 
by occupational groups in the rural and urban working populations 
separately showed variations of still greater magnitude. As 
regards the female participation, the ’other services’ occupati- 
onal category shows the maxiimm concentration in urban areas 
followed by ’trade and commerce’ and then by ’transport, storage 
and consmmicatlons * . The minimum female participation was noted 
in the last occupational category ’transport, storage and 
coiwmnications ’ because of the nature of its activities which 
are usually not stiitable for the female workers. But the female 
participation is more pronounced in the rural as well as urban 
areas in case of the 'other services' wherein it constituted 
2,1 percent in the rural and 34,0 percent in the tar ban areas, 
than in 'trade and commerce’ in which the rate of female 
participation was 0,5 percent in the rural and 5.4 percent in 
the urban areas. This reveals the variations in the sex confjo- 
sitlon of workers. 

Now it is worthwhile to study and analyse the pattern 
of distribution of workers occupational groups at the District, 
Tahsll and individual iirban centre level, 

8.5. Trade and Conroarce t 

The trade and coimerce is a wide term and it consists 
of the inland as well as foreign trade and conroerce including 
whole sale and retail trade and the activities associated with 
restaurants and hotels. Further details of such activities have 
been provided in j^pendix Al, Thus the occupation of trade and 
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conferee is associated with all types of functions performed 
for wholesale and retail shopping and running of restaurants 
and hotels either inside this country or ateoad. Thus the 
distribution of workers in this category is quite beneficial 
in assessing the economic development of the region as a whole 
and also in its administrative divisions. 

8.6. Distribution of Workers Engaged in Trade and Commerce ; 

Since the economic activities of trade and commerce 
form an Important fijnction, hence the size of workers engaged 
in them, their distribution, s^ composition, age group analysis 
and division by rural and urban areas in the region and at its 
District and Tahsil levels are also very significant. The workers 
in this functional group numbered as 295,093 in 1951 but it fell 
to 293,049 in 1961, and further to 285,156 in 1971, Thus a 
continuous fall in the size of these workers was noted during 
the post independence period, although there has been a large 
increase in the size of trade and commerce in this period because 
of the manifold activities of development undertaken in the 
imblic as well as in the private sectors of economic in this 
region, the state and the coiintry. The fall in number of these 
workers does not indicate that many of them became out of 
employment. In fact this was due to a definitional change of 
the term ’worker* adopted at these censuses. Despite the conti- 
nuous fall in the size of these workers, their proportion to 
the total working population constituted 2,7 percent in 1951, 

2,6 percent in 1961 and 2,9 percent in 1971 as against 3.9 percent. 



3,7 percent and 4,1 percent respectively for this state (Table 
VIII-1). The last proportion of the region or the state showed 
a rise rather than a fall^ contrary to the trend showi by the 
absolute number of workers. 

The distribution of workers engaged in trade and conmerce 
and their proportion to the total labour force at the District 
level indicates that despite a general fall in the size of this 
occupational group in this region many of its Districts were 
noted for positive variation. These positive variations are 
attributed to the development of economic activities associated 
with trade and commerce in those Districts, while the negative 
variations are nainly attributed to the definitional change of 
the term ‘worker* due to which most of the part~tin© workers 
engaged in the activities of trade and commerce at the census 
of 1951 could not be included in this category of workers at 
censuses of 1961 and 1971. 

In 1961 the Districts of Bahraich, Gonda, Sultanpur, 
Pratapgarh, Gorakhpiir, Deorla, Azsamgarh, Varanasi and Allahabad 
recorded Increase in the size of workers of this occupational 
group over the figures of 1951, while all other Districts 
follo>^ the general trend of the region showing a fall during 
this period. Among the Districts having increase in the absolute 
number of workers engaged in this function, the Districts of 
Bahraich, sultanpur, Gorakhpur and Deoria alone could show alas 
increase in their sarcportion total. This means during the 
period between 1951 and 1961 the activities of trade and coiMierce 
momentum in some of the backward Districts of 


could get more 
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the region only, in this respect the period from 1961 to 1971 
Is c[ulte distinct because It although noted fall In the absolute 
number of -workers yet It recorded a rise In their proportion to 
the total labour force in the region. As regards the size of 
workers performing this function^ the Districts of Palzabad, 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria and Jaunpur noted an Increase in 1971 
over the figures of 1961, while all other Districts recorded a 
fall in the number of such wrkers. But on the other hand as 
many as fourteen Districts of this region showed an increase in 
their proportion. 

It is significant to note that the Districts taken 
separately recorded both positive as well as negative variations 
during the post-independence period. The maximum positive 
variation was witnessed in the District of Gorakhpur where the 
number of workers was 22,917 in this f\inctional group in 1951 
which rose to 24,550 in 1961 and then to 27,395 in 1971, It 
indicated a continuous increase in the proportion of workers 
from 2,1 percent in 1951 to 2*2 percent in 1961 and then to 2.8 
percent in 1971, As regards the increase in the size of this 
functional group, the District of Goraki-^pur was followed by 
those of Deoria, Sultanpur, Basti and Varanasi respectively. 
During the period, Varanasi District noted the minimum increase 
of 399 persons only in 1971 over the figure of 1951. Among the 
Districts showing a fall in proportion of workers Ballla figured 
eminently where the size of workers engaged in this function was 
20,327 in 1951 which fell to 18,105 in 1961 and further to 
14,918 in 1971, showing a regular fall in their proportion to 



the total labour force from 4,5 percent in 1951 to 3.7 percent 
in 1961 and then to 3.4 percent in 1971. However, at 1971 
census the proportion of such worters ranged from 6,6 percent 
in Varanasi District to 1.8 percent in Deoria District. This 
shows a greater magnitude of variation at the District level. 

It is now worthwhile to analyse the ratio of female 
participation in this occupational group. Out of the total 
workers accounted for this function in this region 274,121 were 
males and 11,035 were females which constituted 96.1 percent and 
3,9 percent of the proportion respectively as against 97.8 per- 
cent and 2,2 percent for the state of Uttar Pradesh, The ratio 
of female workers varied from the maximum of 77 per looo workers 
in the District of Ghazipur to the miniimun of 17 in Bahraich 
District, The female participation was less prono^lnced in the 
trans-Ghaghra tract and southern upland sub-region than in the 
Doab sub-region (Table VIII-2), 

The workers of the effective population age-group (15 to 
59 years) made up the major proportion of 87,9 percent of the 
total workers engaged in trade and commerce in this region, 
while 2,0 percent was recorded by those below 14 years of age 
and 10,1 percent those having 60 years and more age. The 
ratio of wor3<ers under different age groups varied widely from 
one district to another in the region. The contributions made 
by the persons of the effective population age group varied 
from the raaxiraum of 89.7 percent in the District of Gorakhpur 
to the minliauRi of 85,8 percent in the District of Azamgarh, 
while in case of children the highest contribution was 2,6 percent 
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in each of the Districts of Deoria, Azaingarh and Pallia and the 
lowest was 1,3 percent in the District of Gorakhpur, In the 
age group of 60 years and above, the ratio varied from the 
maximum of 12.4 percent in Ghazipur District followed closely 
by Ballia District with 11.9 percent to the irdnintura of 8,5 per- 
cent in Deoria District. 

The next important aspect relates to the distribution 
of Ishe such workers in rural and tirban areas of this region. Of 
the total workers engaged in the activities of trade and conroerce 
in this region, as many as 46,6 percent worked and lived in the 
urban centres as against 62.1 percent in case of the state of 
Dttar Pradesh. Even this low proportion was not uniformly 
distributed axmng the urban centres of the region, rather it 
varied significantly ranging from the maximum of 76.3 percent 
in Varanasi District followed closely by Mirzapur District with 
67.3 percent to the minimum of 24.8 percent in Basti District. 

The proportion of urban conpositlon of the labour force engaged 
in trade and commerce is to a large extent dependent upon the 
ratio of urban population because the activities of trade and 
commerce are very much concentrated in the urban areas. 

In the rural areas of this region 1.7 percent of the 
labour force was engaged in this function as against 21.3 percent 
in its urban areas. The proportion of workers engaged in trade 
and conroerce to the total labour force of the rural areas of 
this region varied from the maxinwm of 2.5 percent in Ballia 
District to the minimum of 1.0 percent in Bahraich District, 
while in the case of urban areas it ranged from the highest of 
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35,9 percent in sultanpur District followed closely ty Pratapgarh 
District with 35.7 percent to the lowest of 13,6 percent in 
Azamgarh District. 

The large urban proportion points out the tirban character 
of this occupation which occupies an eninent place in economic 
structure of the urban areas. The male workers out numbered 
female workers at all the levels. The proportion of the male 
workers in the urban areas varied from the maxiimim of 37,6 per- 
cent in Pratapgarh District to the raininium of 17.0 percent in 
Azamgarh District# while for females it ranged from the highest 
of 15,0 percent in sultanpur District to the lowest of 2,3 per- 
cent in Azamgarh District, Thus there existed a greater magnitude 
of variation in case of the female workers than in case of the 
male workers in the urban areas of this region at the District 
level. Usually the Districts with lower urban population main- 
tained higher percentage of male and female workers engaged in 
trade and commerce than those maintaining a higher proportion 
of urban population. 

A greater magnitude of variation exists at tahsil level 
than that already noticed at the District level, since this 
function is more urban oriented than its concentration in the 
Tahsils with more urban population is q^ite natxiral. There were 
eighteen Tahsils having no urban centre and hence with no urban 
popilaticm in this region and the proportion of such workers in 
these Tahsils never exceeded this region's average of 2.9 percent. 
Among these Tahsils also the proportion varied q^te widely 
ranging from the maximora of 2,8 percent in Zamania to the 
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miniimim of 0.6 percent in Kaiserganj, The Tahslls with urban 
population numbered forty three and among them the tahsil of 
Varanasi with 9,9 percent of its total labour force engaged in 
trade and coiwnerce lead the rest followed by Jaunpur with 6,4 
percent, paizabad with 6,0 percent, Ghazipur with 5,2 percent, 
r^irzapur with 4,9 percent and Gorakhpur with 4.6 percent etc. 
There exists a closer relationship between the proportion of 
workers engaged in trade and conanerce and those engaged in 
industrial activities on the one hand and the extent of urbani~ 
sation on the other hand. The details of such workers have been 
provided in Appendix B3, Based on the proportion of such workers 
all the Tahsils have been classified into different categories 
as shown in Fig, 46, 


Table VIII-5 

Frequency distribution of workers engaged in trade and comnerce 

at Tahsil level, 1971 


Category 

Range of proportions 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Ctnmilative 

frequency 

I 

1,00 percent and below 

1 

1 

II 

1,01 to 2,00 percent 

21 

22 

III 

2,01 to 3,00 percent 

23 

45 

IV 

3,01 to 4,00 percent 

9 

54 

V 

4,01 to 5,00 percent 

2 

56 

VI 

5.01 to 6,00 percent 

3 

59 

VII 

6,01 to 7,00 percent 

1 

60 

VIII 

9,01 to 10,00 percent 

1 

61 


A glance at Pig, 46 poiftts out that the Tahsil of 
Kaiserganj la the most backward only and forms a category in 
Itself, Out of sixty one Tahslls of the region, forty five 
had less than 3,00 percent of proportion* (Table VIII--5) and 
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amona them the majority came from the Trans-Chaghra 

and the western part of the Doab sub-region, although some of 

the Tahsils from the southern Upland sub-region were also 
included. The Tahsils with more than 3«00 percent of their 
working population engaged in trade and commerce are usually 
those having District headquarters located in them# with the 
exception of Mohemmedabad# shahganj# Gyanpur and Chandauli which 
are known in the region for their industrial and other economic 
activities associated with trade and commerce. The distrliwtion 
pattern of the workers of this functional group at the Tahsil 
level can be better tinderstood in the form of frequency analysis 
(Table VIII-5) and means of graphical presentation (Fig.48). 

The sex coniJositlon of the workers engaged in this 
functional group varied widely from one tahsil to another ranging 
from the maxinaim of 104 female workers per 1000 workers in 
Saidpur to the minimum of 14 in Nanpara, 

As regards the relative significance of Tahsils in 
respect of the size of labotir force (Appendix B3) engaged in 
trade and commerce# the Tahsil of Varanasi with four \irban 
centres nan»ly Varanasi (U.A. )# Maruadih# Ram Nagar and Ijohta 
located wlth^in Its limit ranked highest as it accounted for 
14,9 percent of the workers of this functional group in this 
region# followed by Gorakhpur with 5.8 percent# Mirzapur with 
3,4 percent and Faizabad with 3,2 percent, other Tahsils which 
folloi^d in order were Jaunpur with 2,8 percent# Bahraich with 
2.75 percent# Ballia with 2.65 percent# Basti with 2,2 percent, 
Sultanpur with 2,15 percent# Mohemmedabad (in Azamgarh) with 
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2,1 percent, Balrarrpur with 2,06 percent, Chandanli with 1,97 
percent, Pratapgarh with 1.85 percent, Ghazipxir with 1,8 percent, 
Gonda with 1.77 percent and Deoria with 1,75 percent. Twenty 
Tahsils recorded 5,000 or inore workers engaged in this occupa- 
tion of trade and conmerce. The Tahsils ranking higher are 
also noted for their proportion of tirban population and indus- 
trial activities. 

It is quite clear that the urbanisation and industrial 
functions are the inpartant determinants of the dimensions of 
the activities associated with trade and commerce. It would be 
now in the fitness of things to analyse the size of such workers 
and their sex con|x>sition at the individual urban centres 
(Appendix B4). Varanasi is the largest commercial centre of 
Eastern U*P, It is in fact the comnercial capital of the region. 

Of the total urban working population of Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, 21,3 percent was engaged in the occupation of trade 
and commerce and this accounted for 133,009 persons, out of 
which 3,642 were female workers. Thus the sex ratio was on the 
average 28 female workers per thousand workers as against 17 for 
the state of Uttar Pradesh, The greater participation of 
females in this function in the rural areas is due to the fact 
that the trade and commerce (particularly the retail trade) of 
the villages are carried on by a large number of female members 
of the families of such castes as Turhas, Koeris, Baniitas etc. 
The ratio of female workers varied widely from one urban centre 
to another depending on the size and situation of the urban 
centre and the items involved in the transactions of trade and 
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Gornmerce. It ranged from the maxinaim of 77 females in itopaganj 
CAzamgarh) and Lohta (Varanasi) to the minimum of 4 females in 
Siwarahi, Maruadih, a town of railway locomotive workshop near 
Varanasi j had no female workers engaged in this occupation and 
so it recorded the nil ratio of females. It is in fact a service 
centre and not a trade and commerce centre and hence may be 
treated as an exception. 

Urban centres are also not equally important in respect 
of the size of workers engaged in trade and commerce in them. A 
large share held by an individual town indicates the significance 
of that town in the region. In a way the inportance of a centre 
in trade and commerce in the region can be recognised by the 
size of its labour force engaged in this function and this ranks 
the urban centre according to its utility in the region. The 
size of workers in this fxinctional group varied from the maximum 
of 36,596 persons in |faranasi to the minimum of 41 persons in 
Maruadih. By far the largest centre of trade and commerce in 
this region is the xjrban agglomeration of Varanasi which accounts 
for 27,5 percent of the total workers engaged in trade and 
commerce in the region. Besides this, there were nine more 
urban centres in the region, each of which had more than 3,000 
persons performing this function. Next in order come these 
nine towns such as Gorakhpur {8,5 percent), Mirzapur (5.3 percent), 
Paizabad (4.3 percent), Jaunpiir (4,2 percent), Bahraich (3.8 
percent), Bastl (2.6 percent), Sultanpur (2,5 percent), Ballla 
(2,4 percent) and Oonda (2.3 percent). The four urban centres 
i.e, Varanasi, Gorakhpur# Mirzapur and P,aizabad together accounted 



for 45.6 percent of the labofti"rorce engaged in trade and 
coimierce of all the urban centres of this region. The next six 
in that order accounted for 17.8 percent more of the total 
TOrkers, All these ten turban centres which ranked upto tenth 
order according to the size of their workers engaged in this 
functional group accotinted for 63,4 percent of the total workers. 
Therefore, the concentration of the activities of trade and 
consnerce in the urban centres and their more pronounced concen- 
tration in large towns are the characteristic features of the 
distribution of such workers in the region (Fig, 47). 

It is also an iirportant aspect to analyse the speciali- 
sation of this function in certain urban centres. The proportion 
of the total labour force of the Individual urban centre in this 
function indicated its functional specialisation. Therefore 
the proportion of the labour performing this function in the 
individual urban centres is taJcen into account/consideration and 
this proportion varied widely ranging from the maximum of 43,2 
percent in shahganj followed closely by Gosaiganj with 42.29 
percent and Mogra Badshahpur with 41,05 percent to the minimum 
of 1,2 percent in Maruadih (Fig. 47). It may be seen that the 
functional speciilisation is noticed more in the smaller towns 
because the larger towns are the multifunctional in character 
and so most of them do not rank higher as regards the specia- 
lisation of this function. Even the city of Varanasi having 
27.5 percent of the total workers engaged in trade and coiwnerce 
in this region ranked quite low in this respect because of its 
imltifimctlonal character. On the other, hand the smaller towns 
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developed the activities of trade and conroerce of much local 
significance and so they specialised in the function, in order 
to understand the functional specialisation of the urban centres 
in this region, they have been grouped into the following cate- 
gories based on the proportion of their workers engaged in this 
function at the interval of 10 percent. 

Table VIII-6 

Frequency distritnition of urban centres based on the proportion 
of their workers engaged in trade & conunerce 


category 

Range of proportion 

Frequency of 
urban centres 

Cuimlative 

frequency 

I 

10,00 percent and below 

8 

8 

II 

10.01 to 20.00 percent 

19 

27 

III 

20.01 to 30.00 percent 

27 

54 

IV 

30,01 to 40,00 percent 

9 

63 

V 

40,01 to 50.00 percent 

3 

66 


A glance at the above frequency distribution and its 
graphical representation (Fig. 48) gives a con^arative idea of 
the urban centres falling under different proportions. The 
inajority of urban centres fall in the range between 20.01 percent 
and 30.00 percent* These urban centres with varying proportions 
of their labour force engaged in perfornsing the functions of 
trade and commerce indicate their relative significance in the 
region. 

The activities of trade and conroerce play a pivotal role 
in the economic life of a region. Such a functional group 
consists of varied types of workers, ranging from a hawker in 
the street to a big business man sitting in his palatial building 
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and transacting the business connected ’with trade and commerce. 
The retail trade and the wholesale trade are the two important 
modes of transaction. The female participation is comparatively 
more pronounced in the retail trade than in the wholesale trade. 
The retail trade is very much pronounced in the aniral areas 
where even a large number of women participate in this function. 
The trade and coirsnerce are mostly tun by the private sector, 
the public agencies have started their participating in a bigger 
way only recently but even today the private sector dominates. 

The government should come forward with larger capital invest- 
ment in this function in order to save the people from the 
difficulties and exploitation to which the common man is sub- 
jected by the vested interests to earn more the profit. The 
function of trade and coiiraerce is very much associated with the 
collection, production and distribution of commodities and so 
it reflects the economic life of the people living in a region. 
This function is associated as much with the agricultural 
products as with the manufactured goods of the factories and 
those of the cottage, village and handicraft industries. An 
effective control by the government on the function of trade 
and commerce might bring out revolutionary changes in the system 
of collection and distribution of commodities which may be much 
beneficial to the people living in this region. 

8,7, Transport, storage and Conromi cations* 

junong the occupations of the Tetrtiary sector, the 
function of transport, storage and communication also plays a 
very significant role in the development of the economic life 
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of the people living in the region. The details of such economic 
activities associated with this livelihood class have been 
provided in Appendix M. The activities connected with the 
occupation of transport, storage and coiraminication are of 
paramount significant to the people as they are pre-requisites 
for a successful inplementation of the developmental activities 
in a region. The extent of these facilities available in the 
region are indicative of its existing and potential capacity of 
economic reconstruction. Hence the distribution of workers 
engaged in them carries a valuable significance in the study of 
the occupational distribution of population of a region. 

8.8. Distribution of Workers Engaged in Transport, storage and 
Communication ; 

According to the size of workers constituting this 
functional group, it is the smallest group of the Tertiary 
sector, but its significance need not be over enphasised. The 
workers of this functional group numbered 79,535 persons in 
1951 and it Increased to 103,668 persons in 1961 but fell to 
95,234 persons in 1971. But as regards its proportion, it rose 
from 0.7 percent in 1951, to 0,9 percent in 1961 and then to 
1.0 percent in 1971 in this region as cospared to 1.1 percent, 
1.4 percent and 1.7 percent respectively for the state of Uttar 
Pradesh as a whole. The lower proportion of laboxir force 
engaged in transport, storage and comnunication in this region 
as coi!«»ar@d to this state indicates that the poorer facilities 
are available in this respect in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. However, 



the continuous Increase in the proportion of such workers to 
the total labour force at the successive censuses from 1951 to 
1971 indicates a period of growth and progress in the activities 
of this occupation. This further shows that the developmental 
activities under the Five Year Plans in the region have also 
brought a significant change in the spheres of transport# storage 
and comnunication. But a rising tendency of proportion is not 
seen in all the districts of the region# as some of them show 
negative variations also {Table VIII-1), 

The proportion of such workers to the total labour force 
of respective districts ranged from the maximum e£ 3.6 percent 
in Varanasi District followed by 2,3 percent in CSorakhpur 
District to the minimum of 0,3 percent in Bahraich and Basti 
Districts. It is also useful to study the actual size of workers 
of this functional group in the Districts of this region and to 
rank them in order to know their relative significance in the 
region. The District of Varanasi alone accounted for 31.4 per- 
cent of the labour force of the region engaged in transport, 
storage and coirenunication and it ranked first followed by 
Gorakhpiir with 24,2 percent# Oonda with 6,2 percent# Mirzapur 
with 6.1 percent and Faizabad with 5,7 percent. Among other 
districts with more than 3 #000 persons gainfully engaged in this 
function were Deoria (3.8 percent)# Azamgarh (3.5 percent) and 
Basti (3.45 percent). All other districts enployed less than 
3 #000 workers each in this function. 

Another Inportant aspect of the labour force performing 
this function in this region is its division into male and female 
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workers and their proportions to the respective mle and female 
working populations in each District of the region, since the 
activities associated with this ftinction are hard and they 
require much of manual labour, they are not suitable for female 
workers. This is why the female participation is lowest in 
this ftmction amongst the occupations of the Tertiary sector in 
this region, in case of males the proportion to the total male 
working population in the Districts ranged from the maximum of 
4,1 percent in Varanasi followed by Gorakhpur with 2.7 percent 
to the minimum of 0.3 percent in Bahraich. For female workers 
it varied from the maximum of 0.35 percent again in Varanasi 
District to the minimum of 0,04 percent in Mirzapur District, 

Now let us analyse the workers of this region performing 
this function, by age grouos, because such an analysis will 
indicate as how the workers from different age groups partici- 
pated and contributed towards this occupation. Of all the 
workers of this functional group in the region in 1971, 0,8 
percent came from the age group of children upto 14 years and 
3,5 percent from the age group of persons of 60 years and more 
as against 1,4 percent and 5,1 percent respectively tar the 
state of Uttar Pradesh as a whole. Therefore, the persons from 
the above age groups other than effective population group 
accounted for 4,3 percent in the region as against 6.5 percent 
in the State, Thus as conpared to the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
the workers of this furiction under the above age groups are less 
pronounced in this region. Further details of the variation of 
proportion of such workers under different age groups at the 
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district level have been provided in the table VIIl-3. However, 
nice all other occupations, in this occupation also the persons 
of the effective population age group constituted the najor 
proportion of worlcers of this functional group. It varied from 
the maximum of 96.9 percent in Gonda District to the miniimm of 

92.3 in Ghazipur District. The workers of effective populations 
age group were more pronounced in the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region 
and the western part of the southern Upland tract. In the 
eastern part of Doab sub-region, the workers in the age group 
of 60 years and more were quite substantial as compared to 
other parts of this region. 

The distribution of workers of this function is eminently 
urban oriented as 58,1 percent of these workers came from the 
urban areas. This proportion is, however, much less than 75.6 
percent accounted for U.P. as a whole. Their division into rural 
and urban areas by Districts showed variation of greater magni- 
tude as it ranged from the maximum of 72.8 percent in Varanasi 
District, followed by 71.0 percent in Bahraich District and 

70.4 percent in Gorakhpur District to the miniimim of 9,0 percent 
in Allahabad District*. In some of the Districts the urban 
conposition of such workers is very much pronounced while in 
others it is much less than the average for the region (Table 
VIII-4), Eastern Uttar Pradesh accounted for 9,5 percent and 
0,9 percent of male and female working populations separately 
engaged in the occupation of transport, stcarage and conwunication 


* Allahabad means only Tahsils of Phulpur, soroan and Handia. 
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in its turban areas as coirpared to their 0,5 percent and 0,03 
percent respectively in its rural areas. In rural areas the 
proportion varied from the maximum of 1.5 percent in the 
district of Varanasi, followed fcy 0,9 percent in Gorakhpur 
District to the minimum of 0.09 percent in Bahraich District, 
while in urban areas it ranged from the highest of 26*9 percent 
in the District of Gorakhpur to the lowest of 2,3 percont in the 
District of Azamgarh in case of males. In case of females it 
varied from the maximum of 0,1 percent in Ghazipur District to 
the minimum of 0,01 percent in each of Pratapgarh, Basti, Deoria, 
Ghazipxir and Varanasi Districts in the rural areas as conpared 
to the highest of 4.2 percent in Gorakhpur District, followed 
by 2.6 percent in Gonda District and 2,3 percent in Varanasi 
District to the minimum of 0,06 percent in sultanpur District 
in case of urban areas. In the District of Azangarh no female 
participated in the labour force of this function in urban areas 
while in many of the Districts their proportion was negligible 
both in rural as well as in urban areas. 

After the analysis of variations at the District level, 
let us study and analyse the distributional pattern of such 
workers at the Tahsils level. 

The proportion of labour force engaged in the activities 
of transport, storage and communication at the Tahsil level 
shows the variation of a wider range. It rises to the maximum 
of 5.6 percent in the Tahsil of Gorakhpiar, followed by those of 
idb Chandaull with 5,3 percent, Varanasi with 4,4 percent, 
Faisabad with 2,3 percent, Gonda with 1,? percent, Jaunpur ind 
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Mirzapur each with 1,5 percent and Ballia with 1.1 percent. 

Among other Tahsils, the proportion of such workers varied from 
the roaximum of 0,95 percent in Robertsganj to the minimum of 
0,05 percent in Kaiserganj. Although this discussion is useful, 
yet a more inportant aspect of the distribution of such workers 
is to locate the Tahsils with a high concentration of such 
workers so as to indicate their regional significance in order 
of the size of their workers under this functional group. The 
Tahsil of Gorakhpur well known for its railway and road transport 
in the region, maintained as much as 21.4 percent of such workars 
of the region and it ranked first in order, followed by those 
of Varanasi with 19,9 percent, Chandauli with 10,2 percent, Ck>nda 
and Faizabad each with 3.7 percent, Mirzapur with 2*1 percent, 
Jaunp\ir with 2,0 percent, Ballia with 1,96 percent and Roberts- 
ganj with 1,5 percent. Nineteen Tahsils had more than 1,000 
workers each in this function including the nine already mentioned. 
The remaining ten in order of the size of their workers engaged 
in this function were Basti, sultanpur, Bahraich, Deoria, 
Pratapgarh, Akbarpur etc. 

In order to have a comprehensive idea about the propor- 
tional distribution of workers at the tahsil level in the region 
all the tahsils have been grouped and their distribution has been 
shown in Fig, 5/. A glance at the frequency table VIII-7 and 
Pig. 49 enable us to locate the areas covered by different pro- 
portion categories. 

Another ingjortant aspect of the study of these workers 
is the rate of its female participation ±n the different Tahsils 
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of the region. Some Tahsils were noted for nil or negligible 
female participation in this function in the region. Mohammadabad 
Tahail of Ghazipur District stands first in the sex ratio accoun- 
ting for 122 female wor1<Brs per 1,000 workers. All other Tahsils 
had the ratio below 55. 


Table VIII-7 


Frequency Distritxition of Tahsils in respect of the workers 
engaged in transport, storage and conrmunications 


Categoiry 

Range of proportion 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cumulative 

frequency 

I 

0,5 percent and below 

37 

37 

II 

0,51 to 1.00 percent 

16 

53 

III 

1,01 to 1,50 percent 

3 

56 

IV 

1,51 to 2,00 percent 

1 

57 

V 

2,01 to 2.50 percent 

1 

58 

VI 

4,01 to 4,50 percent 

1 

59 

VII 

5.01 to 5,50 percent 

1 

60 

VIII 

5.51 to 6,00 percent 

1 

61 


The urban character of this occupation •las concentrated 
its activities nainly in the urban centres. The proportion of 
such workers varied significantly from one urban centre to 
another. The size of such workers in each urban centre plays 
its key role in the economic life of the people living there. 

The size of such workers in the urban centres o£ Eastern U.P. 
has been provided in Appendix B4. 

The size of workers engaged in this occupation formed 
varied dimensions in the \xrban centres of this regior.. It ranged 
from the maxiimra of 16,718 workers in Varanasi, followed closely 
by GorakJipur with 16,170 workers to the njinimum of ten person? 
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in Moheinmadafoad of Azarogarh District, Among the tirban centres 
of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Varanasi led the list as it accounted 
for 30,2 percent of such urban workers of the region, followed 
by Gorakhpur with 29.2 percent and Mughal Sarai with 7,8 percent 
others in order of size of such workers were Gonda with 4.25 
percent, Paizabad with 4.2 percent, Mlrzapur cum Vindhyachal 
with 4,01 percent, Jaunpur with 2,00 percent and Bahraich with 
1,9 per cent (P ig, 50 ) . Each of these eight towns maintained more 
than 1,000 workers in this function and they ranked higher in 
order than others. Although the size of such workers indicates 
the dimension of the activities associated with transport, 
storage and conaisanication in the urban centres yet it does not 
reveal the specialisation of this function in them. Higher this 
propertion, more is the specialisation and vice versa. 

Based on the functional specialisation, Chopan, a small 
urban centre in the Districts of Mirzapur, leads the list of 
urban centres with 80,2 percent of its laboxxr force engaged in 
the occupation of transport, storage and comirunication. It is 
followed by Mughal sarai with 53,4 percent, Gorakhpur with 25.5 
percent, Gonda with 16,1 percent, Varanasi with 10,0 percent, 
Markundi with 8.5 percent, Falzabad with 7.6 percent, sultanpur 
with 7.4 percent, Mirzapur cum vlndhayachal with 7,1 percent 
and Pratapgarh with 6,6 percent (Fig, 50). All other urban 
centres maintained less than 6,0 percent proportion of the 
workers engaged in this function, varying from the maximum of 
5,7 percent in lalrairpur to the minimum of 0,4 percent in 
Mohemmedabad of Azaragarh District, Based on the proportion of 
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such wrkers in the urban centtes of the region they have been 
grouped into different eateries of proportion and their repre- 
sentation has been made in Fig. 51. 

The distribution of such workers into males and female 
in the individual urban centres of this region presents a unique 
feature of the female participation. On the average there were 
11 females per 1000 workers in this function in this region. 
Thirty four urban centres had no female workers engaged in this 
function. Among the remaining 32 urban centres# the female 
participation varied from the maximum of 433 female workers per 

Ly> />7a.vu.ciot 

1000 workers^o the minimum of 1.5 female workers in Basti, 


8.9. Other Services I 

The last but important occupational category of 'other 
services' of Tertiary sector plays a vital role in the economic 
structure of a region. It is useful to mention the activities 
included in this functional group. The workers engaged in 
services are put under the following two functional groups t 
(i) The persons performing Financing, Insurance, Real Estate and 
Business Services? and (ii) The persons performing Community, 
Social and Personal services. These two functional groups have 
further sub-groups (Appendix Al). 

8.10. Distribution of Workers engaged in Other Services i 

The functional group of services engaged the largest 
category of workers of the Tertiary Sector as it constituted 
6,6 percent in 1951, 5.2 percent In 1961 and 5,5 percent in 1971 



of the total wrWLng population of Eastern Uttar Pradesh as 
against 10.6 percent^ 9,4 percent and 8,3 percent respectively 
for the State of Uttar Pradesh (Table There has been 

a continuous fall in the number of such workers from 2,854,891 
persons in 1951, to 2,710,081 persons in 1961 and to 2,260,812 
persons in 1971, This fall was mainly due to the definitional 
change of the term 'worlcer' adopted at successive censuses which 
later on excluded most of the part time workers performing these 
services in 1971 although it treated them as workers at the 
earlier censuses. 

A comparison between the proportions of 1951 and 1961 
at the District level in the region clearly points out the fact 
that all the Districts of the region except that of Deoria, 
where the proportion rose from 2,7 p€arcent in 1951 to 3,0 percent 
in 1961, noted a fall in the proportion of such workers varying 
from the maximum in the Varanasi District where it declined 
from 14.1 percent in 1951 to 11.3 percent in 1961 to the minimum 
in Mirsapur District where it fell from 8,3 percent in 1951 to 
7,7 percent in 1961. The District of Bahraich maintained its 
4,3 percent iwroportion at both the censuses, A comparison 
hetvem the proportions of 1961 and 1971 presents a different 
picture as this rose from 5.2 percent 1961 to 5,5 percent in 
1971. However, there existed a significant amount of variation, 
both positive and negative, at the District level. Following 
the general trend of the region, the Districts of Faizabad, 
Sultanpur, Pratapgarh, Basti, Deoria, Azarogarh, Jaunp\ir, 

Varanasi and Allahabad recorded an increase in the proportion 




of the workers engaged In this ftmctional group ranging from the 
maxirauim In the District of Deorla where it rose from 3.0 percent 
in 1961 to 4*5 percent in 1971 to the minimum in sultanpur and 
Pratapgarh Districts where the proportion rose by 0,2 percent 
over that of 1961. In all other Districts (’^ahraich, Gonda# 
Ballia, Ghazipur and Mirzapur) there was a fall in the propor- 
tions of such workers to their respective working populations, 
varying from the maximum of 2.0 percent in Ballia District to 
the minimum of 0,4 percent in r4lrzapur District, The District 
of Gorakhpur, however, maintained its proportion of 4,9 percent 
at both the censuses. 

In 1971, the proportion of such workers varied widely 
in the Districts of the region as it ranged from the maximum of 
11,4 percent in Varanasi District followed ty 7.3 percent in 
Mirzapur, 7,2 percent in Ghazipur and 6,7 percent in Ballia 
District to the minimum of 3,0 percent in Basti District, It is 
evident that the sub-region lying in the Trans-Ghaghra tract was 
noted for its low proportion followed iy the western part of 
the Doab sub-region, while the maximum proportion was noted in 
the Eastern part of the Doab sub— region followed by the southern 
Upland sub-region. 

As per 1971 census, there were 490,978 male workers and 
45,698 female workers engaged in this function in the region. 
Thus on the average there were 85 female workers per 1,000 
workers engaged in different services inthe region, such as 
banking. Insurance, community development, social and personal 
services. It shows that the female partifcipation is quite 
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substantial in this function as conf>ared to other occupational 
groups of the Tertiary sector. However, the nuinber of female 
worlcars per lOOO workers engaged in services varied widely from 
one District to another, ranging from the maxlniura of 134 in 
Ghazipur followed by sultanpur (94) and Azamgarh (93) to the 
minimum of 48 in Bahraich District, The proportion of male and 
female workers separately to their respective working population 
varied quite significantly from one district to another as shown 
in table VIll-2. 

Now let us come to study and analyse the pattern of 
distribution of these workers as classified fcy their age groups, 
because such an analysis would enable us to point out as how the 
workers from different age groups conposed the occupational 
group performing the function 'other services ' , The persons 
from the age groups other than the effective population age 
group do not join the labour force usually. However, they join 
it under some economic strain and due to poor social and demo- 
graphic conditions prevailing in the region. Their participation 
in the labour force Increases the imiltiplicity of the unenploy- 
ment problem faced acutely by this region as well as this state 
and the country. Undoubtedly the workers from the effective 
population age group constituted the major part i.e. 91,9 percent 
of the workers engaged in this function, while the children had 
2,8 percent and old and retired persons had 5,3 percent of its 
proportion as compared to 92.2 percent, 2,4 percent and 5*4 
percent respectively for the state of Uttar Pradesh as a whole. 
But this conposition of workers \inder different age groups 
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varied widely in the Districts of this region. It ranged from 
the maximum of 94,7 percent in Basti District to the minimum of 
89.7 percent in Ghazipur District for the workers of effective 
population age group, A perusal of the table VIII-3 points out 
that in the Division of Varanasi the workers from the age groups 
other than the effective population age group were more prepon- 
derant in this function as conpared to other parts of the region. 

This region is qvulte less urbanised. Even then 31.0 
percent of the workers performing various services were accounted 
for as -urban workers in Eastern Uttar Pradesh as compared to 
46,1 percent for the state , of Uttar Pradesh. The -urban coitposi- 
tion of such workers was lower in this function than in other 
industrial categories of the Tertiary sector. However, this 
virban ccaiposition varied sigsiificantly in the Districts of this 
region, ranging from the maximum of 51,1 percent in Varanasi 
District followed by 45,4 percent in Mirzapur and Faizabad 
Districts each, 39,8 percent in Gonda District and 34,9 percent 
in Bahraich District to the minimum of 11,7 percent in Pratapgarh 
District. In this region 4,0 percent of the rural working 
population and 26.7 percent of the tirban working population were 
engaged in ‘services* as compared to 5.1 percent and 30.4 percent 
respectively in the state of Uttar Pradesh. Therefore, the 
workers of this functional group constituted many more times of 
their propor-tion of the rural areas in the urban areas. The 
proportion of such workers varied significantly in the rural as 
well as the urban areas at the district level ana still greater 
variation was noted in the case of male agnd female workers. 
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The variations in the distribution of such workers 
noticed at t!^ District level are bound to be more at the Tahsil 
level and so a discussion in this respect would certainly lead 
us to locate more precisely the areas having more concentration 
In respect of the workers performing services (from the domestic 
to the highest executive services) either in the private or 
under the public sector in the region » Appendix B3 provides 
the details of the distribution of persons# male and female 
worlters in this function according to 1971 census* 

The proportion of all workers to the total working 
population at the Tehsil level in this region varied from the 
maxiimim of 16.1 percent in Varanasi followed by 12,3 percent in 
Paizabad# 10.5 percent in Ghazipur and 9.1 percent in Ballia 
to the miniraxm of 2.1 percent in Maharajganj. Based on the 
proportion of such workers# all the Tahsils of the region may 
be grouped into the following categories at the interval 3,0 
percent of proportion. These categories have also been shown 
in the Pig. 52 for a better understanding. 

Table VIII-8 


Frequency distribution of workers engaged in other services at 

Tahsil level 


Category 

Range of proportion 

Frequency 
of tahsils 

Cuimilative 

frequency 

I 

3,00 percent and below 

10 

10 

II 

3,0 to 6,0 percent 

33 

43 

III 

6.0 to 9,0 percent 

14 

57 

rv 

9,0 to 12,0 percent 

2 

59 

V 

12,0 to 15,0 percent 

1 

60 

VI 

15,0 percent and above 

1 

61 
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Ten Tahsils of this region had less than 3*00 percent 
of their wrking population engaged in 'services*. All of them 
Xi^lth exception of Bikapur are located in the Trans—Ghagfhra sub- 
region. The rest of the Tahsils of the Trans-Ghaginra sub-region 
maintained more than 3,00 percent but less than 6,00 percent of 
their proportion, except Gorakhptir in services. The Tahsils 
lying in the Doab sub-region had better position In this respect. 
Their better position was much dependent upon the largeur cornpo- 
sition of turban population in these Tahsils, Fourteen Tahsils 
had their proportions between 6,00 percent and 9,00 percent. All 
such Tahsils exceot Gorakhpur were located either in the Doab 
or in the southern Upland sub-regions. The Tahsils showing 
more than 9 percent of their working population in senrices were 
four only namely Ballla, Ghazlour, Faizabad and Varanasi, All 
of them were located in the Doab sub-region. The distributional 
pattern of workers of this functional group can also be under- 
stood in the form of frequency analysis and represented by means 
of graphical devices (Fig. 54). 

The Tahsils with large urban populations hold better 
position in respect of the workers engaged in 'services * . Hence 
urban population plays an iixportant role in determininc,; the size 
of workers enployed in this functional group. The study of sex 
composition at the Tahsil level is also importance as it indi- 
cates the extent of cooperation received from the feiiale workers 
in respect of 'services', since this region is economically and 
industrially backward, the female participation is not much 
encouraging here, although in a very smalJL mannesr they participate 
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and contril3Ute to the labour force engaged In •services' and 
their conposition also varied widely at the Tahsil level. It 
ranged from the maximam of 198 female worlMrs per looo workers 
in Zamanla Tahsil followed by 136 in MohamrrBdabad, 128 in Ghosi, 
127 in Musafirkhana, 122 in saidpur to the minimum of 43 in 
Nanpara. It is quite evident from the number of female workers 
at Tahsil level that there seems to be no set pattern of 
distribution of the female workers in this functional group. 
However, it was lower in the Trans-Ghaghra sub-region and in the 
western part of the Doab sub-region. The nexlimm was found in 
the central part of this region. All other parts maintained 
more than the average for the region. The distribution of such 
workers individual urban centres is also of much significance 
and it needs an analysis here. The workers of this function 
constitute a substantial proportion of the workers of certain 
centres and this proportion varies widely from one centre to 
another, 

8.11. Distribution of workers engaged in other services in urban 
centres : 

Of the total workers engaged in 'services* in this region, 
31,0 percent worked and lived in urban centres and 69 percent in 
rural areas, Appeiidix B4 provides the actual number of total, 
male and female workers of individual urban centres of this 
region, it also shows the sex composition in respect of such 
workers. 

liike other functions, 'services* also do not provide 
equal opportxmities to the people in all the urban centres. The 



first and foremost analysis of the workers engaged in 'services’ 
is their size which varies widely depending mostly on the dimen- 
sion of the urban centres. But in some cases even a smaller 
size of urban centre constitutes a larger proportion of the 
laboiar force engaged in 'services'. To indicate the regional 
position of a town in this function, the proportion of workers 
of the town to the total workers of the region in the function 
should be taken into account. ’3igger the town, larger its 
proportion and hence it has higher rank in the region. Thus the 
urban Agglomeration of Varanasi with 42,376 wor3:ers in this 
function, accounting for 25.5 percent of the total workers 
engaged in 'services' in the region, ranl:ed at first place, 
folloxijed by Gorakhpur with 18,880 workers and 11.4 percent pro- 
portion at the second place, Paizabad with 12,584 workers and 
7.5 percent ratio had the third place, Mirzapur-cum-Vindhyachal 
with 3,693 workers and 5.2 percent proportion occupied the fourth 
place and sahraich with 6,287 workers and 3.8 percent ratio had 
the fifth place. Among other towns in the sanw order were 
Jatuipur with 5,291 workers having 3,2 percent, Basti with 5,211 
workers having 3,1 percent, Gonda with 4,915 xijorkers having 
3.0 percent, Pallia with 4,817 workers having 2.9 percent and 
Azamgarh with 4,495 worlcers having 2,7 percent of proportion. 
These figures clearly point out that all the ten urban centres 
ranked above according to the size of their v?orkers in services 
are the District Headquarters and hence they have sufficient 
opportunities for various types of services such as those conn- 
ected with Finance, insurance# Business, comroonity development. 
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social upliftment and personal welfare, because they are more 
readily available in such towns than in others. 

But such a ranking of to\ms does not Indicate the 
intensity or specialisation of services in a function in that 
town. For this the proportion of workers of this functional 
group to the total labour force of a town is more meaningful 
and valid. The most specialised town in this function is 
Faizabad Cantt, where 88.2 percent of its labotur force was 
engaged in services. But this statement may not be valid because 
this urban centre is only a part of Faisabad tovn. Therefore, 
an urban centres as whole should to taken into account. The 
workers engag-''d in ‘services' in the urban centres of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh constitute varying proportions of their total 
workers separately, ranging from the marcirnmn of 71.8 percent in 
Obra, followed by 56,9 percent in Pipri, 48.5 percent in Gyanpur 
to the minimum of 4,3 percent in^Chunar and Markundi. The 
smaller towns have more specialised functions and are monofiinc- 
tional or toif unctional , while the larger towns being multi- 
functional, fail to specialise in one function, although they 
may rank higher in the regional order (rig. 53). 

Usually the large and medium size urban centres have 
ntjre importance, nonetheless few smaller tovms excel them in 
respect of the proportion of female workers into their total 
labour force engaged in 'services*. For example, the urban 
jugglomeration of Varanasi, the laorgest urban centre of the 
region, with 5,196 female workers engaged in services, accounting 
for 29.8 percent of the total female wor>iers of this urban centre 
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ranked first in Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Among the other urban 
centres in order of their numerical strength of female workers 
in 'services' are Gorakhpiir having 2/003 workers with 11,5 per~ 
cent and ranked at the second place, Palzabad having 1,120 
workers with 6,4 percent and ranking in the third place, Mirzapur- 
cum-Vindhyachal with 1,067 workers and 6.1 percent and holding 
the fourth place, and Bahraich and Gonda with 3,6 percent and 
3,3 percent each and ranking at the fifth and the sixth places 
in the region. An even more significant aspect of the pattern 
of distribution of the female workers engaged in 'services' in 
the urban centres of this region is their proportion to the 
strength of the workers in this functional group, which also 
varies widely depending on the socio-economic and demographic 
factors prevailing in them. The number of female workers also 
varied, ranging from the maximum of 29o female workers per 1000 
workers in Maruadih followed by Mubarakpur with 190 to the 
minimum of 14 in Robertsganj. The urban centres noted for 
extreme proportions on the highest and lowest sides are small 
towns of the region. Based on the proportion of such workers 
the urban centres of the region have been categoriesed and 
their representation has been made in Pig, 54. 

The distribution of the working population according to 
the main activity so far discussed in detail in respect of 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh clearly points out the fact that this 
region is a predominantly agricultixcal one. Even after 25 years 
of planning, the economic structure of this region as well as 
the level of living of its people have nqt been much improved. 
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So this densely populated part of Uttar Pradesh has remained 
one of the backward regions of this country. Agriculture is 
the most inportant sector of this region's econony tait it has 
not been fully developed so far and hence the level of land 
productivity is less in this region than in the western part c£ 
this state. The cropping pattern is heavily set in favour of 
the food grains and low value crops. Barring sugarcane, this 
region has practically no corranercial crop of significance which 
could form the base of a large scale manufacturing industry. The 
process of industrialisation has not gained much ncaentum in 
this region. Thus its economic structure is mainly based on 
agriculture and hence the occupational distribution of popula- 
tion of the Primary sector is largely set by agriculture and 
Its allied activities. The Secondary and Tertiary sectors 
engaging 6.5 percent and 9.4 percent respectively of the total 
working population of the region are not so developed as to 
strengthen its economic structure mainly based on the economic 

ru 

activities of Primary sector. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PROBLEMS, PLANNING AND PROSPECTS 


9,1, General ; 

Eastern Uttar Pradesh like rest of the country conpleted 
its twenty four years of planned econonvlc development in March 
1978 since April 1951 when the first Five Year Plan was started. 
This period includes fifteen years of the first three Five Year 
Plans, three years of pause in planning from April 1966 to 
March 1969 and also five years of the Fourth Five Year Plan and 
foxir years of the current rtanning Fifth Five Year Plan for 
economic development. These plans were formulated and executed 
on the basis of the broadbased objectives laid down by the 
Planning Commission of India with a view to Increasing the 
national and per capita income of the cxjuntry and also for pro- 
viding more and more enployment opportunities to the people. 

The First Five Year Plan aimed at the rehabilitation of 
the econoiry of the country from the damages of the Second World 
War# famine after effects and the partition dislocations and 
also for building up new institutions which would help our 
econosy to grow in desired directions. The second Five Year 
Plan sought to carry out these aims by furthering the rate of 
economic growth and initiating the new strategy through which 
the Plan could assist the country in bringing out such structural 
changes in its econony as seemed necessary for fulfilling the 
long-term objectives of the country. The First Five Year Plan 
aimed at agricultural development but the Second Five Year Plan 
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was oriented towards industrial development of the country. The 
Third Five Year Plan aimed at the intensive development of our 
economy for malcing it a self reliant and self generating economy. 
It also sought to enstire social justice hy affording a minimum 

•*T 

level of living to every citizen of the country and by narrowing 
economic and social disparities within the country. Thereafter 
three annual Plans intervened between the Third Five Year Plan 
and the Fourth Five Year rian^ and they were in fact a little 
pause in planning. The "Fourth Five Year Plan aimed at maximising 
ertployment opportxinities compatible with the proposed growth 
rate and as far as practicable to hold the baclclog of uneirploy- 
mant at its present level, if it be not possible, to reduce it".^ 
The Fifth Five Year Plan coninenced in April, 1974 and will be 
conpleted by March, 1979. It aims at consolidating our gains 
of the previous plans and widening our sphere of activities. 

Thus the esqpansion of region's econorry through various 
development schemes la\inched during the different Five Year 
Plan# has always resulted in the Increase as well as diversifi- 
cation of the eirployment opportunities in the region. An attenpt 
has already been made in the previous chapters to analyse the 
progress of enployment in different sectors of our economy in 
this region by conparlng the statistical details in respect of 
the occupational distribution of population for the year 1971 
with those of 19S1 and 1961. This pattern of occupational 
distribution -of population when analysed properly, brings 
forth to light some salient features our economy and certain 
characteristic# of population of the region which are in fact 
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products of the socio-economic and politico-demographic condi- 
tions prevailing in the region. 

9,2, Salient featiires of occupational structure of Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh ; 

The first aim of this chapter is to sum up the salient 
features of the occupational distritution of population of the 
region which is mainly set by the agro-based econoiry. A rapidily 
growing population, and the mass illiteracy have caused a high 
rate of unenployment in the region. The second aim of this 
chapter is to suggest and formulate the ways and means to be 
undertalcen as positive measures to solve the problems of the 
existing distribution of worMng population in the region which 
is mainly biased in favotir of agriculttire and its allied acti- 
vities and also to suggest steps to tacWLe the problems of 
underenployment , disguised unemployment and unemployment so as 
to accelerate this region’s econony in such a way where men and 
women willing to join the labour force may be gainfully enployed 
in accordance with his-her physical and mental efficiency, 
education and training and capabilities. For the sake of 
clarity of discussion and understanding the salient features 
associated with the occupational structure and distribution of 
population of the region showing the caste structure society 
of the rural economy of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, as analysed in 
earlier chapters, would be suirewarised under the following heads i 
Ci) Low percentage of wracking population; Cii) Mai distribution 

of working population by occupations; Clli) Underemployment in 

*■ 

agriculture and alUed sector; (iv) Participation of non-effective 
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population age-groups in the labour force; (v) Low rate of 
feniale participation in the labour force; (vi) Rtiral-\irban 
coimposition of working population, and (vli) The fast growing 
population of the region and vast \inenployment. 

(i) Low percentage of working population ; 

According to 1971 census, only 31.30 percent of the 
total population of this region could be accounted for as the 
working population. This low proportion of the working popu- 
lation is nwch below the average for India and the advanced 
countries of the world. The proportion of working population 
in the same year was 52,09 percent in Nagaland, 41,68 percent 
in Andhra Pradesh, 37,30 percent in Madhya Pradesh and in 
Maharashtra, 36.82 percent in Himanchal Pradesh, 36.67 percent 
in Tamil Nadu and 35.17 percent in Karnatak.* All these percen- 
tages were much ahead of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 

Even this low proportion of the working population of 
this region varied widely at the District level, ranging from 
the maximum of 35.2 percent in Basti District to the miniimim of 
26,8 percent in Jaunpur District. This working population has 
also to support the non-working population whose proportion in 
the region is quite high varying widely from one District to 
another. Therefore, the ‘Dependency Ratio* in this region is 
proportionately much higher than this state and many other parts 
of India. This clearly indicates the poor economic conditions 

* census of India, 1971- Series-It INDIA-Paper I of 1971, 
Supplemant Provisional Population Totals, pp. 60-61, 
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of the people living within the limits of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, 
The particdpation rate of 31,30 percent of the region conpares 
mich unfavourably with the advanced countries of the world, such 
as Japan (49,00 percent). West Germany (47,00 percent), united 
Kingdom (46.00 percent), Yugoslavia (45.00 percent), prance 
(41.00 percent), U.S.A, (40,00 percent) and Canada (35,00 per- 
cent)*. Higher the Dependency Ratio, lower is the efficiency 
of the economy of a region or country and even lower is the per 
capita income of that region or the country. 

The labour force of this region is much oriented in 
favour of agriculture and its allied activities and hence the 
participation rate in other sectors was very nwch lower, "Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh comes under the Eastern economic zone (A) with 
its per capita Income of is 206/- annually consisting of all the 
Districts of the region except those of Varanasi, Mirzapur and 
Allahabad which together formed the Eastern Economic Zone (B) 
with Rs 319/- as its per capita income yearly" . 

(ii) Mai distribution of WorldLng Population by occupations ; 

Along with a low participation rate and lower per capita 
income, the worldLng population of the region is not well 
distributed among the different sectors i.e. the Primary, 
Secondary and Tertiary Sectors. It is rather very tmieh ill- 
distribution in the region. The agriculture and its allied 

* The participation figures for the inportant countries of the 
world are for the year 1965. 

** Techno^Bconomic Survey of Uttar Pradesh, Bd, 1965, p,13. Per 
capita incomes relate to 1955-56 at 1960-61 prices. 
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activities forming the Primary sector alone accounted for 84,1 
percent of the working population of the region, the secondary 
and Tertiary sectors being credited with 6.5 percent and 9,4 
percent respectively. Such an ill distribution of working 
poisulation clearly points out the poor economic growth under 
the Secondary and Tertiary sectors, It^ however, shows a broad 
base agriculture. The whole econoiry is less or underdeveloped 
in the region, Simon Kuznets has estimated the proportion of 
working population under different sectors of econon^ in an 
undeveloped region: 56.4 percent in agriculture and allied 
activities, 26.00 percent in services and 17.6 percent in indus- 
try, The existing division of the working population in this 
region does not compare with the above estimates. However, the 
pattern of the distrilaation of working population, in this 
region shows that the Prlmairy sector is the most predominant 
followed by Tertiary (services) and secondary (industrial) 

Sectors respectively. 

There is a close relationship between the division of 
the working population into different sectors on the one hand 
and the per capita income on the other, as Colin Clark argues 
"a high average level of real income per head is always asso- 
ciated with a high proportion of the working population engaged 

in Tertiary, industries low real income per head is always 

associated with a low proporticm of the working population 
engaged in tertiary lo-oduction and high percentage in primary 
production".^ Some empirical evidence in this regard is given 


in Table IX— 1 
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Table IX~1 

Per capita Income and proportion of active population engaQed 
in agriculture in selected countries of world, 1965 


Country 

Per capita income 
(in U.S.A, Dollars) 

$ 

Proportion of active 
population engaged 
in agriculture 
% 

U.S.A. 

2,893 

06,00 

U.K. 

1,451 

04.00 

Australia 

1,611 

10.00 

Canada 

1,831 

11,00 

West Germany 

1,510 

11,00 

France 

1,438 

18,00 

Japan 

696 

24,00 

India 

89 

70.00 

Pakistan 

87 

68,00 


An examination of the above table reveals that a higher 
per capita income is inversely correlated with the proportion 
of active poinilation engaged in agriculture. The advanced 
countries lilce the U.S.A., the U.K., Australia, Canada, West 
Germany and France with a low proportion of active population 
dependent on agriculture reveal a higher per capita income. As 
against this, the developing countries like India and Pakistan 
with a higher proportion of active population engaged in agri- 
culture have very low per capita income. These figures pertain- 
ing to the year 1965 corroborate the findings of Colin Clark. 

The above discussion explains the reasons for a lower per capita 
income in Eastern Uttar Pradesh where 84,1 percent of the active 
population is engaged in agriculture and its allied activities. 
The hard pressed agricultural sector coupled with its low 
productivity per acre has retarded the economic growth of the 
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and (2) the chronic imderenployraent peculiar to agricultxural 
production, since agriculture itself is a seasonal work. It may 
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to the rapid growth of population when the cultivable land 
cannot be esjpanded and there are lesser opportunities of gainful 
engagement of persons outside the agriculttxral sector. The 
magnitude of this chronic problem is quite vast in this region 
which is noted for a fast growing population, particularly 
during the recent decades. 

Apart from these two main forms of seasonal and chronic 
underenployment, which surely exist in our agriculture, there 
are other forms also like frictional and technological unenploy- 
ment which figure insignificantly in traditional agriculture 
but are quite visible with its modernisation. Frictional 
xinemployment is caused by mal-distribution of skill and its 
requirement and it is almost absent from our agriculture which 
is being conducted even now largely on traditional pattern in 
this region. It may create serious problems in future with the 
advancement and modernisation of agriculture in the region. 

Various surveys and estimates have becsn made regarding 
the extent of unemployment and underenployment of agricultural 
labour. The number of days required to cultivate a xinit of 
land depends on the crqps grown, irrigational facilities aval - 
lable, double cropping practised, the methods of cultivation 
and many other factors, on the whole, the agriculture provides 
a gainful employment only for a limited period in a year and 
so it is a part-time activity. According to the Farm Management 
studies conducted b7 the state of Uttar Pradesh, the productive 
wigageraent of the farmers showed a variation from 265 days to 
280 days in a year in this state. Howev^, a prop^ and 
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reliable estimate of the incidence of tinderemployment is not 
possible for various obvious reasons* According to a rough 
estimate of economists of repute as much as 25 percent of the 
workers engaged in agriculture are not gainfully eirployed and 
are really superfluous in this region. Their contribution to 
the agricultural productivity is almost nil. The problem of 
unemployment is further coitpllcated because of {i) the partici- 
pation of the persons of the non-effective population age group, 
and (ii) as a consequence the non-participation of many persons 
of the effective population age group due to the drift by the 
former, 

(iv) Participation of non-effective population age-groups in 
the labour force ; 

The analysis of the working population by age-groups 
points out the extent and magnitude of participation of the non- 
effective population i.e. children upto 14 years of age and old 
and retired persons of 60 years of age and above in the labour 
force of the region of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, According to 
1971 census, of the total working population of the region, 

16,1 percent belonged to the age groups of non-effective popu- 
lation, out of which the children upto 14 years of age consti- 
tuted 5.5 percent and the persons above 60 years of age made up 
10,6 percent, such figures clearly point out that on an average 
out of every seven workers, one belonged to the non-effectlvd 
population age groups in this region. Their participation in 
the labour force may not be desirable in a welfare state because 
for children this span of age is needed for schooling and 
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training and for the old and retired persons, the advanced age 
requires them to have rest and take care of their health. 
However, it is under a great economic strain that such a high 
proportion of the working population hailed from the non~ 
effective population age groups in order to earn a livelihood 
or to supplement the family Income. A part of workers {mainly 
females) of the effective population does not participate in 
the labour force and thus the utilisation of the human resource 
is retarded. This leads to a low productivity of the region 
and a lower per capita income. The low participation rate of 
females is a characteristic feature of the occupational distri- 
bution of population of this region and therefore, it needs 
further elaboration. 

(v) Low rate of female participation in the labour force : 

The low female participation in the labour force of 
this region is due to the adverse social, culturo— economic and 
demographic conditions prevailing there. As low as 9.1 percent 
of the total female working population of the region joined the 
labotLT force and contributed to its productivity as compared to 
52.00 percent in the case of the male workers. The factors 
responsible for such a low participation rate of females are 
many social restrictions which limit their choice in Joining 
the labo\ir force. Females are mostly required to live within 
the premises of their houses, to cook food and to take care of 
the children and other maisibers of the family. The structure of 
our society is such that it does not permit them to join the 
labour force freely. 
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However# under the modern social transformations# the 
society is undergoing a change and so the social restrictions 
are fast vanishing. But it ■will certainly take some decades 
for females to come up at par with their male counterparts in 
the society# particularly in this region# where the social 
restrictions are very rigid. 

The rural-urban cortposition of working poinxlation ; 

The rural-urban corrpositlon of the working population 
reflects the economic structure and also the occupational 
structure of population of a region. "It is a truism that 
economic development is associated with the growth of urbanisa- 
tion, Some writers go so far as to assert that the acid test 

of development lies in the shift of population from rural to 
4 

urban areas". Lesser the urban population# lower is the 
diversification of economic activities. This region is less 
urbanised as compared to other States of the country and many 
countries of the world. The urban population which accounted 
for 7,06 percent of the total population of the region in 1971# 
ranks low among the states of India as shown in Table IX-2, 

Reasonably a direct positive correlation seems to exist 
between the degree of urbanisation and the per capita income, 

A higher per capita income tends to be correlated with a higher 
percentage of urban population, similarly a higher proportion 
or urban population is found in advanced countries of the world 
noted for higher per capita income. The table lX-3 provides 
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the details of the degree of urbanisation in some selected 
countries of the world. 


Table IX-2 

Percentage distribution of urban population and per capita 
income in some of the states of India/ 1971 


Name of the State 
or Country 

Percentage of 
urban population 

Per capita Income 
in 

Maharashtra 

31.16 

739 

Tamil Nadu 

30.25 

593 

Gujrat 

28.07 

746 

West Bengal 

24.74 

705 

Piinjab 

23.73 

1002 

Bihar 

10.00 

405 

Assam 

8.87 

588 

Orissa 

8,41 

546 

H,P. 

6.99 

725 

U,P. 

14.02 

495 

India 

19.87 

589 


Notes The per capita income figures relate to the year 1969-70 
at 1960-61 prices and the percentages of urban population 
to the total population are for the year 1971. 

Sources census of India 1971 and FCCl planning for Results/ 1972, 
p, 4^ , 


Table IX-3 

Degree of urbanisation in some selected countries of the world 


Coiintry 

Year 

Proportion of 
xirbanisation (%) 

U.K, 

1968 

78.9 

Canada 

1966 

73.6 

France 

1968 

70,0 

0.S.A. 

1960 

69,9 

Japan 

1965 

63,1 

J . A. R ft 

1969 

41,6 

PaMstan 

1961 

13.6 

India 

1971 

19.8 



An examination of the figures regarding the details of 
the degree of urbanisation and per capita income reveals the 
fact that next to Pakistan the minimum wbanisation is noted 
in India. This means lesser diversification of economic 
activities of urban areas and the predominance of non~urban 
functions in India, Urbanisation and industrialisation usually 
go together and the gro-wing urban population means a changing 
econony, 'oihich in turn brings a change in the occupational 
structure. The growth of urbanisation necessarily inplles the 
shift of persons from villages to the urban areas in search of 
tirban joiw, which are more gainful as compared to the rural 
functions. Thus the urban functions are quite different from 
the rural functions because an rurban centre is a contradiction 
to a rural settlement, because it has a large number of its 
inhabitants engaged in Industrial and non-agricultural activities. 
In addition to the jobs, such facilities as transportation, 
banking, comnercial, technical, community and civil services 
are easily available in urban centres. The degree of urbanisa- 
tion, however, varied widely from one District to another in 
the region. 

Thus the proportion of urban population to the total 
population of a region determines to a great extent the level 
of econony of that region and hence also the occupational 
structure of population of the region. Besides the undtererrploy- 
ment, the participation of persons from the non-effective 
population age-groups in the labour force and the less urbani- 
sation of this region. The problem of unenployment is also due 



to the fast growing population© of the region 


Cvii) Fast growing populati on and vast u nenploym ent t 

Itorlng the post Independence period# the population of 
this region has been fast grovjing as it witnessed 13,85 percent 
and 17.31 percent growth during the periods 1951-61 and 1961-71 
respectively. Thus it is adding rapidly to the existing problem 
of uneinployment# underemployment# and frictional and technolo- 
gical employment# making the problem more acute every year. 
Therefore, the problem of providing gainful engagement to all 
the males and females of effective population age-group (15 to 
BO years) willing to Join the labour force in the region in its 
rural as well as urban areas has been a cause of serious concern 
to the Government and the people in recent years. The emergence 
of considerable unemployment even among the educated and skilled 
persons such as engineers and technicians has added a new 
dimension to the problem. 

The fast growing population works as a retarding factor 
to the economic development of a region# because it affects 
adversely the per capita income and the food supf^ly# and 
increases the burden of unproductive consumers. It enhances 
the magnitude of uneiifployment and reduces the budget provisions 
for educational and medical care and retards the process of 
capital formation. 

9.3. The nature and dimension of the problem s 

However# the dimension# size or magnitude of the problem 
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is based upon surveys and estimates only and so the proper and 
reliable depth or trend of the problem is not correctly assessed 
in absence of more reliable data. In advanced regions having 
nearly full employment, there may be cyclical uneiqployment on 
account of trade depressions and the frictional unemployment 
caused by changes in technology and consumer preferences. There 
may be seasonal uneirployment due to the seasonal nature of some 
industries. But in India in general and in this region in 
particular, the problems of ^lne^ployment and underenployraent 
are indeed very chronic because of the low level of development 
due to the low productivity, low saving and low investment. 

In the prevailing situation, the worst sufferers from 
the unenployment are the landless agricultxiral and non~agricul- 
tural moral labourers because more than 80 percent of the 
population is directly or indirectly dependent on agriculture. 

In lorban areas the casual workers, the skilled or semi-skilled 
technicians, the engineers, the educated middle class persons 
etc, are seelcing white collar Jobs in large numbers. Many of 
them remain unenployed and hence they add to the job-less 
working force of the region. In all these categories persons 
in the lowest social and economic strata suffer the most. Now 
one has to face the two fold problem* (1) the problem of 
unenployment? and (ii) the problem of changes and adjustments 
in the occupational structiire. Both the problems are so much 
interlinked that one cannot be isolated from the other for a 
balanced development of this region’s econony. 



The basic nature of the unetTployn^nt has taken different 
forms at different times# for exanple undererrployment# disguised 
uneit5>loyment, open unenployroent etc. Besides, there are special 
problems of unemployment e.g, seasonal uneirployment, educated 
unerrployment, frictional unenployment, technological unenploy- 
ment etc, as elaborated below; 

(a) underemployment ; In this situation the employed persons 
although contribute to the production but in a lesser degree 
than they are capable of. For example, a degree holder in 
engineering if for want of job starts a low paid work, he may 
be said to be underemployed although undoubtedly he is engaged 
in a production activity and in this sense he is contributing 
something to the field of production. But in reality he is 
not gainfully and fully engaged according to his capabilities 
or full capacity. He is, therefore, underemployed, 

(b) Disguised unemployment I This refers to the unenployment 
which is not visible or on the surface but is concealed. For 
example, in our villages where most of the unemployment exists 

in this form, people are found apparently engaged in agricultural 
activities in one way or the other. Mt iwch employment is 
mostly a work-sharing device in or outside the family because 
the existing load of work is shared only howeoever large may be 
the number of workers, in fact the same work can be performed 
by fewer people and many of the wortaors can be withdrawn from 
it. It follows that all the m>rkers are not required to maintain 
the existing level of production. Therefore, the contribution 



of such workers to the total production is negligible. The 
contribution made by such superfluous workers to the field of 
production may be even negative. The disguised unerrployment 
prevailing particularly in agriculture and Its allied activities 
in this region is increasing in its dimension year after year 
with the fast growing pressure of population. 

(c) Open unenployment : This refers to those unemployed persons 
who are willing to join the labour force and are able to work 
twt have no jobs to perform. They are to be found partly in 
rural areas but largely in urban centres. Such unenployment 
can be counted in terras of the number of such persons. Most of 
them come from the villages to the urban areas in search of 
jobs and some of them originate in the cities themselves. 
Therefore# the open unemployment is different from the under- 
employment and the disguised unemployment in the sense that in 
case of the former# the workers are totally idle# whereas in 
the latter two cases# they appear to be engaged# although not 
gainfully, 

(d) Seasonal unemployn»it : Such unemployment is associated with 
the seasonal work of the year. It is a widespread phenomenon 

in rural areas# mainly associated with agricultxire and its 
allied activities which are largely dependent on nature. In 
certain seasons of the year# there is a heavy load of work# 
while in the rest# the work is lean. Most of the workers are 
«mgaged in sowing end harvesting of crops and they are to a 
large extent idle during the post or pre-sowing and harvesting 



periods. So many of them remain ■without -work during these 
periods. 

Educated unenployment ; This form of \xnemployment is linked 
with the educated persons who are without Jobs in rural as well 
as urban areas, some of them may be undereirployed or suffering 
from disguised unenployment. In the latter form of unenployed# 
the persons nay not be getting work according to their effici- 
encies, capabilities and qualifications so as to enable •them 
to make full use of their abilities. Educated unemployment has 
taken alarming proportions during recent years, particularly in 
the urban areas of this region. 

(e> Frictional unemployment t such form of linemployment is a 
characteristic feattire of the developed economies, because they 
push towards further development. In this situation, it is 
desirable that such workers should move from one industry to 
another, leaving those functions which are decaying and Joining 
those which are leading and rising. This is the way to further 
growth which promises higher wages and rewards. In between the 
time of leaving a Job and joining a new function, if a worker 
gets no engagement and he reimins without a job, then such 
unenployment is called the • Frictional Unenployment*. In fact 
such an unenplcryment is a necessary price for the growth and 
progress, in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, it does not exist to the 
extent that might cause some concern to the Government or the 
people of the region. 



9,4, Planning and unenployment ; 

Since the last census (1971), three years of the fourth 

Five Year Plan and a few years of the fifth Five Year Plan of 

development have made some significant impacts on the economic 

structure of the country but no meaningful change in the occai- 

pation structure of population of this region has been noticed, 

•The Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) has unfortunately evaded 

the vital and es^losive issue of eirployment tinder the pretext 

of unreliability of available statistics'®, except that it has 

stated in general terms that *a major objective of the plan is 

to create more employment opportunities in the rural and urban 

7 

sectors on an increasing scale' . 

The draft of the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) stated 
at the very outset that the "Rentoval of poverty and attainment 
of the self reliance are the two major objectives so that the 
country has set out to accomplish in the Fifth Plan. As necessary 
corollaries, they require higher growth, better distribution of 
income and a very significant set up in the domestic rate of 
saving”®. 

An approach document of this plan mentions that the 
"country has entered a period of labour force exploision, . , , 
even if family planning begins to show spectacular results which 
it has not done so far, its impact on additions to the labour 
force will be felt caily after 15 to 20 years. Consequently 
e 3 q>ansioii of productive enployment opportunities is crucial to 
accelerated growth and reduced inequality . idle manpower , the 
uneaployed, the underemployed and the very, thinly enployed is a 



vast potential resource for development. If utilised it could 
give a powerful stimulus to growth" , Even after realizing the 
need for creating more jobs< the planners have not prepared an 
estimate of the additional enployn^nt to be generated or a 
number of man days of enployment to be created in the rural or 
urban sector but they have used phrases like the following: "The 
fifth plan envisages substantial additional opportunities for 

%ijage enployment in the non-agricultural sector- . Expanded/ 

fuller and more productive self enployment is anticipated in 
agriculture/ cottage industry, road transport, trade and service 
sector" 

The new Janta Party Government took over in March 1977 
the administration of the country with the promise to the people 
to provide opportunities for gainful engagement to all the 
eligible male and female workers of the country willing to join 
the labotir force and to contribute towards the national produc- 
tion and as they are not convinced of alms, objectives and 
priorities of the Fifth Five Year Plan as planned and being exce- 
cuted by the previous Government, therefore there was a move to 
terminate the Fifth Five Year Plan by a year in advance. "Both 
the Government and the Planning Commission are now considering 
whether the current Fifth Plan could be terminated in March 1978, 
one year in advance" This move according to the informed 
sources stems from the Government's desire to reflect in the 
planning process its new priorities in agriculture, irrigation 
end enployment, "subsequently the Planning comnission decided 
to Introduce one year Rolling Plans to enforce the priorities 



to agriculture, irrigation, small scale and cottage industries 

The nature of uneirployment in this region as well as in 
this country is characterised by the dominant trait of the 
problem that it is rooted on the broad base of supply of labour 
force but of inadequate productive capacity, largely due to 
capital deficiency. “It thus fits in the classical approach 
which would view the question of enployment creation as primarily 
a problem of accelerated capital formation"^^. Unenployment 
and underemployment are chronic probleiiB* They are as acute as 
widespread. They have become the pressing and perennial problems 
of our econon^. Planners, policy-ina3®rs, administrators, 
economists and legislators have found the problems of tinenploy- 
ment and undereitployment quite intractable and instarmountable 
over the years. While we continue to wallow in our analysis 
and anxiely, the problems relating to and arising from the 
unemployment and underemployment have assumed increasingly 
intimidating proportions. 

These problems now pose a challenge as they have baffled 
the social scientists and the policy maKers to probe them in 
depth. Th^ are not merely the economic or technocratic problems 
but Indeed such problen® which call for pooling of all our 
Intellectual and physical resources and the marshalling of our 
will and determination to solve them. The survival of our 
people, the prosperity of the region and the country, and the 
performance and capabilities of our political and legal system 
depend in a large measure on our ability to reduce unenployraent 
and under-enploymsnt and to maximise our productivity and 



optimise the tempo of riiral reconstruction and industrialisation 


9*5, Magnitude of the Problems ; 

It is not enough to Imow only the nature of these 
problems. Even more significant aspect of the matter is the 
assessment of the nagnitude of \memployment and underenployment 
so as to analyse the depth of these problems for the pxxrpose of 
policy making and launching of plans for developing the resources 
with a view to reach their proper solutions. But in this respect 
we are faced with two sorts of difficulties. The first diffi- 
culty is that of assessing correctly the depth of unenployraent 
and the second is that all the available estimates of unemploy- 
ment are not based on uniform concepts and methodology and hence 
it is difficult to know as to which method is more ccaivincing. 

For example, in this region where the household economic organi- 
sations predominate in agriculture and also in many enterprises 
in the non-agricultural sector, it is not possible to distinguish 
between persons who perform economic activities and those who 
donot pursue the same. In the service sector, as also in the 
non-service sectors, quite a large part of eirployment is not so 
much as means of earning a livelihood than as a sort of service 
rendered in return for a subsistence level of consumption. All 
these make it difficult. If not impossible, to draw a distinc- 
tion between unemployment and imderenployment. 

Many estimates of unei^loyed persons have been made 
from time to time during the period of planned economic deve- 
lopment, but the figures obtained are not reliable, several 



estimates have also been made for the prospects of providing 
errployment to the people, but such figures could not serve any 
useful puipose on accoimt many reasons. In this regard Prof. 
Dantwala has indicated that the magnitude of unenployment is 
so wide that entire problem cannot be studied in a consolidated 
manner. He opined that the extent of uneirployment should be 
estimated separately in accordance with the age, sex, rural, 
urban, socio-economic conditions of the unenployed and his 
education. It is on this basis that the magnitude of unemploy- 
ment can be studied somewhat correctly. It was further suggested 
that the "most which can be atter^pted by way of estimation is 
the likely growth of enployraent in few segments of our economy 
and for the rest, reliance has to be placed primarily on recor- 
ding, at frequent intervals, the changes which may be taking 
place in the composition of the labour force, its industrywise 
distribution, the wage rates for different types of labour, the 
intensity of employment and the members seeking the employment* 

The earlier practice of the Government and the Planning 
Consmission to provide information on the backlog of unemployment, 
new entrants to the labour force and the employment created voider 
the plans was discontinued from the coninencement of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan because of the unreliability of such data. Before 
the suggestions and measures to be undertaken in the years to 
come are put forward, it is worthwhile to find out the causes 
responsible for the widespread problem of unemployment and 
underemployment prevailing in the region. The major causes can 
be conveniently categcarlsed into the following subheads! 
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(1) Underdevelopment# (ii) Defective Planning, and (lii) Fast 
growing population. 

Underdevelopment ; 

This refers to the vast and varied unutilised nattiral 
resources as also the manpower. It is an obvious fact that the 
econoiry of this region, by and large, continues to be in the 
state of comparatively more underdeveloped than in various 
other regions of the country. The volumes of economic activities 
of this region are largely determined by agriculttire, which has 
a slow rate of growth. The non-agricuitural sector, in parti- 
cular the modern industrial sector, which was to provide 
increasing avenues of eirployment, is also growing at a quite 
slow rate. This characterised our econoiry even before indepen- 
dence, During the British period, tte flourishing indigenous 
small scale and cottage industries of this country were destroyed. 
After Independence, the actual performance in the industrial 
sector also fell far short of the plan targets and needs, Thu# 
the slow capital formation inhibited the growth of potential 
activities both in the agricultiiral as well as the Industrial 
sectors* Such a situation has adversely affected the esspansion 
of enployment opportunities in this region as also in this 
country. 

(il) Defective Planning i 

Planning in operation since 1951 has not also contributed 
adequately to the solution of the uneisployment problem. This has 
so hajpened because of the neglect of enployinent and the under 



rating of human resources, 

Errployment never formed an integral part of planning 
strategy of this country in the sense that this objective was 
never quantified as a time-bound programme. Neither was this 
objective mentioned in precise terms of full enployment even in 
long term perspective plans# nor was there ever what can be 
described as enployment oriented planning. Further, very little 
has been done to utilise the Nartaision variety of labour 
surpluses in rural areas. Excepting the early stages of the 
ConsBinity Development Programme and the last year of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan and the early years of the Fifth Five Year Plan, 
when a few public work prograrwnes came into picture in the 
villages, there was no atteirpt for a consistent and conprehensive 
programme of utilising the vast human resource of this country 
to build assets for the nation. 

The defective balancing of the needs of marpower and its 
supplies in the various sectors of productions and skills, may 
be added to this overall Inadequacy of planning. In some 
sectors of econony, there is more supply of manpower than the 
need, while in many others, its supply is less than required. 

Such an imbalance has largely arisen in the cases of educated, 
trained and skilled personnel, such as engineers, doctors, 
teachers and the skilled and semiskilled labourers, 

{ill) Rapid population growth ? 


The fast growing population of the country, particularly 



since 1951, has adversely affected the unenployment situation 
in the country in two ways, in the first place, it has directly 
affected by addition to the labour force and in the second place, 
the rapid population growth has worsen Indirectly the unenploy- 
raent situation by reducing the resources available for capital 
formation. Any rise in population means a large additional 
expenditure on its rearing, maintenance, education etc. Thus, 
the fast growth of population has created many htirdles in the 
way of a rapid growth of our econony and has retarded the growth 
of job opporttmities also. 

9*6. Planning and Prospects ; 

An understanding of the salient features of the occupa- 
tional distribution of population in Eastern Uttar Pradesh in 
the post-independence period and the analysis of the dimension, 
nature and magnitude of the unen^iloyment problem and tl^ causes 
responsible for the same are vital for formulating and suggesting 
an appropriate enf>loyment policy and for outlining the measures 
to be undertaken by the Government for reducing this dragonlan 
problem existing over the years. The eradication of this evil 
of unenf>loyment which is eating into the very vitality of the 
region’s econony must be aimed at and pursued vigorously for a 
bright fxiture. 

A perfect and ideal occupational pattern would require 
that each individual should have the opportunity for the full 
develc^inent of his ability. It is dtesirable that the available 
mnnpower be utilised in industry or other occupations in 
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accordance with the ability of each individual and the require- 
ment of each job and that an enployment be assured to each man 
and woman willing to join the worldLng force, we have already 
adopted in our Constitution the Directive principles of State 
Policy indicating that the citizens have the right to adequate 
work. This can be guaranteed only under the conditions of full 
enployment. Thus, among the fundamental objectives of a well 
set occupational distribution of population in the region, the 
following may be described as very significant^^: 

(i) Maximising the potentialities of each person of mattire 
Age: Stenps should be taken for attaining the utmost out of 
his talent, skill and other individual capacities by his proper 
education and suitable enployment thereafter; 

(ii) Efficient conservation and utilisation of manpower: This 
means that the manpower should be employed wherever it can make 
the greatest contribution and that it must not be stock piled 
like other commodities; 

(iii) Maximisation of production and prevention of waste: This 

can be done by a judicious conibination of the four main factors 

16 

of productivity i.e, N x s x T x R; and 

Civ) A High Level of Eirployment i This may be achieved by 
pr^aring in advance the manpower utilisation schemes, showing 
the anticipated volume and distribution of national manpower in 
relation to the anticipated volume and distribution of demand 


for it 
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The problem of ideal distribution of manpower into 
different sectors of economic activity became more significant 
during and after the second World War# because the economic 
structure of the cotintry was much paralysed. Therefore# for 
the first time to rehabilitate the economy in a short time with 
limited material and human resources available, the planners 
had to think in terms of ideal occupational distribution of 
population. But in fact no pattern of occupational distribution 
can be treated as ideal, because with the same pattern existing 
in different regions and countries, different levels of income 
and production growth have been achieved and also with the 
existence of different occupational patterns in different coun- 
tries, the same level of Income growth and production have al® 
been attained. 

Planning is really a directed, purposeful and short-cut 
way of attaining social and economic ends by fixing preferences 
and priorities. It arises out of scarcity and slackened economic 
growth which require the promotion and channelisation of natural 
and social resources in such a way that a reasonably large 
measure of progress is achieved within a short span of time. 

Right from the First Five Year Plan, the significance of solving 
this crucial problem of unenployment has frequently been stressed, 
latest in series was the israft Fifth Five Year Plan, which 
opaied its 'isiploymant. Manpower and labour Welfare' chapter 
with words 'The inportance of providing adequate and increasing 

employment opportunities in our development programmes cannot 
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be over enphasised* . A point specially made here as if it was 
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presunptlve of the past neglect was that a mere increase in 
the average per capita income could not by Itself help achieve 
the objective of raising the standard of living, 'unless there 
is a reasonable assurance of suitable ernployraent to every 

*1 8 

citizen, who has the capacity of being gainfully employed* . 

Apart from the objective of raising the standard of 
living, the aim of the redistribution of Incomes was also woven 
with the frame of enployment policy. On the reasoning that a 
major cause of inequality in incomes was a large scale unenploy- 
ment and undereitployment, it was emphasised that the most 
effective way to deal with it was to provide vastly expanded 
enployment opportunities at reasonable income levels. 

In view of the above aims and objectives, it is in the 
fitness of things to quote Mr, David Morse, Director General 
of I.L.O, , who while receiving the Nobel Prize on behalf of his 
organisation, viewed the problem of unenployment in a world 
perspective, particularly in the context of developing countries, 
and said, "we shall try to contribute to the reduction or halting 
of the drift of population to the cities may making rural areas 
more attractive for the peasant, the agricultural labour and 
the artisan, through enabling them to earn a better living off 
the land and encouraging the growth of industries in the country 
side, Ws shall encourage the use of labour intensive techniques 
of agricultural and industrial jaroduction, wherever it is 
economically feasible to do so" , These observations of Mr, 
Morse sum up most of the basic requirements of this region's 
develqpment plans for the future. 



Our developnent plans and programmes should be so 
envisaged and executed as to provide a new strategy of maximi- 
sing enployment potential and economic growth and hence these 
prograirenes should be so selected as to ensure full employment 
in rural as well as \irban areas of the country. At least 10 
percent of the growth and vitality of a region depends on the 
fearless, honest, and dedicated efforts of the men and women 
who reside in the region. Thus we need a dynamic and radical 
policy in the interest of the growth of a healthy economic 
structxire. In respect of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, “an integrated 
area approach is indeed the sine quonon of any system of planned 
development. The entire purpose is to take an integrated view 
of investment, be it of capital, skill or labotir so that 
different components of economic activity dovetail into each 
other. This is the only approach that can upgrade nural society 
as a whole and also avoid wasteful Investment, 

In view of the above approach, one should not follow up 
the concept of enployment and unemployment of the western 
countries as the conditions in this region in particular and 
in this country in general are quite different from those 
existing in such countries. In this respect, it is worthwhile 
to quote Late Prof, P,C. Mahalanobis who observed in 1963 that, 
“The concept of enployment and unemployment as used in the 
advanced industrialised countries are not meaningful in the 
case of household enterprises which constitute an overwhelming 
proportions of productive activities in rural areas in India 
and in other underdeveloped countries, A self-employed person 



helping in a household enterprise can never be unenployed in 
the sense in which this concept is used in the industrialised 
countries" However, it is quite true that throughout the 
history of planned economic developirent in our coxintry, we have 
neither been able to follow the integrated area approach nor 
the pattern of the west. 

Sometimes we have to concentrate on certain conponents 
only in view of our short terra needs. Some persons by virtue 
of their dominant position in society have appropriated to them- 
selves the major portions of the gains of development. This has 
xmdoubtedly resulted in the uneven progress of various sections 
of our society. However, by and large efforts are being made 
to achieve raultisided developments in the region. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for all those concerned with the economic growth 
and full utilisation of natural and human resources to take an 
integrated view of the development of the area, so that maximum 
benefits can be derived from the large investments being made 
in agriculture and allied fields and in Industrial activities 
in the region. Integration must be conceived of not only 
horlaontally but vertically also. This inplies institutional 
changes and innovative organisational pattern. A new adminis- 
trative structure has to be evolved to suit this approach. 

Regardless of the number of persons underenployed and 
unenployed in the regicm of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, for raalcing 
the best use of our human resouirces in building the regional 
economy, there are perhaps three major areas in which action 
is urgently needed. They are as elaborated below i 



(i) The first IjIbi the category are the imenployed and 
seriously underemployed persons in the rural areas. They are 
landless labourers, manual workers or artisans. For them various 
prograirros of labour Intensive rural Jobs should be drawn up. 

(ii) The next in the category are the half educated and half 
skilled rural and urban youths who have either reached the 
matriculation standard or have dropped cnit of schools and are 
either unemployed or under enployed. Most of them need further 
training in skills (agricultural or Industrial), before they can 
be usefully employed in production processes or tertiary services. 

(lil) The third in the category are the educated unenployed 
youths of the rural as well as urban areas including those with 
specialised education in medicine, engineering, science or 
teaching on whom the country has Invested much by way of providing 
educational facilities and training in specialised fields. They 
must be enployed suitably and gainfully. 

It is quite true that a region's people are its assets. 

A massive use of manpower should be the cornerstone of any soxind 
policy of economic development. Here it may be in the fitness 
of things to mention the strategy of a new policy conceived by 
Sutaramaniam swamy. According to him "The new policy for gene- 
rating full enployment has to be based on two principles: 

(i) swedeshl (country made) and (li> Vikendrikaran (decentrali- 
sation), As per this policy we should recast the plans in such 
a way that output frcan farms and factories to be pushed upto 
10 percent* rate of growth, instead of 3% percent? the domestic 
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savings are maximised, the employment potential is stepped up 

and the decisions are decentralised and kept out of the clutches 
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of tried and discredited bureaucracy". 

According to him principle of ‘Swdeshi* will provide 
incentive to domestic or indigenous technology in small scale 
and cottage industries and to minor irrigation and nuclear 
developments vjhich have three distinct benefitis (1) They will 
generate full employrr^nt and fast growth of per capita income, 
(ii) They will develop quickly the industrial base in rural 
areas; and (ill) They will provide more equitable income dis- 
tribution, particularly increasing the incomes of artisans, 
peasants and undererrployed and unenployed persons engaged in 
cottage and small scale industries as against the incomes of 
big Industrialists and business magnates. 

The principle of •swadeshi* will also promote the 
principle of vlk®idrikaran (decentralisation), because the 
small village and cottage industries and the minor irrigation 
works can be handled by the State Government and district admi- 
nistration by using the local manpower. Therefore, this new 
economic policy for full er^loyment through the inpleraentation 
of the processes of "swedeshi and Videndrikaran" will bring 
relevant mcxtem technology to the doorstep of villages and do 
away with favouritism in bureaucratic decision making. 

The aiiove discussions regarding the spatio-tenparal 
account of the occupational distribution of population and its 

associated salient features in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, the 

% 

dimension and nature of unenfsloyment and uhderertployraent, and 
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the vie^iJS of the economists of repute in this respect^ bring 
to light the fact that the econony of this region in its rural 
areas hinges on agriculture and its allied sectors. However, 
for full employmsnt in rural as well as tirban areas of this 
region, the developmant of economic activities connected with 
agriculture along with the programme of industrialisation with 
a view to develop the village industries based mainly on the 
principles of swadeshi and vikendrilcaran need not be over 
emphasised. Thus, the objective of economic development combined 
with eitployment policy should be adopted in such a way as to 
provide full employment and also to achieve the maximum regional 
incoirte and output. 

Before we list the measures (short term and long term) 
to be undertaken within the framework of the planned economic 
development programme of the region, it is inperative to mention 
here that the persons of backward, scheduled and other poor 
sections and the women folk from all the sections roust find 
their preferential berth in the process of recruitment to various 
occupations. "“Because the problem of relatively poor in India, 
who in absolute tern® are very poor indeed and are also in 
general the socially disadvantaged (the scheduled) i.e. lowest 

castes or Harlgans, the tribals, the urban derelicts, has often 
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been talked about as an enployment problem” . Thus, the planned 
economic growth with the provisictfi of maximum enployment 
generation should form the foundation stone of further planning 
in the region so as to strengthen its econondc structture and to 
achieve a sound and healthy occupational distribution of popula- 
tion in different parts of the region. 



9*7. Planning Measxiresi 


For full enployment of males and females willing to 
join the labour force, the process of development of agriculture 
and allied sector should go together with the process of indus- 
trialisation i.e. with the development of large scale, small 
scale, village and cottage Industries. This is necessary 
because a large part of our labour force, that is, nearly 84.1 
percent (as per 1971 census) found enployment in the Primary 
or Agricult\iral sector. The various estimates of this region's 
laboiir force also reveal that during the present decade there 
■will be a large increase in the labour force of the region 
engaged in this sector because other sectors ■would take many 
years to develop fully and to enploy persons to the extent 
necessary to make a change in the occupational structure of the 
region. Thus, it is clear that the agricultural sector will 
continue to play a preponderant role in providing gainful occu- 
pation to a vast portion of the labour force in this region. 

In terms of integrated area approach, the development 
of agricultural and allied sectors needs a truly multidiscipli- 
nary programme. The elements involved in the whole span of 
those activities, enconpass the role of an agronomist, an 
Irrigation engineer, a soil scientist, a cooperative expert, a 
banker, a salesman, a distribution agent a marketing expert, an 
economist, a geographer and ultimately a social scientist to 
integrate and coordinate the economic activities of the region 
for an Integrated area development pro^prammes in agriculture and 


allied sector 
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Agriculture and allied sector ; 

An examination of the enployment potential of the rural 
development progrartmes during the past two decades of our 
planned economic development Indicates that irrigation (both 
major and minor )i, soil conservation, land reclamation, consoli- 
dation of holdings and construction of aniral roads etc. would 
be the most labour intensive programmes and the widest productive 
sources of employment in future. 

(i) Minor irrigation : 

Among the development programmes, irrigation is the 
most essential for agriculture as it provides assurance of 
adequate water supply as and when required in the year for 
intensification of agricultural operations. Thus, the minor 
irrigation programmes which are quick yielding in their benefits 
and generate the largest amount of employment during their 
constructional as well as maintenance phases, would be an 
important constituent of the rural development programme. 

Besides, they have also an impact on the change of cropping 
pattern for more production. The provision of more irrigation 
in agricultural operations enhances the enployment in three ways 
as below t 

(a) Firstly it increases the intensity of laboxir for roost 
of the crops. The working group* has found that in the case 
of rice, labour di^s per hectare rose with the introduction of 

* Report of the CJoranittee on Unenploymant, May 1973, Governrosoit 
of India, Ministry of l*abo\ir and Rehabilitation (Department 
of Labour and Enployment), p, 119, 
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irrigation from an average of 94,57 to 116,32, that is a rise 
of 23 percent. Pood grains occupy about more than three fourths 
of the gross cropped area in the region. The labour days of 
enployroent for an irrigated hectare under food grains \(^ould 
increase on an average by 80 percent i.e, from 55,06 to 100,08 
mandays per hectare*. 

(b) In the second place, it brings about changes in the 
cropping pattern in the region concerned. For exanple, many 
farmers would change over from the general crops to the high 
yielding varieties of millet, rice, wheat, cotton and cash crops. 
Such a change would increase the quantum of labour requirement 
per hectare on the farm. For exanple, the laboixr days required 
per hectare of irrigated jowar would be on an average around 63, 
those under rice about 116 and those under wheat nearly 104, 

With the introduction of irrigation, the switch over from jowar 
to rice in the kharlf season and to that of wheat in the rahi 
season, would enhance the enploymant by 84 and 65 percent 
respectively, 

(c) Thirdly with the introduction of irrigation the farnars 
can intensify their cultural practices through multiple cropping 
also. The multiple cropping would Involve the cultivation of 
early maturing high yielding varieties of crqps, the conservation 
of soil fertility, the judicious use of fertilisers, better 
tillage, manures, water facilities etc. All these are laboiir 

* One man-year unit is taken comprising of 273 working days 
of eight, hours each. 
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intensive prograwauBS and are at the sanie tinie they will contri- 
bute to larger production and higher incoraes. "Indian Agricul- 
tural Research institute found that the intensity of cropping 
rises from 100 to 400 percent. The result is that the enployment 
requirement would rise from 85 to 432 mandays per hectare and 

the production in terms of grains would increase from 5 to 14 
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tonnes per hectare". 

Besides# the minor irrigation projects have several 
other benefits as well* (1) since these works are located in 
and aroxind farm sites# they can be taken up dtiring the slack 
season in order to provide supplementing enployment to the 
underemployed in the rural areas; (ii) Such works as Installation 
of deep and shallow tubewells# dugweils# persian wheels etc. 
take comparative less time# involve less ccaiveyance losses and 
result in quicker production; (iii) The cost of construction of 
minor irrigation works is usually lower than that of major and 
medium irrigation works; and (iv) Lastly such programmes attract 
sutetantial investment from farmers' themselves from their own 
resources or through loans from institutional sources. 

(ii) ^il conservation and liand Reclamation * 

Another significant prograirenes having large enployment 
potentials during their constructional phases are those of soil 
conservation and land reclamation. Such measures involve in 
the initial stages labour intensive engineering and construction 
works on an extensive scale which are also productive in nattjre. 
According to reliable estimates, such programmes help generate 
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the enployment in the construction phase at the rate of 400 
mandaya of unskilled labour and 0,04 mandays of skilled labour. 

(Ill) Consolidation of Holdings i 

The work of consolidation of holdings in this region 
has long been in operation and much progress has been reported 
in the matter. In the initial stages it provides enployment 
opportxmities to lesser number of persons in Tertiary sector 
but consolidated holdings promise large amount of enployment 
potential for larger amount of per capita production because of 
the changes introduced by the holders of land in their cultural 
practices. It brings out a change in the cropping pattern and 
multiple cropping is resorted. Farmers are attracted to invest 
substantial resources for developing their holdings by making 
provisions for minor irrigation etc. Therefore, the labour 
Intensive cultural practices are naturally introduced and they 
result into the larger proiiMptivity per hectare as against lower 
productivity on the earlier scattered holdings. Besittes# they 
avoid wastage of agricultural land, more cost of agriculture, 
hurdles in the way of agricultural operations, under-utilisation 
of labour and capital, difficulty in personal supervision and 
lastly, the dispute# and unnecessary litigation. 

(Iv) Multiple cropping » 

The progranwes of minor irrigation, soil conservation, 
land reclamation, and consolidation of holdings provide 
fwsploymsnt in the constructional phase and they also provide 
opportunities for additional enployment in the ‘productional 
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phase hf intensification of agricultural operations. Multiple 
cropping provides the full— eirployinent to the mairibers of the 
household cultivating their own farm and also give more enploy- 
ment to other agricultural labourers. The nein advantage of 
the mltiple cropping over the traditional practices in agricul- 
ture would lie in securing greater production from the, same 
piece of land. Such intensive agriculture would require the 
maintenance of soil fertility at a high level 1:^ the judicious 
use of water# fertilisers# tillage practices etc, "All these 
practices would lead to an increase in the intensity of agricul- 
tural operations# thereby generating greater enployment# rise 
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in agricultural production# and enlarged incomes from the land" 
(v) Limited Mechanisation ; 

In the areas where multiple cropping is done# or where 
large farms exist# the mechanisation of some of the agricultural 
operations is being resorted to by an increasing number of 
farmers. This mechanisation could take various forms j from the 
use of diesel and electricity for punpsets and tubewells# small 
mechanised appliances for improving the agronomic practices 
like seed drills# fertiliser planter etc, to the more sophisti- 
cated implements like tractors and threshers. In view of the 
underemployment and unemployment prevailing among the people of 
the rural areas# the use of some more sophisticated inplemants 
like reappears# harvester ccxrtaines etc, should be avoided till 
the time when other means of occupations are developed# mostly 
in other sectors of economic activities in the region. 
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(vi) lary fanning in lo’w rainfull areas ; 

Particftilarly in some portions of the Doab sub-region 
and the Southern Uplands 'where labour intensive capacity of such 
prograrnnes would be more limited, other suitable measures should 
be taken to mitigate the intensity of \ineiriployment in those 
areas, e.g, the additional development programmes such as rural 
road construction, animal husbandry, setting of small industries 
etc, which may provide the supplementary sources of enployment 
and income. These programmes are suitable for all rural areas, 
but they have special significance for the dry farming areas and 
Southern upland sub-region, 

(vil) Diversification of agricultural occupations ! 

Besides, the programmes suggested earlier, it is 
necessasry to adopt other measiires to generate supplementary 
avenues of occupation tor the rural labour force 'which suffers 
from the endemic incidence of xindereirployntent. The nevj agri- 
cultural strategy has benefitted by the large the progressive 
and bigger farmers 'who could command the expensive inputs. This 
technology has, to a large extent, ignored the smll and marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers with the result that the 
income disparities in rural areas have been widened and social 
tensions have been created. For reducing such social tensions 
and in the interest of social justice, there is the need for 
such programnfies which would specially benefit the 'wsainsr sections 
of rural contnanity providing them supplementary occupations 
and additional IncomBs. 
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(a) Animal husbandry and dairying ? 

One of the significant fields for diversification of 
agriculture is an extensive programme of cattle rearing and milk 
production, because there exists a considerable hiatus between 
the denand and supply of milk and milk products in the region. 
Such a prograsnme, besides improving the nutritional content of 
the diet, -would be a soixrce of occupation for thousands of 
people in the rural areas all over the region. Besides, many 
other ancillary activities would also be developed like poultry 
farming, piggery and agro-industries etc. which are both n»rket 
based and enployment oriented so that the marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers could increase their productivity and per 
capita Income through them. 

such economic activities as indicated above would not 
only help in increasing the productivity and per capita income 
but would also provide the much needed enploynient in the Primary, 
Secondary and Tertiary sectors for operations like transport 
of the produce, industrial processing etc. 

(viii) Construction of Rural Roads t 

The programme of road construction in rural areas has 
great enployroent potential not only in constructional phase but 
also In the mBtintenance or continuing phase. A -well— dispersed 
network of all weather rural roads would be a catalyst for the 
development of rural areas as it would help in ttie movement of 
goods and services and also open up rural areas for small 
industries and other economic activities. There would also be 
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more need to move the incxeasing volumes of agricultural produce 
from the rural to the urban areas for consunptlon of the urban 
poj^latlon and also to the growth centres of the rural areas# 

The programmes suggested above to be inpleroented during 
the years to come, would require the organisation and operation 
of efficient marketing arrangements and transport facilities 
link good roads etc. There would be need for construction of 
more roads, market yards, shopping centres, storage godowns and 
cold storages. All these activities would be labour intensive 
in constructional phase and also in their management, maintenance 
etc* which would also generate more enployment opportunities on 
permanent basis, sped ally in secondary and Tertiary sectors# 

It would be in fitness of things to mention here that 
the weal«r sections of rural corrsmnity like small farmers, tenants, 
share croppers and land less labourers have by and large, 
remained untouched by the process of technological changes so 
far# special efforts in terms of subsidy, loans and other 
assistance should be so extended to them as to inprove their 
economic conditions. Some specific progranfoes specifically 
directed for improving their economic lot were undertaken in 
the recent past, but more vigorous efforts are required not only 
in increasing production from their small holdings but also in 
taking up subsidiary occupations like animal Imisbandry, poultry, 
piggery, vegetables and fruit growing for them, other programmas 
like the crash schema fear rural enploymant, the Pilot intensive 
Rural toployment Programme and the Drought Prone Area Programmes 
to provide iiHploymant to the unenployed and underenployed in 
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the rural areas are durable and productive steps of rural 
development. 

It is quite evident from the above disAussions that the 
following programmes may be undertaken to inprove the position 
of unenployment in the rural areas through the various schemes 
of economic developments {!) Agricultural Production Programmes 
based on research and education; (ii) Drought Prone Area 
Programne; (iii) Minor irrigation projects; (iv) Soil conserva- 
tion and land reclanation schemes; (v) Area Development Programme; 
and the plans for development of (vi) Forestry; (vii) Animal 
husbandry; (viii) Dairying and Milk supply; (ix) Fisheries; 

(x) Cooperation; (xi) Coramonity work and Panchayat Raj; 

(xli) Crash scheme for rural employment; (xiii) Warehousing 
storage and marketing facilities; (xiv) Nutrition, Food process- 
ing and technology; (xv) Buffer stock operations; (xvi) central 
support to financial institutions; (xviJL) Major and medium 
irrigation schemes; (xvlil) Flood control projects; <xix) Rural 
Roads; and (xx) Other miscellaneous programmes. 

Besides, the programmes of enployment generation and 
economic development particularly in the rural areas, under the 
Primary sector, it is quite imperative to develop the industrial 
sector of economy of the region which^well known for its proveii- 
Mal industrial backwardness in this coiintry. Labour intensive 
household industries occupy a significant place in the industrial 
econcaiy of the region and they contribute to a large extent to 
its industrial production* Therefore, it is beyond doubt to 



accept that the household, small scale, village and handicraft 
industries have the vitality, strength and potentiality to 
compete successfully with the large scale industrial sector. 

The growth of such industries has, however, indirectly generated 
substantial employn«nt in Primary and Tertiary sectors. Though 
the contribution of the industrial sector to the creation of 
direct employment is limited, yet its multiplier effects on 
other sectors, in which increasing numbers of labotar force come 
to be employed in activities like agriculture, trade, marketing, 
consnarce, banking etc,, are of considerable significance. 

For generating larger enployment oiportianities, both 
direct and indirect, it would be essential, Ci) to acederate 
the rate of Industrial growth and (il) to evolve a pattern of 
Industries which will have the maximum enployment potential not 
only in the manufacturing sector but also in such sectors of 
econony in which it nmy act through its multiplier effects on 
them. 

Larger enployment opportunities in the industrial sector 
could be generated even in the short term by accelearatlng the 
rate of industrial growth through increased production from the 
existing unused capacities as well as through fresh production 
from new investments, some of the Inportant factors responsible 
for the under utilisation of industrial capacity have been the 
inadequate supply of critical raw materials, the shortage of 
power, trunspcart bottleneck, the depressed demand for certain 
items, unsatisfectory industrial relations etc. 
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But acceleration of industrial growth Itself may not 
lead to substantial increase in enployment in the industrial 
sector. It is through the refashioning of the pattern of 
industrial growth that we can achieve adequate results in terms 
of additional enployraent. The Industrial progrartsnes in the 
large scale sector should be confined by and large to those items 
in which there are conpulsions of technology and scale which have 
high enployment effects, especially in the tertiary sector, in 
the form of distributive trade, commerce, transportation services 
etc. or where there is immediate need to augment the supply of 
mass consumption goods like textiles, edible oils, sugar, cement, 
chemicals, fertilizers and other such items. There is also need 
for a co-ordinated programme which closely Integrates the small 
scale units with the large scale industries in terms of backward 
and forward linkages. 

The small scale industries, if adequately developed, can 
play a vital role in the economic development as veil as in 
providing substantial Increase in enployment opportunities, 
impart from the lines of activities like production of engineering 
and electrical goods, chemical based industries, electrcaiics 
etc, in which there is considerable scope for the development 
of small scale units, it is essential to enphasis the need to 
give particular attention to the (^velopment of agro-industries 
as the future strategy for the promotion of employment oriented 

small scale units. 

Activities like the processing of agricultural and 
horticultural produce, utilisation of agricultural bye-products 
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and waste products, the activities supporting agricultixral 
operations such as production of inplements, fertilizers, 
pesticides etc., and the provisions of servicing facilities for 
the upkeep and maintenance of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment like sprayers, pumping sets etc,, are capable of being 
organised as small enterprises to absorb a good number of quali- 
fied entreprenures as well as skilled and unskilled workers in 
many semiurban and rural areas. 

The manufacture of agricultiural implements like simple 
threshers, diesel engines, small pump sets, and seed drills will 
not need capital intensive factories but could be manufactured 
at the local level in a more labour intensive and simple units 
which could be easily setup in rural areas. 

The processing of products of occupations subsidiary to 
agriculture, for instance dairying, horticultixre, pisciculture, 
forestry etc, could also generate sizeable employment, such 
processing would include the canning and preservation of fruits, 
vegetables and fish, the chilling of milk, preparation of butter 
and cheese etc, other important industries in this group are 
edible oils, £lo\ur milling, khandsari, confectionaries etc. 

Another area in which enploymant opportunities could be 
tttilarged is the development of ancillary small scale industries. 
For the estabUshment of such ancillary Industries it is 
desirable that all the industrial undertakings manufacturing 
plant, machinery and other industrial goods, should be compul- 
sorily asked to set apart such productions to small enterprises 
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as the corrponents, spares, sub-assentolies etc, which are capable 
of being manufactured in the small scale sector. Even in the 
matter of certain processing and finishing jobs like the heat 
treatment, electroplating etc, , small scale units should be 
allowed to function outside the premises but in the near by 
surroundings. 

with a view to provide the enployment opportunities for 
the gainful engagement of the people of backward areas nearer 
their homes, it is necessary to spread the setting up of small 
industrial units in semi-urban and irural areas, because the 
backward areas suffer more by the intensity and acuteness of 
the unenployment problem, industrial activities are so for 
located in certain developed areas, leading to their concentra- 
tion in a few pockets In the country. 

Besides, the above meastires, it is essential to develop 
the traditional village, ca$ttage and handicraft industries 
which are labour intensive in natxire and promise potentialities 
of ei^loyment generation. Most important among such industries 
are the handloom and power loom works, the khadi and village 
industries, sericultiire, carpet making, coir making, manufacture 
of hidis, handicrafts etc. The village, cottage and handcraft 
industries etc. are labour intensive enterprises in which it is 
the labour that gets the biggest share of Income in contrast to 
the capital intensive units where the biggest beneficiary is the 
capitalist himself. This is a system in which an overwhelming 
percentage of th® people can earn their own living— that is avail 
of their own means of production and are not dependent on any 
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one else for their living. 

Moreover, while the aiiKJxmt of capital needed to increase 
production in small scale sector or in village, cottage and 
handicraft units is less, the number of jobs generated per rupee 
of investment in them is admittedly more. Also the establishment 
of an egalitarian society - a society where economic power is 
not concentrated in a few hands - can be more easily secured by 
adoption of labour intensive techniques which not only produce 
conparatively more but also enploy more hands. 

9,9!, For the proper growth and development of anci^illary, 
village, cottage and handicraft industries etc. , the Government 
should come forvjard to help these units in numerous ways as they 
suffer from various difficulties of different nature. There is 
a need for greater coordination between the state financial 
corporations and the nationalised commercial banks to cut down 
the delays in the grant of leans extended to them. It would 
also be necessary that these agencies earmark additional funds 
for assistance to small scale, ancillary, village, cottage, 
household and handicraft units etc. to meet the higher require- 
ments of production of this sector in the coming years. Further, 
the following faciliUes should be provided to these units with 
a view to have preference over large scale industries! 

{i) Necessary credit requirements, <li) Adequate raw materials, 
(ill) Marketing facilities (through cooperative marketing 
agencies), (iv) separate legislation, (v) wage and workers 
welfare regulations, (vi) Consultancy services, (vii) promotion 
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of self ©nploynient, (vlii) Dispersal of such units in backward 
areas, (lx) Technological inprovement, and (x) Better designed 
products* In any attempt to develop such units, the above 
points should seriously be taken into consideration and all 
possible help should be extended for the growth of eirployment 
oriented production programmes of such units and this would 
bring additional income mostly to the rxaral people of the region 
and to the workers in particular, 

A summing up : 

Based on the above discussions any one n«y be convinced 
that neither the western model of economic development through 
the growth of large scale industries nor the soviet model based 
on autarchy and regimentation as also on big industries is 
sutable for the development of Eastern Uttar Pradesh which is a 
region of floods, droughts, poverty and industrial backwardness 
in the cotantry. The real remedy for the solution of under- 
employment and ainemployment in the region lies in agriculture 
and they can only be solved proper agricult\aral development. 

A considerable prqportlon of the naral unemployed and 
tinderenployed labour force could be absorbed through adoption 
of various measures suggested above, such as the through multiple 
cropping system in irrigated areas, encouragement of new 
techniques in usar and reclaimed lands, promotion of Integrated 
land use by suitable planning, an appropriate combination of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry in all 
areas, linking the farms with factories more closely. 



There is a strong case fcjr protecting the cottage and 
village industries against the medium and large scale industrial 
units# Following the ways and means suggested under Oandhlan 
socialism# the main stress should be on simple labour intensive 
techniques and small scale "decentralised” production, in context 
of this region which has a subsistence agrarian economy# it may 
be said that the heavy or large scale Industries could become 
in course of time the apex of an economic pyramid with agricul- 
ture# handicrafts, village and cottage industries at the base 
or in its body. The author is not averse to industrialisation. 
But he believes in its limited application. There is hardly 
any scheme of developing cottage industries in the official plans 
of this region since 1966 except few steps here and there. The 
carpet making Industry of Bhadohi in this region developed under 
private sector has earned a world wide reputation, similarly 
various other cottage industries should also be developed by 
the planners# administrators and enterpreneurs . 

Under such a system of production, besides the agricul- 
ture being the major contributor to the econort^ of the region# 
the simple labour intensive techniques and the small scale 
decentralised industrial units should constitute the main pattern. 
As the distribution of Income under this system favours the 
workers more# hence there can not bo any scope for the growth 
/of moncpolies. Therefore# any sound policy for the socio- 
economic reconstruction of the society of this region should be 
based mainly lapon the growth of agriculture with the adoption 
of new approach to planning and also with enphasis on employment 
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oriented production prograiwnes in both the sectors of economy 
i,e, agricultural and industrial. Only such an approach would 
bring fniitful results to the people of this region so as to 
ameliorate their economic conditions. The economic structure 
and ultimately the desired occupational distributional pattern 
of population in the region should be so well set that the per 
capita income would Increase and the dependency rates should 
decrease so that ultimately all the males and females willing 
to join the labour force could be gainfully employed in various 
parts of the region for a brighter tomorrow and better prospects 
for its people. 
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APPENDIX A1 


Scheme of occupational classification of population at 1971 census 

In of the sectors of economy in which the person 

is working may relate to the f ollotjin. . classified list of 
economic activities according to the nature of Industry, Trade, 
Profession or service. 

•k 

Clasf ified list of Economic Activitie s; 

1. Agriculture, Itoitlng, Forestry and Fishing ; 

(a) Plantation Crops ; The ty^<e of plantation such as tea, 
coffee, rubber, tobacco, edible nuts, fruits, ganja, betal nuts 
etc^.J'^ ih 

(b) Livestock Production I Kind of livestock reared such as 
goats, sheep, horses, pigs, ducks, bees, silk worm, etc. 
production of wool, raw silk, etc., are also covered in this. 

(c) Agricultural services z Type of agricultural service, e.g. 

pest destroying, spraying, operation of irrigation system, 

animal bearing and livestock services (other than veterinary 

s0rvic6s)# grading agricultural and livestock products# soil 

% 

conservation, soil tasting 

(d) Hunting ; It consists of hunting, trapping and game propa- 
gation for coiwnercial purpose only, 

(e) Forestry and Logging ; Apart from planting and conservation 

* Based on Census of India 1971, series I, India, Part ll— A(i) 

Ed. 19757 General Population Tj^bles, Apnendl-ix; III, Classified 
list of Economic Activities, pp. 28-30. ^ 


(ii) 

of forests^ felling and cutting of trees etc,, this would 
cover production of fuel, gathering of fodder, gums, resins, 
lac, etc. 

(f ) Fishing t Sea, coastal and inland water, fishing, pisci- 
culture, collection of pearls, conches, shells, sponges, etc. 

2. f-^inlng and Quarrying ; 

Mining and quarrying of such as coal, lignite, crude 
petroleum, natural gas, iron ore, manganese, gold, silver, 
copper ore, quarrying of stones, clay and sand pits, precious 
and semiprecious stones; mica, gypsum, etc, 

3, Manufacturing and Repair ; 

(a) Manufactxure of Food Products ; slaughtering, preparation 
and preservation of meat? dairy products; canning and preser- 
vation of fruits and vegetables, fish; grain mill products; 
products; sugar; boora; comman salt? edible oils including 
vanaspati; processing of tea or coffee; manufacture of ice; 
animal feeds, starch, etc. 

(b) Manufacture of Beverages, Tobacco and Tobacco Products : 
Rectifying and blending of spirits; wine industries; country 
liquor and toddy; carbonated water industries; bidl; cigar, 
cigarettes, zerda, snuff, etc. 

Cc) Manufacture of Cotton ^ ^ fT^i^tiXes s Cotton grnnmg, cleaning 
and baling; spinning, weaving and finishing of cotton in 
textllBd mills; printing; dyeing and bleaching of cotton 
teixtiles; csotton spinning other tnan in mills ^(charldia), Wnadi 
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production; weaving, etc. in handlooms and powerlooras, etc. 

<d) Manufacture of Wool, Silk and Synthetic Fibre Textiles ; 

Wool cleaning, baling and pressing; weaving and finlshinQ in 
nillls and other than in mills; dyeing and bleaching; printing 
of silk, synthetic textiles; etc, 

^ ® ^ -’'ai^^^actcre of Jute, Henp and Mesta Textiles ; Spinning 
and pressing and baling of Jute and ’^esta; dyeing; printing 
and bleaching of jute textiles and manufacture of jute bags 
are also covered in this. 

(f) Manufacture of Textile Products ; Knitting mills; manufac- 
ture of all types of threads, cordage, ropes, etc., embroidery; 
carpets; rain coats; hats; made up textilej^ goods {eaicept 
garnents oil cloth, tarpaulin; coir and coir products jt linolium, 
padding, wedding, etc., are also covered in this. 

(g) Manufacture of wood and Wood Products Furniture and Fixtures t 
Manufacture of veneer, plywood and their products; sawing and 
planning of wood; wooden and cane boxes, crates, drums, barrels, 
etc., beanw, posts, doors and windows; wooden industrial goods 
like bracks, handles, etc,, cork products; wooden, bamboo and 
cane furniture and fixture, etc. 

(h) Paper and Paper Products and Printing, Publishing and allied 
industries ; Manufacture of pulp; paper, paper boards and news- 
prints; container and paper boxes; printing and publishing of 
newspapers; periodicals, books, etc,, engraving, block making, 
book binding, etc. 


(1) lieather and Fur products* Tanning, currying, etc,, of 
leather? footwear (excluding repair)? coats, gloves, currying, 
dyeing, etc,, of fur, fur and skin rungs, etc. 

(j) Rubber, Plasti c, Petroleum and Coal Products ; Tyre and tube 
industries, foot wear made of vulcanized or moulded rubber and 
plastic products? petroleum refineries, production of coaltar 
in coke ovens, etc. 

Chemicals and Chemical Products * Manufacture of gases such 
as acids, alkalis. Oxygen, etc.; fertilisers and pesticides? 
paints, varnishes? drugs and medicines? perfumes, cosmetics, 
lotion, synthetic resins, etc., explosive and ansTwnition and 
f ireworks , etc . 

(l) Non-metallic Mineral Products * structural clay products? 
glass and glass products? earthen ware and earthen pottery? 
China ware and porcelain ware? cement, lime and plaster? 
asbestos, etc. 

(m) Basic mt&X and Alloys industries * Iron and steel Indus- 
tries? casting foundries? ferro-alloys? copper, brass, sine 
and brass manuf acttiring, etc. 

(n) Metal Products and Parts except Machin ery . and Triws|^rt 

Equipment t Metal cans from tin-plate, sheets metal, barrels, 
arums, structural metal products? metal 

and fixt*ire? hand tools? utensils, cutlery, etc- 
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(o) Machinery / Machine tools and parts except Electrical 
Machinery t Agricultural machinery; cranes; road rollers# boilers# 
diesel engine; refrigerators# air conditioners, etc, 

(p) Electrical machinery. Apparatus, Appliances and supplies 
and parts ; Electrical motors, generators# transformers; 

Insulated wires and cables; dry and wet batteries; radio, 
television, etc,; X-ray apparatus; electric computers, etc. 

<q) Transport equipments and parts : ship building and repairing 
locomotives and parts; Railway wagons; coaches, etc,; rail road 
equipment; motor vehicles; bicycles; aircrafts; puch-carts and 
hand carts, etc, 

(r) other Manufacturing Industries ; Manufacture of medical, 
surgical and scientific equipments; photographic and optical 
goods; watches; minting of coins; musical instruments, etc. 

4, Electricity, Gas and Water ? 

Generation and transmission of electric energy or 
distribution is involved, e.g, , manufactiure of gas in gas worlcs 
and its distribution; water suK>ly, l.e,, collection, purifica- 
tion and distribution of water, etc. 

5, Construction ; 

It includes the construction and maintenance such 
buildings, road$, railwayi, telegraph, telephone, water ways and 
water reservoirs, hydro electric projects, industrial plants, 
activities allied to construction such as plumbing, heating 
and air ccteditionlng Installation, setting of .tiles, marble. 
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hrlclc, etc.#; construction of electrical installations# etc, 

6, Wholesale and Retail Trade & Restaxirants and Hotels ; 

(a) Food# Textiles# ULve Animals# Beverages and Intoxicants ; 

The wholesale trade done in cereals# pulses; foodstuff; textile 
and textile products; e.g.# garments# shirtings# etc,; beverages# 
intoxicants like wines# opium# ganja# tobacco, etc.; wholesale 
trade in animals# straw and fodder is also covered in this. 

(b) Fuel# Light# Chemicals# Perfumery# Ceramics# Glass t wholesale 
trade in medicines, chemicals; fuel^ lighting products; toilets; 
porcelain# glass utensil# crockery# etc, 

<c) All types Of Machinery# Equipment# including Transport and 
Electrical Bquipn»ent i Agricultural and industrial machinery 
e.g,# harvestors# threshers etc.# electrical machinery; trans- 
port equipments# etc, 

(d) Miscellaneous Manuf actturing a Wholesale trade in furniture# 
rubber and rubber products; building materials; clocks# etc.# 
eye-glasses etc,, medical and surgical instruments; predous 
metals# stones and jewellery# etc. 

(e) Retail Trade in Food and Food Articles# Beverage, Tobacco 
and Intoxicants ; Retail trade carried in grocery# vegetables# 
fruit selling# meat# poultry, bakery products# dairy products# 
pan# bidi, aerated water# etc, comes under this category. 

(f) Retail Trade in Textiles ; Dealers in textiles (non-ready — 
made), ready-imde garments# are some examples. 
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Tyftd# jLn Otli0jCs t R^tsjLl tir&ci© jlii stich 8S E©ciical 

shops, booksellers, building roaterial^^etc, 

Rdastaurant and Hotels 1 Restaurants, cafes and other eating 
places, hotels, rooming houses, camps and other lodging places, 

Transport, storage and Corramnlcations i 

Transport such as railways, tramways, motor buses, 
bullock carts, ekka, tonga, etc,? ocean and coastal water /www/#*'/ 
inland water transport, air transport, services rendered to 
transport such as packing, crating, travel agencies, etc. It 
also includes storage, warehousing, communication such as 
postal telegraph, wireless, telephone, etc, 

8, Financing, insurance. Real Estate and Business services t 
’liJait liervices belong to banking? credit institutions other 

than banks, e,g,, loan societies, agricultural credit institu- 
tions, etc.? money lenders, financiers, etc., provident^ervices? 

•h* 

insurance carriers life? fire, marine, accident, health, etc. 

It also includes business services, e.g,, purchase and sale 
agents and brokers? auctioneering, accounting? data processing? 
enginewring? advertising services, etc,? legal services rendered 
by advocates, barristers, pleaders, etc. 

9. Conwunity, Social and Personal services : 

service belongs to public administration, tmion govern- 
ment, state government, police swrvice# quasi-govemment bodies, 
sanitary services, education, scientific and research, etc. — 

If? e&idf 

(a) Personal services 1 It is domestic service, ssarvice. 
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services relating to latandrles, cleaning and dyeing plants, 

fUit 

hair dressing, photographic studios,^ international and other 
extra territorial bodies, etc. 
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APPENDIX A2 

Scheme of occupational classification of population at 1971 census 

B oddes it is even more meaningful and valid to provide 
details and description of activities or wrks constituting 
ini>ortant occupations ta3<en into consideration. Following is 
the list of classified occupations i»e. Description of works 
according to 1971 census. 

Classified List of Occupations i.e. Description of Work* ; 

This classification includes^ the Professionals, teclailcal, 
administrative, executive, clerical, sale workers, besides it 
includes farmers, fishermen, hunters, and so many other related 

ostt 

workers, A coneise description of such occupations^f ollows • 


1. Professional, Technical and Related Workers ; 

This does not include only an Engineer, Doctor, Teacher 

etc., but even precise particulars in respect of such workers. 

Such as civil, mechanical, electrical, metallurgical, mining 

//*<•' 

etc. In respect of physicians, allopathic, ayurvedic, homeo- 
pathicT etc,T, Physiologists and dentists etc., has been recorded. 
As regards teachers, university teachers, secondary school, 
middle school, primary school or kindergarten teachers. There 
are various other types of chemists, physicists, archaeologists, 
nurses, pharmacists, health technicians jurists, social scien- 
tists such as economists, statisticians, geographers, historians, 
anthropologists, etc,, as also artists, writers, painters,. 


♦ Based on Census of India 1971, series 21, Uttar Pradesh, 
part II-A, General Population Tables, Ed, 1973. Appendix V, 
p, XXV, 
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sculptors, actors, etc., draughtsmen, laboratory assistants, 
librarians, ordained religious workers, astrologers etc,, with 
particulars of their work were recorded, 

2. Administrative, Executive and Managerical Workers t 

Among such workers, persons employed in Govt,, quasi- 
govt, and other such as^ business firm, manufacturing establish- 
ments or f. catering establishment or a transport corrpany and so 
on, figure eminently. For exanple, secretary to the Governnwint 
of India, District Collector, Municipal Cownissioner, Executive 
Officer of a Panchayat, Director of a firm, f^anager of a business 
concern. Proprietor and Manager of a hotel, elected and legis- 
lative officials, aircrafts and ships officers, etc, 

3. Clerical workers t 

It includes the workers such as cashier, accountant, 
stenographer, typist, computing clerk, key punch operator, 
office assistant, guard, brakesman traffic controller, railway 
ticket Inspector, postman, telephone/ teleprinter/wireless 
operator, record keeper, despatcher, etc., office workers would 
also include peons, daftaries etc. 

4. sale workers t 

A sale worker may be engaged in wholesale or retail 
trade, salenmn or shop assistants, agents of insurance, brokers 
in share, auctioneers, comsmrcial, travellers, hawkers and 
street vendors, money lenders, pawn brokers etc,, has also been 


covered. 


5. service ii?or torsi 


They consist of all types of service workers such as 

those engaged as domestic servants or in personal services or 

in police service or watch and ward etc. Hotel and restaiirant 

keepers, house-keepers, matrons, and stewards (domestic and 

institutional), cooks, waiters, bartenders and related workers 

(domestic and institutional) maids and related house-keeping 

service workers, building caretakers, sweepers, cleaners, and 

related workers launderers, dry cleaners and pressers, hair 

dressers, beauticians and related workers, protection service 

&»ci 

workers, such as watchmen, chowkidars, gatekeepers, etc.*, other 
service workers, 

6. Farmers, Fishermen, Hunters, Loggers etc, and Related 
Workers t 

Deep sea fishermen, inland or river water fishermen, 
shell gatherers, forest rangers, charcoal turners, forest 
produce gatherers, plantation managers, farm machine operators, 
gardeners, toddy tappers, jrubber tapswrs, hunters, bird trappers 

7. Production and other Related workers. Transport Eguipment 
Operators and Labourers t 

This category includes a vary large variety of craftsmen 
and operators such as miners, quarrymen, well drillers, cotton 
ginners, spinners, dyers, tatitters, lac© makers, carpet makers, 
etc., tailors, cutters, hat makers, emtoroiderers, shoe makers 
or r«iMd.rers, saddle makers, leather cutters etc., blacksmiths. 
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furnacemen, moulders, etc., cart builders, wheel wrights, 
cabinet maJcers, etc,, stone cutters, brick-layers, masons, hut 
builders, thatchers, well diggers, etc,, Jwellers, goldsmiths, 
watch and clock makers or repairers, welders and plate cutters, 
sheet metal workers, machine tool operators, electricians, 
electrical and electronic wire fitters, radio mechanic, electric 
linesmen, cable jointers, carpenters, joiners, sswers, etc,, 
printing type of machine operators, proof readers, photo-litho 
operators, book Mnders, potters, moulders, firemen, kilnsmen , 
blowers and makers of glass# millers, bakers, confectioners, 
sweetmeat makers, food canners, coffee or tea planters, tobacco 
curers, graders and blenders of tobacco, bid! or cigar makers, 
snuff or aarda makers, tyre builders, crane or hoist operators, 
loaders and unloaders, etc. 
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APPENDIX A3 

Scheme of ocggpational classification of population at 1971 cengug 

Heweyer Jhere are certain industrial activities carried 
on household basis in the house home mainly by family members 
and managed by head of the family; of course sometimes in 
addition to their regular activity of cultivation and contribute 

A-- 

substantially to their family Income and hence form the main 
activity. Therefore it becon^s essential to enumerate a few of 
such activities which are conducted on household basis and 
categorised as household Industry. Following is the list of a 
few such typical industries conducted on a household industry 
basis according to 1971 census*. 

Classified List of Household Industries : 

1. Foodstuffs I 

Production of floxir by village chakkis or flour mills# 
milling or dehusking of paddy, grinding of chillies, tiirraeric, 
etc,, production of gur, khandsari, boora, etc,, production of 
pickles, chutney, jams, etc,, processing of cashew nuts, making 
of dried vegetables, manufacture of sweetmeats and bakery 
products, production of butter, ghee, etc. , slaughtering and 
preservation of meat and fish, fish curing, etc., oil pressing 
ghani^ ' 

* Census of India 1971, series 21, Uttar Pradesh, Part 12-A, . 

General Population Tables* Ed. 1973# p* XII, 
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2, Sever ages I 

Manufacture of country liquor, toddy, production of 
soda water, ice, ice-cream, sharbats, etc, , processing of 
coffee etc. 

3, Tobacco Producti ; 

Manufactxare of bidi, cigars, cherroots, tobacco, snuff, 

etc. 

4, Textile Cotton ; 

Cotton ginning, carding, pressing and baling, spinning, 
etc., dyeing and bleaching of cloth, weaving in handlooms or 
power looms or manufacture of khadi, cloth printing, making of 
fishing nets, mosquito nets, cotton thread, rope, twine, etc. 

5, Textile Jute, Wool or Silk i 

Similar type of production or processing as mentioned 
under textile cotton but pertaining to JUte, Wool and Silk. 

6, Textile Miscellaneous i 

Making of durries, carpets, hosiery, embroidery, chrochet 
work, lace garland making, manufacture of headgear, making of 
newar, bed covers, curtains, pillow, pillow cases, etc,, making 
of mattress, quilt (reaai), etc., making of namda felt, coconut 
fibre for upholstery, making of brushes, brooms etc. , from 
coconut fibres, coir spinning, manufacture and repair of uiribre- 

Jf*m 

lias, manufacture of dolls and toys jrags and cotton) etc. 

7 , Manufacture of Wood and Wood Products i 


Saving and planing of wood, manufacture of wooden 


furniture, structural goods like beams, door and window frames, 
etc*, wooden agricultural iirplements and their repair, wooden 
lacquerware, wooden toys, wood carving, sawdust and plaster 
figure making, inlay vrark, match splinters, plywood and veneers, 
etc,, making palm leaf mats, fans, umbrellas, etc., baskets and 
broomsticks, caning of chairs, making of chiks and khas khas 
tatties making of cart wheels, wooden sandals, etc, 

8. Paper and Paper Products : 

Manufactiire of pulp and paper by hand, making of envelopes 
paper maoSie articles^ card board boxes, paper flower, paper kites 
toys, etc. 

9. Printing and Publishing ? 

Printing works, lithography, block making, book binding, 

etc, 

10. Leather and Leather Products ? 

Flaying and processing of hides and skins, making 
leather footwear, wearing apparel of leather and fur, repair 
ofihoes or other leather products, 

11 * Rubber, Petroleum and Cool Products ; 

vulcanising tyres and tubes, manufacture of chappals 
from torn tyres and other rubber footwear, manufacture of 
rubber products from natural and synthetic rubber, 

12, Cheitdcala and Chefnlcal Products i 

Manufacture of toys, paints, colours, etc,, manufacture 
of matches, fireworks, perfumes, cosmetics, manufacture of 
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aytirvedic medicines# soap# plastic products# celluloid goods# 
manufacture of Ink# candles# boot polish# etc. 

13. Hon-metalllc Mineral Products and other than Petroleum 
and Coal : 

Making of bricks# roofing tiles# sanitary fittings# 
cement statues# stone or marble carvings# manufacture of stone 
structurals# stone dressing and stone crushing, mica splitting 
and manufacture of other mica products# making of earthenware 
and pottery# crockery# glass beads and bangles# earthen toys# 
manufacttire of glass products# etc, 

14. Basic Metals and their Products except Machinery and 
Transport Equipment : 

Manufacture of iron arms and weapons and their service 
and repair# iron and steel ftirniture# brass# foell-metal utensils# 
aluminium utensils# tin utensils# copper utensils# etc.# nickel- 
ing and electroplating# blacksmlthy# manufacture and repair of 
agricultural inplements such as ploughshare# etc. # making and 
repairing of locks and tirunks# cutlery# manufacture of scales# 
weights and measures and foundry etc. 

15. Machinery (all kinds other than transport) and Electrical 
Ecuxipment t 

Manufacture of small machine tools and parts# r<^airing 
and servicing of fans# radios# domestic electrical appliances# etc, 

16. Transport gguipment i 

Repairing and servicing of automobilea# manufacture of * 
cycle partjs# rickshaw parts, boats and barges# manufacture of 
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animal-draiffli and hand-drawn vehicles such as bullock carts, 
wheel barrow, etc, 

17. Miscellaneous Manufacturing industries t 

Repair of spectacles, photographic equipment, goldsmithy, 
silver filigree industry, gold covering work, bidrlware, musical 
instruments, fountain pens, making of cowdung cakes, manufacture 
of sports goods, repairing of petromax lights, making of buttons 
and beads from conchshell and horn goods. 
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Distribution of working population (workers) by persons males and females for 

the districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh (1951-19'71) 
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